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NOTICE! 











The Editor wants all the players in America to send him 
“off-duty " photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
The pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the 
stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it—now! 
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Nulife Compels Deep Breathing” 


—Prof. Charles Munter 


Nulife straightens round shoulders instantly, expands pe 
the chest from two to six inches, reduces the abdomen to proper 
proportiois, holds you upright and makes you walk, stand 
and sit erect, 

The larger the lungs the greater tne vitality of the 
body. Nulife expands the lungs to their fullest capacity 
and holds them open to receive all the air that con- 
tinued deep breathing draws into them. You may 
realize the importance of deep breathing, but without 

Nulife you forget to breathe deeply when your mind 
becomes absorbed in other matters. With Nulife you 
will unconsciously breathe deeply and regularly all the time; 
that is the secret of the great success of Nulife. It acts likea 
watchman over your breathing organs. 
Nulife makes you use all of your lungs all the time, and this 
continued internal massage with Nature’s tonic, fresh air, is a positive 
preventive of all throat, lung, nasal and many internal disorders arising 
from improper breathing. 


Prof. Charles Munter’s 


Nulife 


Trade PATENTED Mark 


| Old fashioned braces have been displaced by the 
modern scientific body support, Nulife, which compels 
deep breathing by straightening round shoulders, 
Nulife is not a brace, made of steel, buckles and 
rubber, but a light weight, washable garment that is 
pleasant to wear, and so simple that any child can put it 
on without assistance. Nulife cultivates and permanently 
maintains a strong, vigorous body, and the natural effect of 
wearing it is to become buoyant in spirit, muscular in body, 
active in brain, pleasant in manners, with the step of youth, 
the figure of health, the curves of beauty, and everything that 
goes with health and makes for happiness. 

Nulife is not a cure-all, or a secret of eternal youth or miracle, but it is a 
scientific aid to nature, compelling you to breathe as you were born to breathe and as 
you should breathe every moment you live. Nulife has no equal or substitute for 
results, for health, for security or bodily support. For athlete or invalid Nulife is 
equally good. It stores up energy. 

Women cannot have physical beauty without physical perfection of form. 
Nulife instantly corrects all defects of the body and gives every graceful curved line of 
beauty demanded by health and fashion; producing without a corset, the grace, symmetry 
and poise which no steels can give, allowing the body to be flexible and comfortable, and 
not restrained in the vise of metal supports which most corsets contain. 

Nulife is an invaluable aid to growing boys and girls, acting like a guardian 
over their bodies, protecting them from sudden changes of weather. Nulife holds children erect, making them grow 
straight, strong and vigorous. As the twig is bent the tree is inclined. By starting straight they will grow straight. 
Many children are born frail, delicate and deformed, and with the least assistance during their 
childhood become strong and healthy afterward. Children in their youth may have no visible 
defect, but are continually ailing from some unknown cause. Thisis eradicated and prevented 
by wearing Nulife, which compels deep breathing, the vital force of life. 


This Guarantee Goes With Every Nulife 


i guarantee that Nulife will straighten round shoulders, expand your chest two to 
six inches, increase your height and compel free, regular deep breathing as Nature wants 
you todo. The price of Nulife is now $3.00, for which it will be sent prepaid to your 
address, and I know you will be well pleased and recommend Nulife to your friends after 
you receive and wear it. -To order correctly give Chest Measure (close up under arm 
pits and completely around the body), with your Height, Weight, and Waist Measure, 
and state whether for male or female. 


Sendyour* Illustrated Book to 


1 will send you free the Nulife booklet which tells you all about Nulife, what it 
has done for others and will do for you. This booklet is filled with illustrations and 

eading matter that clearly describe the efficiency and benefits of this wonderful garment, 

‘ou ought to know these facts whether you ever expect to purchase Nulife or not. Send 
your name and address, plainly written to 


No. 9 Nullfe Bullding, 
| _ J 
Prof. Chas, Munter, 13o'vP. ssin'st.tuu rnin) New York 




































































































(Upper picture.) Snapshot of W. K. VANRRBILT Ry by LEE HARRISON, 
Op heer a. .) Snapshot of LEE HARRISON b by 5 be poo, amas JR. ak 
t t t ti it ictu . r 
by LEE HARRISON, whose cepabilites ae eee are well known.) 
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MISS VALESKA SURATT issuing from the stage door of the Victoria Theatre, 
New York. Photograph by Lee Harrison, 
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MISS NORA BAYES admiring some plants. MISS BAYES is appearing in 
“The Jolly Bachelors.” Photograph ty Lee Harrison. 
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The late GUS ROGERS, of ROGERS BROTHERS, and his wife (MAUDE RAYMOND), 
at Mt. Clemens. Photograph by Lee Harrison. 
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VICTOR MOORE and his wife (EMMA LITTLEFIELD) waiting to greet a friend. 
Photograph by Lee Harrison. 
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MISS LUCY WESTON dodging the Sun. MISS WESTON is playing in 
“The Candy Shop.” Photograph by Lee Harrison. 
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BONITA crossing Sixtieth street, New York City, on a rainy day. 
Photograph by Lee Harrison. 
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MISS GRACE HAZARD (billed as ‘‘Five Feet of Comic Opera”) leaving the stage door 
of the Colonial Theatre, New York. Photograph by Lee Harrison. 
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MISS BILLIE BURKE and her dog, “ 
(See article in this issue, 
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“The Whole Family."". FRANK DANIELS, his wife, their daughter, the pet cat 
and the bulldog, Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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MISS BLANCHE BATES entering her palatial home. Miss Bates is starring this 
season in ‘The Fighting Hope."’ (See article in this issue.) 
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PAUL ARMSTRONG, the playwright, and his children, taken at his home, “Acton Mano:,” a 
famous Revolutiona: ome-tead. MR. ARMSTRONG'S latest success is the play 
in which H. B. WARNER is starring, “Alias Jimmy Valentine.” 
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From left to right: eae. DOROTHY and JULIE HERNE, POE SY HERNE i in foreground, at Herne Oaks, Southampton, 


L. I. This house was totally destroyed by fire in the early morning of December 11, 1909. 
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: (Top picture.) MISS JANE. COWL, on board S. S. Empress of Britain. 
(Lower Picture.) MISS JANET BEECHER, at her country place near Greenwich, Conn. 
(See article on page 627.) 
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A home picture of MISSES REINE oad ETHYL DAVIES. The former will shortly star in 
a new musical production ; the latter is playing with MISS ANNA HELD in 
“Miss Innocence.” Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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Luncheon in the Green Room of the Stuyvesant Theatre, New York, after_a rehearsal for “Th Lily.” M2. DAVID BELASCO on left. 
On MR. BELASCO’S left, MISS NANCE O'NEILL, BRUCE McRAE, CHAS. CARTWRIGHT. 
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The last picture of MISS LOTTA FAUST, taken in New York just before the illness that resulted in her death on January 25. 
Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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GEORGE MUNROE (the Irish Washerwoman), at his place on Long Island. 
MR. MUNROE is playing in ‘“‘ The Midnight Sons.”’ Photograph by White, N. 
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MISS HILDA SPONG, whose activity in her h hold is i diately apparent to 


those visiting her home. (See article in this issue.) 
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MISS IZETTA JEWEL playing with her cub bear in Skagway, Alaska, and Indian 


wanting to buy it for a pet. MISS JEWEL is playing with OT 
SKINNER, this season, in “Your Heakis rvant.”” 
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DIVINE MYRMA, the beautiful swimming-vaudevi'le-star, leaving the stage door of the 
American Music Hall, Chicago. Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 
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MISS EDITH DECKER, prima ra of the * 


‘Havana’ Company, getting some of 


Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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MISS LOUISE BARTHEL, the pretty prima donna of Chicago’s German Comic Opera 
Company, in her new mot :r. Photograph by G.o. R. Lawrence Co., Chicago. 
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In “Springtime” Miss Mabel Taliaferro has found a worthy successor 
to “Polly of the Circus.” The play has been running in New York the 
greater part of the present season, and now theatregoers throughout 
the country are to have an opportunity of seeing Miss Taliaferro in 
the piece. The present novelization was made by Mr. Porter Emerson 
Browne, whose own play, “A Fool There Was,” has been one of the 
hits of this and last season. It makes an appealing story.—The Editor. 


CHAPTER 1—THE BUTTERFLY MAIDEN 


HE came through the mists of There was laughter in her eyes and 
the morning, a slender little on her lips; for she was very young, 
figure, fragile as the dew-laden _and there was in her to the full the 








a violet. ‘Skirting the lushy edge knew. It had been a wonderful but- 


of the bayou, she came, beneath the  terfly, a tantalizing butterfly. On wings 
trailing moss of the oaks, following 


of red and gold it had fluttered here and © 
the old footpath that led to Valetce. there, leading her far astray. Once she 
481 





thought her hand had closed upon it, but 
it proved not so. She had followed far 
4nto the forests, and at length— 

They were waiting for her at home. 
She must be very late! For an instant 
the lightness left her lips and eyes. Her 
father would be angry, and Aunt Mar- 
guerite. For it was not in keeping with 
the honor of Valette that a daughter 
of the house should keep waiting the 
one to whom she was betrothed! 

She would tell them that she had not 
“meant to chase the butterfly; that she 
had meant to keep in all its starched 
purity the little white dress that Aunt 
Marguerite and old Marie had so care- 
fully—so painstakingly—made for her; 
that she had meant to strolf only a little 
way adown the path that led to the 
broad acres that had once been of Va- 
lette ere came the clutching fingers of 
hard-faced Poverty to wrench them 
thence. She would tell them these 
things ; she would explain about the but- 
terfly. But would these things—that ex- 
planation—be sufficient? She did not 
know. Her father was a strange man, a 
proud man, a man reserved. She loved 
him much. But sometimes he was strange 

~ —she did not understand—she felt far 
from him—very far. And Aunt Mar- 
erite was even the shadow of her 
rother. 
And so she hurried on. 


In the great room of the house of 
Valette—a room that once had even 
the splendor of the old chateau, in the 
Norman hills, but now time-worn, sunk 
unto the dullness that makes decay— 
were they preparing to do their last 
dead slave the honor of the candles; for 
old Christian had been obedient, faith- 
ful, yes, even to the end of his days. 
And for this he was to have the honor 
that comes to the Valettes in their go- 


4 was old Louise who counted the 
candles now for the last slave—the 
slave that was dead. Stout, heavy-fea- 
tured, clad in rough, gray gown and cap 
of spotless white, she bent over the 
eathern box that lay upon the old table, 
taking therefrom the candles and count- 
ing them as she did so. And as she 
“counted, came to the kindly old face a 
look of worriment. 


} a 

At length, she turned, hearing foot 
steps. Came through the door the sister 
of Monsieur de Valette. Across the 
somber room she came, a high-born, 
high-bred woman of sixty—a woman 
of delicate, pale, gentle face and slender 
figure. Old Louise curtsied. 

“You are counting the candles?” 
asked Mademoiselle de Valette. It was 
a question that was not a question. She 
went on: “My brother tolls the bell for 
old Christian with his own hands.” 4 
‘ The old servant shrugged her shoul- * 

ers. : 


queried, 

Mademoiselle de Valette said: 

“Le Maitre will play the requiem.” — 
She was counting the candles. Finish- ~~ 
ing, she exclaimed: “My good Louise, _ 
there are not enough! Old Christian 
was sixty-three.” 

Again Louise shrugged her shoulders, 

“Here are thirty-eight,” she grum- 
bled. “That should be enough. Old 
Christian—he was but a black slave af- 
ter all.” She shook her head. In the 
year of our Lord 1815, you know, 
slaves—especially dead slaves—were 
not of much value. Candles were. 

Mademoiselle de Valette, pity in her 
gentle heart, would have made reply. 
But ere opportunity was hers there had 
entered the room Father O’Mara, priest 
of the parish. A kindly man, Father 
O’Mara, who lived much in the out-of- 
doors, a strong man, and rugged, and 
a man of the kind that it were good for 
God to have in His labor. 

He spoke in a full, deep voice that 
echoed resonantly from the dim rafters, 
with barely a trace of brogue. The old 
servant curtsied. Mademoiselle de Va- 
lette inclined her head graciously. 

“You are welcome, Father O’Mara,” 
she said. “We are preparing the candles, 

O8: Wie. But there are not enough— 
ise !” 

The old servant turned. 

Mademoiselle de Valette, with a 
slight gesture, indicated where, upon the 
walls, tarnished sconces upheld black- 
ened candles. 

“Take those,” she commanded. 
will look through the house for others.” 

She bowed to Father O’Mara, who ~ 
himself bowed and. passed through the — 





“Who else is there to do it?” she 
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door. Old Louise, obediently, went from 
‘sconce to sconce, gathering the half- 
“burned bits of wax and wick that were 
‘to be the last earthly tribute to the dead 
‘slave. At length she came again to the 
‘table, laying the old beside the new. 
' Father O’Mara took a pinch of snuff, 
watching her with shrewd, kindly gray 
es. , 
“Not enough candles?” he asked, 
The old servant shook her head. 
_ “No, Father,” she returned. “Not un- 
' less you can convince the Master that 
old Christian was much younger than 
"he said he was. Wouldn't you say, now, 
| that he wouldn’t have been more 
' than—” she stopped, counting the new 
» candles and the old—“forty-four?” she 
_ finished. 
' “Much more 


than forty-four, 


| Louise,” said Father O’Mara, smiling a 
| little. “But what has his age to do with 
| it? Four candles are enough for your 
| chapel altar.” 

| “His age has all to do with it,” she 
» replied. “You haven’t been long in this 
| parish, Father, or you would know.” 


| “Long!” he exclaimed. “My soul! 
© I've been priest of this parish sixteen 
| years come Easter !” 
_ “It is seventeen years since the fast 
» death in the Valette family. That was 
» Ma’m’selle Madeleine’s mother. She 
| pass’ to the blessed saints when Ma’m’- 
- selle Madeleine was born—the year be- 
' fore you came. So you do not know 
' our custom here of Valette, Father?” 
“Your custom 2 
“The custom of the candles. In this 
| family of Valette they call it the honor 
| of the candles. They have that for hun- 
' dreds of years. Since the time of the 
_ Emperor Charlemagne, in France, one 
| hears, whenever death comes to visit 
' one of this family, candles to the num- 
ber of his years—one candle for each 
year—were set upon the altar of the 
old chapel at the chateau in Normandy. 
No matter how or where one of the 
family died—perhaps at home, perhaps 
far away in battle—there were the can- 
dies upon the altar. It is a curious eus- 
tom, Father. And the old tales say it 
led to a tragedy once. But because of 
that, do you think that the de Valettes 
bandoned it? Not they! The de Va- 
es do not abandon custom.” 


“A tragedy ?” The priest was inter- 


ested. He leaned forward, resting his 


elbows on his cassocked knees, 

Louise wenton: ~ 

“Tt was a de Valette who went to the 
Crusades, they say. He was a lover, 
Father, and the woman he loved was his 
wife. He left her there a bride, and very 
beautiful. He was a great soldier, and 
King Philip, in the Holy Land, made 
him Count of all Valette, in Normandy. 
So he rode home gayly, all the long 
journey, to kiss his bride again. But as 
he passed by the chapel, before he came 
to the chateau, he saw by the lighted 
window there were candles on the altar. 
So he went in to count them. They were 
twenty—his wife, she was twenty, Fath- 
er. So he knew! And then he set his 
dagger at the arm pit, where the breazt- 
plate does not meet the shoulder piece, 
reaching his heart that way. Next day 
the candles were for him.” 

“But that,” he said, “was in the old 
world, and hundreds of years ago.” 

“What is that to the Master?” she 
demanded. “It is enough for him that 
he is a de Valette. Here are we in Louis- 
iana. But what difference has the new 
world made to the de Valettes when 
they come here and bring their customs 
with them! They build our chapel yon- 
der”—she thrust her arm behind her, © 
indicating the window through which 
one might see the heavy spire of stone— 
“like the one in Normandy, close by the 
house. Yes,” she went on, grumblingly, 
“they must have their chapel—even an 
organist, old LeMaitre, the Master — 
keeps here—one more mouth to feed! 
And he can do nothing in the world but 
play the organ. And now the Master has 
said that old Christian, though he was a 
slave, must receive the honor of the can- 
dies because he has been a member of 
the household all his life!” 

“So Christian was the last slave be- 
longing to M. de Valette?” he said. 

“The very last of all the hundreds 
that were in other days. All are sold— 
or dead. Ah! These few acres that the 
Americans have left the master !—It is 
good that these few acres don’t die!” 

Father O’Mara opened his snuff box. 

“The chapel bell has stopped,” he 
said. 
“Then the Master will be coming.” — 
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‘CHAPTER II 
CEREMONY OF THE CANDLES 

Sixty years had come and had gone 
since the birth of Monsieur de Valette. 
They had been years of joy, years of 
sorrow, years of wealth, years of pov- 
erty. But’ alike they had failed to move 
him from that which he was—a de Va- 
lette. A de Valette, you must know, is a 
de Valette ; and when one has said that, 
one has said all. And now he stood in 
the doorway, tall, erect, quiet, com- 
manding, possessing in all its fullness 
the innate dignity mothered of birth and 
fathered of pride, spare, unbending fig- 
ure dressed plainly in black, with cam- 
bric stock, collar, and wristbands. His 
hair was gray; yet his eyebrows were 
still of their primal black. 

Father O’Mara turned, and bent to 
his quiet greeting. To Louise turned the 
Master. 

“You have the candles for the 
chapel ?” he asked. 

“Yes, Miche. All of them.” 

“There are sixty-three ?” 

The old servant paused, hesitatingly. 
She said: 

“Miche, I think Christian was not as 
old as he looked. He had to me the 
air of being not more than forty-four.” 

“Which means,” stated Monsieur de 
Valette, “that you have but forty-four 
candles.” 

“Miche,” cried Louise, extenuatingly, 
“Ma’m’selle Marguerite looks for 

others.” 

' “That will not do. We must have no 
burnt ones. Throw out those that are 
burnt.” 

Louise raised her hands, protestingly. 

“But, Miche—” 

“Go to the village and buy more. Take 
the box. See that it is filled. You know 
where the money is kept.”’ 

She made a gesture of imploration; 
but the Master stood be‘ore her inex- 
orable. Slowly she opened the drawer 
in the table; she took therefrom a few 
coins of small denomination. 

“Tt is the last,” she whispered; “the 
very last.” 

He said, simply: 

“Have the. box filled.” He turned 
from her, saying to the priest: 

“Father O’Mara.” 


. The latter turned. ? 

“Touching the matter of masses for 
old Christian,” he began; but Monsieur 
de Valette interrupted him. 

“It is in regard to another ceremony 
that I wish to instruct you. One of the 
quick, it is, not of the dead.” 

O’Mara said, smiling: 

“I have but christenings and wed- 
dings. I apprehend that this is not a 
christening.” 

“A marriage, Father O’Mara.” 

“Your sister, Ma’m’selle Marguerite, © 
has condescended at last?” exclaimed — 
the priest,in apparent surprise. 

The other*shook his head. 

“My sister has not condescended,” he 
returned. 

“But,” cried O’Mara, “it is not your” 
daughter—not little Madeleine!” 

“And why not?” 

The priest queried, slowly: 

“Has she done with her dolls?” 

“Mile. de Valette,” stated the other, 
evenly, “is seventeen.” 

“Seventeen ?” returned O’Mara, light- 
ly. “All of that? She carries her years 
easily.” 

“Her betrothed is here,” said de Val- 
ette, unheeding. “I wish to present 
you.” 

“My sister,” he called. And then: 
“My sister will ask Monsieur Raoul de 
Valette if he will do me the honor of 
his presence here?” 

O’Mara, fist buried in hand, was 
locking at him, his gray eyes half closed. 

He said at length, slowly: 

“Upon my soul, Monsieur de Valette, 
you take my breath! Little Madeleine 
betrothed !” 

De Valette smiled a little, his fingers 
playing with the cover of his snuff box. 

“An arrangement of many years,” he 
said. “Monsieur Raoul de Valette is my 
cousin.” 

“And,” queried the priest, slowly, 
“Madeleine adores him ?” .. 

“That will be her duty when she shall 
know him.” 

“She has never seen him?” 

De Valette replied: 

“This is Monsieur de Valette’s first — 
visit here. He came late last night. They — 
are to be presented to each other to- 
day.” 

“And,” persisted the priest, “she 





cile? She accepts this betrothal to one 
she has never seen.” 

De Valette smiled a little. Surely this 
good priest knew little of him and of 
his. 

“Could there be any question of 
that?” he asked. “It is so that the de- 
moiselles de Valette are brought up. She 
has always understood the arrange- 
ment.” 

The good priest shook his shoulders 
a little. He said: 

“Faith! I have known young ladies of 
seventeen to make their own arrange- 
ments !” 

“They were not ladies of this family, 
Father O’Mara,” returned de Valette, 
quietly. “Madeleine has never even seen 
a young man of her own class. The first, 
my cousin, is to be her husband.” 

The good priest said no word. He 
raised his eyebrows. There came within 
his glance an approaching figure. It was 
of a man of thirty-five or so; a man 
dressed carefully, even foppishly, with 
graying hair elaborately arranged, and 
well turned calves set off with stockings 
of black silk. His coat was of dark, rich 
material, his waistcoat white with 
stripes of yellow, and his stock was of 
white silk, while his collar, frills, and 
wristbands were of delicate cambric. 
With head erect, chin held high, he 
sauntered toward them, slowly, indo- 
lently. 

Father O’Mara watched him closely. 
He was wont to read men by their 
faces; yet héfe was one that puzzled 
him. He was worried a little. But noth- 
ing in his features might have shown it. 

Entering the room, M. Raoul de Va- 
lette turned to his cousin, bowing elab- 
orately. 

“At your command, behold me,” he 
said. His voice was well modulated. It 
mee a voice that, even as his face, puz- 
zled. 

De Valette turned to the priest, then 
_ back to his cousin. 

_ “Mons. Raoul de Valette, I have the 
honor to present to you Father Joseph 
O’Mara, abbe of this parish.” 

Raoul acknowledged the introduction 

with formality, the priest with dignity. 
O’Mara said: : 

- “You are of the younger branch of 

the family, I believe, sir?” 


“Merely the cadet,” Raoul returned. 

“Nonetheless of purest strain,” as- 
serted de Valette. “Mons. Raoul de Va- 
lette is the namesake of that other Raoul 
de Valette whose portrait lies yonder.” 
He indicated where, upon the wall, 
rested a time-dimmed figure of oils: 
“To my mind the greatest of our an- 
cestors.” 

Raoul threw back his head, lifting his 
clean-limned brows with a touch of sar- 
donicism. 

“Eh, but with respect, my cousin,” he 
protested. “It was he who lost us our 
estate in France.” 

De Valette said quickly, gravely: 

“But he saved the fair fame of his sis- 
ter, whom a king of France desired too 
greatly to honor. He put an ocean be- 
tween her and the king’s pursuit. We 
lost the estates in Normandy, but we 
kept the good name of our women.” He 
stood a moment, contemplating in si- 
lence the scroll upon the bottom of the 
old frame wherein lay the portrait of 
him who had done these things. He said 
at length, slowly: “ ‘Untarnished!’ That 
is the motto of de Valette. We keep our 
women sacred. And that is proudest 
tradition. Not even the breath of a 
king!” . 

Raoul, gazing disinterestedly at the 
point of his shining pump, said, lightly: 

“The world knows that, my cousin.” 

De Valette turned to him, abruptly. 

“Raoul,” he said, slowly, gravely, 
“you are to receive a bride whose every 
moment since her babyhood has been 
guarded, protected, and cloistered from 
the world. She comes to you in that 
white innocence which is the immemo- 
rial heritage of the demoiselles de Va- 
lette.” 

Raoul said softly: 

“A jewel never taken from its cas- 
ket.” 

“Ah, not a jewel,” asserted O’Mara, 
rising; “not a jewel, M. Raoul; for, 
though they shine to dazzle you, jewels 
are hard. Of Madeleine, I never know 
which she is the more—a flower or a 
child. Perhaps you will decide that for 
me when you meet her.” 

Raoul said, smiling: “I grow a little 
impatient for the moment, sir.” 

“The moment, cousin, is at hand,” 
said de Valette, 





“Not quite yet,” declared O’Mata. “TI 
passed Madeleine an hour ago, deep in 
the woods.” ‘ 

“On her way home?” asked de Va- 
lette, quickly. 

Father O’Mara shook his head. 

“No,” he returned, slowly, “I believe 
she was chasing a butterfly.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE CALL OF THE PATRIOTS 


To the ears of the three men sitting 
in the great, time-dulled room came the 
space-softened strains of fife and drum. 
They came even as Father O’Mara was 
protesting the safety of the woods. 

De Valette said: 

“Hear them! The woods nor any- 
where are safe with these cursed Ameri- 
cans about. The village is full of them 
to-day. Backwoodsmen, ruffians, all 
manner of cariaille!” 

In response to unspoken interroga- 
tion from Raoul de Valette, Father 
O’Mara explained. 

“They're recruiting a company in the 
village, and-hereabouts,” he said, “for 
this everlasting second war of theirs 
with England. They march to-night.” 

“They make ready, then,” queried 
Raoul, “for the great battle down the 
river, under their chief—eh—how do 
they call that name of a barbarian ?— 
Andrew Jackson? Eh, but they are hor- 
ribly afraid, these Americans! They are 
hidden behind bags of sand down there 
above New Orleans. The English will 
annihilate them. Observe the impudence 
of that vile music. To-morrow it will 
be the squeak of a mouse. Ha! How 
they will run! These Americans,” he 
declared, with an air of finality, “are 
beasts.” 

Father O’Mara protested : 

“Ah; but we must not be bitter—even 
toward Americans.” 

“It is a virtue to hate them,” de- 
clared Raoul. “Heaven loves us for it.” 

“Heaven hated us when that traitor, 
Bonaparte, sold this beautiful new 
France to them.” De Valette, who 
spoke, spoke with deep bitterness. “Now 
they descend upon us in hordes—peas- 
ants, low-born men—trascals who work 
with their own hands” 


Raoul said, lightly: 

“It is a curse that will pass. These 
Americans are cunning, but not intel-— 
ligent. Intelligence is a monopoly of 
gentlemen, and the good God knows 
that the Americans are not gentlemen. 
They cannot endure. They move too — 


fast. The English will drive them out ~ 
for us. Imitate me, my cousin, and de- 


spise the Yankees lightly.” 

“Your parish has not known the in- 
vasion like mine,” asserted de Valette, 
darkly. “You have not seen everything 
you have melt away before this curse 
of Yankee locusts. Before the Ameri- 
cans came my acres stretched half way 
to the river. The overseers stole, but 
what of that? There was plenty there. 
Then came the Americans, a thrice-ac- 
cursed family of Yankees who took up 
land from my boundaries. Their over-" 
seers did not steal from them; they 
were their own overseers. They counted 
their pence; they live like tradesmen. 
They made two stalks of cane grow 
where my overseers grew one. They 
undersold my crop. What could I do? 
That family grew rich and I grew poor. ~ 
They began to buy. I had to sell. Acre 
by acre they have absorbed my land— — 
eaten it up. And now what have I left © 
of all Valette? This house and the 
chapel yonder—that is all. '. . . 
You say these Americans will pass, 
Raoul? What, when one family alone 
has taken all this from me? And even 
that is not enough for them. Yesterday 
I heard that this vulture—this Yankee, 
Roderick Steele, has taken a fancy to 
my poor mansion itself and intends to 
purchase it. Let him dare to make the 
offer.” 

The sound of fife and the mutter of 
drum had become yet louder. Raoul 
arose to his feet. 

“Hark!” he cried. “That dirty eagle 
of theirs, does he come to crow like a 
rooster. on your very threshold, my “~ 
cousin ?”” 

“He has insolence enough,” said de 
Valette, grimly. 

Of a sudden came from outside the 
sound of a woman’s voice, in song—a 
song that matched in melody the air of — 
fife and drum, and that gave it words” 
as well. Came with it the sound of da’ 
ing feet, and the clinking of 





“What's this?” eried Father O’ Mara. 


e rose to his feet and went to the 
oor, throwing it open. As he did so, 
there dashed into the room a woman. 
ing, head held high, she pirouetted 

e floor, finishing song and 

' dance together; and, with a flourish of 
' the tambourine, she stood gazing in 
_ mocking merriment upon the three men. 
' A sstrange, wild, dark woman she was, 
' with full, insolent red lips, great black 
| eyes, and figure graceful and sinuous 
| and lithe. A colored handkerchief was 
' wound, turbanwise, around the loose 
- masses of her black hair; she wore a 
skirt of vivid red, and her rounded arms 
were bare to the elbow. Large, gold ear 
ornaments she had, and many rings 
' upon her fingers, and her shoes were 

‘ dust-laden. 

: At de Valette she looked, and at the 
priest. But upon Raoul she looked long- 
er. . . «. Heturnedalitile . 

She laughed. 

“Who are you?” demanded de Va- 
lette, coldly. 

“Men call me L’Acadienne—and 
other things,” she said. She looked again 
at Raoul; and again she laughed. She 
went on: “Eh, then, messieurs! A little 
silver to carry on the war? Charity for 
the wounded, eh?” 

O’Mara asked quickly: 

“What are you doing here, my girl?” 

“Me?” she asked. “I’m a wanderer, 
M’sieur Abbe. To-day I find your vil- 
lage and some soldiers. I dance for 
them. Shall Igance for you, monsieur ?” 
Her dark eyes flew to Raoul. She said, 
with a mocking laugh: “Here is one 
who would like it, no? His face is 80 
kind.” She turned to him, deliberately. 
“Shall I dance for you, m’sieur ?” 

He answered quickly: 

“No yy. 

Came from outside a hail. De Va- 
lette turned. 

“Do they summon me?” he demand- 
ed.-He started swiftly toward the door, 
but ere he could reach it there strode 
into the room a tall man of bone 
and blood and sinew, clad in the dress 
of a woodsmanh. A powder horn was 
slung over his shoulder, and he carried 
‘in his. hand a long-barreled rifle. At his 

els there followed a shrinking youth 

f twenty, a youth with a great shock 


of straw-colored hait and scared eyes, 
who cafried awkwardly a gun that 
reached from feet to neck, 

The first of the two, with long strides, 
advanced to the center of the room, 
surveying coolly those therein, 

“I’m Wolf!” he cried. His voice was 
deep and resonant; his manner the 
loose, independent swagger of those 
who fear not and are feared. “I’m 
Wolf,” he repeated. “I want recruits— 
volunteers to serve in Gen. Jackson’s 
army. Who'll strike one blow for lib- 
erty? Who'll join Wolf’s sharpshoot- 
ers? I'll promise you fighting enough 
within twenty-four hours.” 

De Valette turned upon him, coldly, 
haughtily. 

“Sooner, sir,” he said, grimly, “if I 
rar any dogs left in the kennels of Va- 
ette.” 

“So, ho!” cried Wolf, unperturbed. 
“Frenchies, are you? No one here to 
come and help us lick the British?” He 
indicated the shrinking youth at his 
heels, “Here’s a young recruit that f 
wanted to show some patriotism to. But 
if that’s the way it is.” He turned to 
his follower. “ Bout face, Crowley,” he 
commanded. “Shoulder arms! Can't 
force a mah to volunteer. No patriots 
here; so off with you. Forward! 
March!” 

As they passed out the door, Wolf 
turned. To de Valette he said: 

“Don’t rile the American eagle, 
Frenchy. It’s got a sting in its tail.” 

De Valette watched them go, and 
when they had passed beyond his vision 
he turned to L’Acadienne. 

“All of you,” he said, coldly. “There’s 
nothing for you here.” 

The woman tossed her head; her lips — 
curved in mocking smile. Across the 
room she went, arid even to the door- 
way. Yet she did not go through. 

De Valette, eyes from her, thinking 
that she had gone, turned to Raoul and 
the priest. 

“Faugh! Canaille!” he exclaimed, in 
disgust. “Let us join my sister, gentle- 
men.” 

He left the room. Father O’Mara fol- 
lowed. But Raoul de Valette remained ~ 
behind. . 

He turned to face the woman in the 
doorway. The expression of mockery— 





the light, scornful mirth—had gone 
from her face now. She looked anxious 
—almost haggard. 

“You come here?” he cried. 
smiling—smiling 


Again she was 
mockingly. She said: 
“Eh, so! You are not very hard to 
follow, M’sieur Raoul de Valette. You 
ride your bay horse with the one white 
foot all the way from your plantation. 
When I meet people I ask, “You have 
seen a bay horse with one white foot 
and a very ugly little gentleman who 
rides’ him?’ Everybody then say, ‘Yes, 
he went yonder !’ So, I come to Valette. 
Oh, so easy!” She laughed again, the 
while looking at him, curiously. At 
length she went on. “You think you 
could hide when you want from me?” 

“T did not try. Why should I?” 

“Because you would be afraid to have 
me find out you ride here to marry 
your cousin, Mam’selle Valette.” 

“Why,” he queried,, composedly, 
“should I be afraid of your knowing 
that ?” 

Again her mood changed; she asked, 
almost tremulously: 

“You don’t care if I know that, 
Raoul ?” 

“No,” he replied, coolly. “I was fool- 
ish not to tell you before I left.” 

A little cry left her lips; she sank to 
the floor at his feet. 

“Then it is true!” she cried, plaintive- 
ly. “Ah! He is going to get married. 
They told me so! But I wouldn’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“Don’t do that!” 

“Haven’t I been kind to you?” 

- “You'll make yourself ridiculous. 
Worse than that; you'll make me ri- 
diculous.” 

“Haven't I loved you better than I 
have loved any one?” 

“You must get up,” he commanded. 

She seized his arm, clinging to it. 

“Raoul!” she cried. “Raoul! You 
can’t drive me away! For three years 
‘I have not look’ at any one but you! 
And you—you have love’ me! You can- 
not say you did not—You will not find 
any one to love you like me—” Sudden- 
ly she thrust him from her, fiercely. 
“You want to throw me away to marry 
a baby! Ha! I see her come into that 

garden outside there ; I look at her well. 


A little white fool. You would go mad 
with such a child—a baby for a wife!” 
“Do not speak of Mile. de Valette.” 

“Me, I am a bad woman, eh?” she 
cried. “I must not even speak of 
m’sieur’s household—of his lady !” 

“Silence !” 

“So!” she said. “You think that is 
the way to talk to me? You are mis- 
taken, my friend.” 

He said, more mildly: 

“Come! You understand I’m to be 
married. I’ve finished with all this. 
You'll gain nothing here.” 

“Raoul! Don’t speak to me like 
that!” she cried, pleadingly. “Wont you 
come back with me?” 

He laughed. 

“Ah!” she said, brokenly, “you laugh 
at that! No! No! Think about me only 
one minute, Raoul! What can I do?” ~ 

“Nothing. Just go away.” 

She repeated it after him slowly. 

“Nothing ! Just—go—away.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and quickly.” He 
grasped her arm. “As I told you, you 
will make us both ridiculous. Now off 
with you, like a good girl. My overseer 
will bring you a little present when I 
come back.” 

“Tt is only you I want, Raoul.” 

“Start now. You'll be home to-mor- 
row.” 

“If I go now to please you,” she said, 
“some day maybe you come to me?” 

“Off with you, like a good girl.” 

“You'll let me believe that, Raoul?” 

“Believe anything you like,” he an- 
swered, impatiently. “so that you go.” 

“I make myself obey you. I am going. 
You see how good I am? You see how 
I obey?” 

Slowly she turned. 

“Good-by,” she said, “Good-by—for 
a little while.” And she was gone. 


CHAPTER IV 
AN ODD LOVE SCENE 


Madeleine de Valette hurried on and 
on along the long path that led from 
the acres that had once been of Valette. 
A heron, trailing long legs, rose from 
the march by the bayou’s edge. She did 
not stop to look. Butterflies innumer- 
able, of innumerable glorious co 
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fluttered across her path; but shesteeled 
her heart against their beguilements. 

She was late. She was late in meet- 
ing her betrothed. Surely, that was a 
very grave crime indeed! A tiny strand 
of hair, golden brown, kissed of the sun, 
fell from its fastenings and, tossed by 
the playful fingers of the breeze, quiv- 
ered about a pink cheek—a cheek made 
more than usually pink by exe: tion. She 
brushed it back with slender fingers, 
but it would not stay. 

Aunt Margaret saw her as she came 
through the garden gate—the gate of 
_ fallen bricks and with the heavy, cling- 
ing vines. They were waiting for her— 
there in the great, somber room—her 
father, the priest, Aunt Margaret, and 
the betrothed whom she had never seen. 
She looked at him with the round, won- 
dering, curious eyes of a little child. 

She looked for a long moment. Then 
she remembered herself, and curtsied, 
profoundly, as she had been told to do. 
Her father came to her, then, and took 
her by the hand. He introduced her 
formally to the man that was to be her 
husband. 

“Monsieur Raoul de Valette,”’ he 
said, “I have the honor to present to 
you my daughter, Mademoiselle Made- 
leine de Valette.” 

Monsieur Raoul de Valette bowed 
grandly, Madeleine, in watching, herself 
almost forgot to curtsey. But then she 
remembered; and so she returned his 
greetiny, as Aunt Margaret had taught 
her. And all the while her violet eyes 
were round with the wonder of it all. 

He came across to her, did Monsieur 
Raoul de Valette. He took her hand in 
his. He lifted her hand to his lips, and 
kissed it, brushing it with his lips. Aunt 
Margaret had told her nothing of this. 
She wondered what it might be for. 
Then he let go her hand, gently. 

He said, gently : 

“T trust, Mademoiselle, that it may 
be my happy fortune never in this life 
to do anything which shall displease 
you.” 

She was looking wonderingly at the 
hand that he had kissed; so she did 
not quite hear what it was he said. But 
then she saw Aunt Margaret beside her ; 

she said, quickly : 

- “That is my wish also, monsieur.” 


But then she saw Aunt Margaret’s — 


expression, and she remembered that 


which she had been taught. She said, 


quickly : . 
“IT mean—And for my part, Mon- 


sieur, it is my devout wish that you — 


shall find me obedient to your interests 
so that my conduct in all respects shall 
ever continue to merit your considerate 
approbation.” 

She looked up, eagerly. Aunt Mar- 
garet nodded. And she knew that she 
had said well. But she could see Father 
O’Mara laughing. She won- 
dered why. But she had no time to won- 
der long, for her betrothed again was 
speaking. ' 

“It is my profound trust, mademoi- 
selle,” he said, “that nothing may ever 
mar our profound accord.” 

This time she remembered. She said: 

“That is my wish also, monsieur.” 
She looked up at Aunt Margaret. “Is it 
all over now?” she queried. 

Then she almost bit her lip, for Aunt 
Margaret “sshd!” so suddenly, and 
there was on her face such an expres- 
sion of horror! But Father O’Mara was 
before her now, his broad, sun-browned 
hands extended to take hers. She placed 
her own therein. 

“My dear,” he said, “let me be the 
first not of your family to wish you all 
the joy in the world. On my soul, you 
deserve everything that the blessed an- 
gels do.” 

She queried, wonderingly : 

“Does marriage bring all that, Fath- 
er?” 

The good priest turned to Monsieur 
Raoul de Valette. 

“Neither a jewel nor a flower, sir,” 
he said. “We were both wrong. A little, 
white butterfly, she is—a little, white 
butterfly.” 

“Oh, Father O’Mara,” she cried, 
eagerly. “I caught that big one—the one 
that has red and gold on its wings; but 
I let him go. That was better for him, 
wasn’t it?” 

“To be sure it was,” he returned, 
very seriously. Then her father came, 


and kissed her, on the forehead. He and 


Father O’Mara left her with Aunt Mar- 
garet, and with her betrothed. 
Monsieur Raoul de Valette brought 


* 


her a chair. He brought one for Aunt 
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“Margaret, too; and then for himself. 
And they all sat down. She watched 
him, interestedly—watched him, that is, 
' until Aunt Margaret whispered in her 
ears, “Cast your eyes down!” And then, 
of course, she had to look at the floor. 
At length she heard Monsieur Raoul 
“de Valette speak to her. He said: 
“Doubtless you have been informed, 
mademoiselle, that this very day your 
honored father will decide the date upon 
which I achieve the greatest felicity of 
my life.” 
' She looked up, artlessly. 
“You mean our wedding?” she asked. 
Aunt Margaret was whispering again. 
“Too bold!” she said; and then, “Keep 
your eyes on the floor!” She again 
looked down; but she didn’t know what 
to do, quite, about that which had been 
too bold. Should she apologize, or— 
“What else could I mean?” her be- 
trothed was asking, “when I speak of 
my greatest felicity.” 
Again she forgot. She queried, quick- 
I 


y: 
“Tt will make you happy that we 
should marry, you mean, monsieur?” 
She turned to Aunt Margaret. “Isn’t 
it strange that—” Then she stopped, 
quite suddenly ; for Aunt Margaret had 
“sshd” again. 

“T presume to hope,” went on Mon- 
sieur Raoul de Valette, “that you your- 
self by that time may regard the al- 
liance with some favor.” 

This time she remembered. With 
eyes on the floor, she said: 

“T am confident that a mutual felic- 
ity, monsieur, can be the only result of 
our alliance, I have been carefully in- 
structed so that I understand quite well 
that not only the excellence of a daugh- 
ter’s character, but her happiness also, 
consists in obedience to her parents’ 
wishes,” 

, “Yet my own present happiness does 
not spring from obedience.” 

-_ “How is that?” she asked, quickly. 


_Then, yet more quickly: “Oh, I for- 
2 ” 


_ “Forgot what?” he asked, again smil- 


eit keep my eyes on the floor,” she 
returned, naively. 

_ He laughed. “My dear cousin,” he 
said, “I hope you will not keep your 


eyes on the floor. I much prefer that — 
you keep them on me.” 

It was Aunt Margaret who, this time, 
rebuked M. Raoul de Valette. 

“Monsieur!” she cried. 

M. Raoul de Valette rose. He turned 
to Aunt Margaret. 

“Dear lady,” he said, “permit me. It 
will hasten the acquaintance. I might 
even presume to look forward to a time 
when she will like to look at me. When 
one likes to look at a certain person, 
one likes that person.” 

“Oh, how true that is!” cried Made- 
leine, clapping her hands a little. “I 
love the people I like to look at!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed M. Raoul de Va- 
lette, gravely. 

“May I ask at whom you like to look, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“At my father,” she answered, all in 
a breath; “and at Aunt Margaret, of 
course; and Father O’Mara, and—and 
old Louise—and sometimes at my- 
self—” : 

He said, lightly: “I presume to speak 
of another feeling.” 

Aunt Marguerite again warned him. 

“Monsieur !” she cried. 

“No; let him!” besought Madeleine. 

He continued, evenly: 

“Of a feeling that sometimes comes 
in one instant. It may be with the very 
first glance into another pair of eyes— 
a feeling which absorbs and overpowers 
the whole being a feeling 
which makes one soul cling to another 
in spite of fear or shame or death, 
which makes one soul lose itself in that 
other and find its whole universe there.” 

Aunt Marguerite half rose, protest- 
ingly: 

“Indeed! Indeed, monsieur,” she be- 
gan; but Madeleine interrupted: 

“Oh! But Aunt Margaret! Do 
listen !”” And then, half to her betrothed, 
half to herself: “How strange it would 
be—to feel like that! . . . Does it 
come to every one?” 

He replied, smiling: 

“Perhaps not to every one.” 

“To me—some time ?” 

“That is my hope.” 

Madeleine was quiet for a moment; 
then she cried, suddenly: 

“Tt must have come to you, monsieur ! 
You have known it!” 
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Aunt Marguerite was again militant. 
“My niece!” she cried, in protest. 
“But it must have!” persisted Made- 
 leine. “How could he know ?” 

“My cousin is right,” said Monsieur 
Raoul de Valette, calmly. “My presence 
here on this occasion is proof of it.” 
' He bent, taking Madeleine’s hand. 
| “Madeleine,” he said, gently, “I thank 
_ you for the honor of this interview.” To 
Aunt Marguerite he said: “Cousin, your 
servant.” Then, bowing again, he was 


ne. 
They watched him depart.. Then 


' Madeleine, running to the great seat by 


the chimney, perched herself upon it. 
To her Aunt Marguerite turned, 

“My dear,” she said, solicitously, “are 
you not faint? Shall I bring my salts?” 

Madeleine turned on her round, won- 
dering eyes of violet. 

“Why, no, Aunt,” she replied. “Why 
should I be faint?” 

“But you ought to be,” asserted Aunt 
Marguerite. “It is not quite maidenly 
not to be. The excitement of this inter- 
view—” 

Madeleine said, musingly : 

“It was exciting, wasn’t it—trying to 
remember all the things you told me.” 

Aunt Marguerite shook her head a 
little dubiously. i 

“He was very daring,” she com- 
mented. “The next interview must be 
less—agitating.” 

“I think Cousin Raoul is very nice 
and interesting. But I’m not agitated, 
Aunt Marguerite. I think I shall like 
him very much. Perhaps I shall like 
him, sometime, next to my father, and 
you, and Father O’Mara—and old 
Louise. I suppose I ought to, after a 
while. He was very interesting when 
he spoke of that—” She turned on her 
elbow and looked at her Aunt. “Aunt 


Marguerite, did you ever feel that 


way?” she said. 

“Such topics,” returned Aunt Mar- 
guerite, shortly, “are not for the young. 
It was indelicate of him to mention it.” 
‘ “He is quite an old gentleman, isn’t 

ie??? 

“Child,” she said, gently, “you are 
tired. You walked too far.” 

Madeleine de Valette stretched her 

ender limbs out upon the great seat. 

delicate, little arm was thrown 


« 


above her head. She yawned. She said, 
sleepily : 
“Monsieut Raoul de Valette—is quite 
an old gentleman,” she yawned again. 
“Isn’t he?” 
And, by and by, she slept. 


CHAPTER V 
THE AWAKENING 


In all the fullness of life at its full— 
in the utter joy of life that comes to 
boys of twenty newly freed from the 
exacting taskmistress Education, Gil- 
bert Steele threw loose the reins upon 
the withers of his mount, and let the 
dainty bay have her will. 

Down the old road they sped. His 
eyes caught frequent vista of bayou 
and marsh and meadow and sometimes 
the spreading sweep of the river beyond. 
Now and again he bent to avoid a 
swaying branch or dead-gray cluster 
of Spanish moss. 

At length he came to the head of the 
old live-oaked avenue that led to the 
great house that was his destination, He 
swung his mare around the huge old 
post and sped forward, At length he 
could see the house. 

He dismounted. There was no one 
about. So he tied his horse and mounted 
the crumbling steps. 

Coming to the door he knocked, 
There was no answer. He knocked 
again—and again—and again. It was an 
important mission that he was on. Sure- 
ly some one must be about. He hesi- 
tated for a moment, then, thrusting the 
door open, entered. 

It was an old room and very somber. 
He could see no one in it. 

He called: 

“Mr. de Valette! Mr. de Valette! Mr. 
de Valette!” No one answered. 

Then, suddenly, he saw, asleep on a 
great stone seat by the fireplace, a girl. 
He turned to tiptoe from the room, But 
then—he had never seen before a girl 
quite like her ; so delicate, so fragile, of 
such perfect beauty, There was within 
him something that made him stop. He 
stopped. There was something within 
him that bade him go very silently to 
her and look at her more closely—she 
was so wonderful. And he went to her, 
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silently, obeying that within him, and 
- looked, bending over the high back of 
the great seat. Yes, she was beautiful, 
very; and more wonderful, far, than 
he had thought—the lips half parted, 
red lips, and between the teeth of per- 
fect whiteness. Her hair was of brown 
gold, and the sun was in it. And her 
cheek was like the pink of a sea shell. 
He looked, wondering, deep in the 
depth of admiration that comes of that 
wonderment. 

She stirred a little. He knew that he 
should go. But there was within him 
something that would not let him, so he 
stayed. At length she again stirred. 
Wonderful eyes of violet opened. They 
looked at him. A tiny white hand rose, 
fluttered, then went toward him, touch- 
ing his coat. 

He cried, breathlessly : 

“Oh, pardon! Pardon!” 

She said, in hushed voice, of great 
‘wonder : 

“T thought you were in my dream!” 

He took a step back, embarrassed, 
fingers clutching his hat. 

“T_T came to see Mr. de Valette,” 
he said, awkwardly. “I am Mr. Roder- 
ick Steele’s son, Gilbert Steele. My 
father has written to Mr. de Valette. 
I—I am here by appointment.” 

“Your name is Gilbert?” she asked. 

“Ves,” 

She said, gravely, as she rose and 
faced him: 

“My name is Madeleine.” 

He repeated it after her, slowly, with 
a little intake of breath. “Madeleine! 
Madeleine!” And then: “It’s a wonder- 
ful name!” 

“Gilbert is wonderful, too,” she de- 
clared, very seriously. 

There was a little pause. He asked 
at length: 

“Do you live here?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“How long have you lived here?” 

“All my life. Monsieur de Valette is 
my father.” 

“But why didn’t I know?” he de- 
manded. “TI live within five miles!” 

“Only five miles!” she cried. “Why 
didn’t you know!” 

He said, slowly, appalled with the 
thought: 

“T might never have known if my 


father hadn’t sent me here to see your 
father !” 

“Do you want to see my father now?” 
she asked. 

He replied with a’ reluctance all ap- 
parent: 

“Yes—I must.” 

“Shall I go and tell him ?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Then—I will.” 

“Thank you,” he acknowledged, lugu- 
briously. 

But she did not move; nor did he, 
and for a long time they stood looking 
at one another. 

“Have you always lived only five 
miles away?” she asked, at length. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’ve been away a 
good deal. They sent me to be edu- 
cated.” : 

“And are you?” she asked. “Are you’ 
all educated ?” 

He said, seriously : 

“Yes, it’s finished.” 

“Then you wont have to go away any 
more, will you?” 

“Not to school.” 

She said, at length, thoughtfully : 

“You must know a great deal. And 
yet—” 

“And yet what?” 

“It will be a long time,” she replied, 
seriously, thoughtfully, “before you'll 
be quite an old gentleman, wont it ?” 

He said, boyishly: 

“Why, no! I’m twenty already.” 

“You're twenty years old,” she re- 
peated, marveling. 

“And,” he went on, “I'll be twenty- 
one in less than a year.” 

“But,” she protested, “you’re only 
twenty now. I'll be twenty in less than 
three years.” 

“Then,” he said, impressively, “I am 
just three years older than you. . ., . 
Well, I think a man ought to be older 
than a woman.” 

She asked, a little troubled: 

“Very much older ?” 

“Well,” he returned, judicially, oh— 
three or four years.” 

She suddenly turned toward the 
window. 

“Tsn’t is lovely out in the sun to- 
day?” she asked. 

“I came pretty fast,” he said. “I gal 
loped all the way.” . 
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_ “Did you?” she cried. “Oh, what col- 
' or is your horse?” 
' “Come, look at it.” 

“Oh,” she cried, eagerly, “some time 
will you let me ride it?” 

“TI should say I would!” he assented, 
emphatically. 

There were flowers on the table. He 
stopped suddenly, seeing them. 

- “Did you pick those flowers?” he 
asked. 

She nodded. “Just a little while ago,” 
he replied. 

“Will you give me one?” he asked, a 
bit diffidently. 

She replied, in emphasis as his own: 

“TI should say I would!” 

She plucked from the mass upon the 
table a rose, tendering it to him. 

“After you’ve seen my father will 
you have to go home?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “TI’ll have to take 
the answer to a letter.” 

“But you'll come back again?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“Can you come back this very day?” 

“Ves,” 

“And to-morrow, too?” she persisted. 
“Will you come to-morrow, too, per- 
haps?” 

“To-morrow,” he repeated; then, 
with sudden gloom: “No, I can’t come 
to-morrow.” 

“Why ?” she queried. 

He said, slowly: 

“It’s a secret.” 

“But,” she cried, brightly, 

come the day after.” 

For a moment he was silent. Then he 
said, abruptly : 

“Do you always wear a white dress 


“you can 


_ like that?” 


She asked, wistfully : 

“Do you like it?” 

“Tt’s wonderful!” he cried. “I think 
all women in the world ought to wear 
white dresses! And you always wear a 
white dress—like that?” 

She said, lightly: 

“Well, until after I’m married to 
Raoul.” 

He started back from her, eyes wide, 
lips apart. He said, slowly, almost 
dazedly : 

“Until, after you’re married.” 

She nodded. “Yes,” she. replied, cas- 
ually. She was not looking at him now. 


“You see, I’m to be married to my 
cousin.’ 

“You mean it?” he asked. He could 
not quite believe. 

She responded, cheerfully : 

“It’s all arranged. M. Raoul is quite 
an old gentleman. I have just met him. 
He is very pleasant.” 

“You’re promised ?” 

“Why, yes!” 

She spoke with faint surprise. To her 
it was quite a matter of course. She 
was very young; she did not know. 

He looked at her for a long moment, 
eyes fixed.upon her. At length he said, 
in the bitter resignation that is of 
youth: 

“That’s all, then.” 

She asked, apprehensively : 

“All what?” 

He said slowly—very slowly: 

“All of everything.” 

“You .don’t mean—’ 
quickly. 

He swung around sharply. 

“Tt’s the last time I shall come here,” 
he declared. 

“But why,” she asked. 

“TI said that it was a secret why I 


b] 


she began, 


couldn’t come to-morrow,” he returned, 


bitterly. “But now I can tell you. It’s 
because I’m going to the war.” 

An involuntary little cry left her lips. 

“Our company marches to-night.” 

“You mustn’t go!” she exclaimed, 
tensely. “I don’t want you to go!” 

“And now I hope that I wont come 
back!” He turned away. 

She cried, strickenly: 

“You’re angry with me!” ‘ 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Yes, you are!” she asserted, “or you 
wouldn’t go away. You wouldn’t ‘even 
say that you were going! You are an- 
gry. What have I done?” It was all in 
a breath—swift, broken. 

He cried, with bitterness, turning on 
her: 

“Do you think I want to come back to 
find you married ?” 

“But how can I help that?” she asked, 
tremulously. “I must be obedient. I al- 
ways have been obedient.” 

She was before him, eager, agonized, 
protesting. But he was obdurate. The 
iron had bitten deep. He said, slowly: 

“T can’t even see you again—never !” 





CHAPTER VI 
THE INSULT 


It was natural that Mademoiselle de 
Valette, entering the room and there 
finding them, should not understand. 
Thus, she gave a little cry of alarm; 
and her brother, coming behind, strode 
forward swiftly. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

“A stranger!” cried Mademoisejle de 
Valette. “He’s frightened Madeleine!” 

De Valette turned upon Gilbert. 

“So!” he said. “These are American 
manners, are they, to enter a gentle- 
man’s house unannounced! To frighten 
a lady!” 

Gilbert turned. His shoulders squared. 
For, while he was a boy, he was in 
many ways a man, and he lacked not in 
either courage or dignity. 

“Mr. de Valette,” he said, proudly, “I 
am Gilbert Steele. My father sent me 
‘here by appointment.” 

“Whose?” queried de Valette. “It 
takes two to make an appointment.” 

“He sent for an answer to his letter.” 

“Ah, yes!” cried de Valette, bowing 
low. “He wishes to know what price 
I put upon my home! May I risk the 
indelicacy of inquiring if you have 
heard that this poor house of mine is 
on the market ?” 

“No, sir. But my father considered 
it a fair proposal.” 

“By any chance,” inquired de Va- 
lette, harshly, “could either he or you 
consider it merely a piece of effront- 
: ery a 
_ “No, sir,” returned Gilbert, the color 
mounting his cheeks. 

“Of course, you could not.” The 
smothered anger in the breast of de 
Valette was finding flame. “But I hap- 
pen to regard it so. Tell your father,” 
he went on, “that he shall not have the 
last acres of Valette. And beg him to 
do me this courtesy : that if he shall ever 
» have occasion to send me another mes- 
sage let it not be upon this subject nor 
‘by this messenger. Explain to him that 
gentlemen of French descent have curi- 
ous prejudices against intrusion upon 
their households. Moreover, learn this 
for yourself, because a lack of knowl- 
edge in such matters may some time 
_ prove embarrassing—even dangerous— 


to you. Our young gentlewomen are not 
to be addressed, or come upon, in such - 
a way as has been yours.” 

Gilbert Steele, color yet higher, faced 
the other with dignity. 

“I did not intend any offense,” he 
said, quietly. “I am very ignorant of 
French customs. Certain of them I 
could never hope to comprehend. Be 
assured that I shall never interfere 
with any of them again; nor shall I 
have the honor willingly to present my- 
self here after to-day.” 

He turned, lightly. Behind the pro- 
tection of his body he dropped the rose 
that Madeleine had given him—casting 
it upon the chimney seat. At the door he 
turned and bowed. Then he was gone. 
Madeleine stood watching, white fingers 
lacing and interlacing. There was in her 


heart that which she did not know—she ~ 


did not understand. Only it hurt—it 
hurt so much! Her father was saying: 
- “Hah! That clears the air of Yankee 
riffraff.” 

Father O’Mara chuckled. 

“Faith!” he said. “He is a gallant 
young rooster, that Gilbert Steele. I 
know him.” 

Louise had come into the room, car- 
tying a decanter of wine and glasses. 
Madeleine saw her dimly. And now her 
aunt was speaking. 

“Madeleine,” she said. “Come, my 
dear !” 

O’Mara, lifting his hand, said: 

“Not for a minute yet.” 

“But,” protested Mademoiselle de 
Valette, “she has to try on her wedding 
dress.” 

“After we have drunk her health,” 
said O’Mara. He raised his glass. “My 
dear—” 

They raised their glasses then—her 
father, the priest, her betrothed—they 
raised their glasses to her. Mechanically 
she remembered. Mechanically she curt- 
sied. They turned one to another, clink- 
ing their glasses. 

“To the bride!” they cried, the three, 
together. 

And then—her aunt had gone. No one 
was looking. . . Suddenly _ that 
which was within her became greater, — 
and yet more great. It became greater 
than habit or fear or obedience. It be- 
came the greatest thing of all the world 





—greater even than that great emp- 
tiness that was her heart. 

One person of all the world she want- 
ed; and that one was Gilbert. One 
thing of all the things there were she 
wanted, and that thing was to be with 
him—of him—his—and to have him 
hers. They were not looking. 
Came to her ears, dimly, as from il- 
limitable distance, the words: 

“To a bright wedding day!” 

And it was then that she fled, blindly, 
wildly—following him—Gilbert. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FOREST TRYST 


Deep in the underbrush, clinging to 
the shadows of a fallen log, Wolf found 
Crawley, his recruit. He strode to him. 

“What are you hiding for?” he de- 
manded, gruffly. 

. Crawley came forth, shivering, im- 
pelled by the heavy butt of a long rifle. 

“I thought there might be British 
about,” he~said, fearfully. “I—I was 
going to ambush them.” 

“You'll get all the ambushing you 
want to-morrow,” the other rejoined, 
contemptuously, 

“You—you don’t think there’ll be a 
real battle, do you, Mr. Wolf?” ven- 
tured the recruit, quakingly. 

The other snorted. 

“T don’t believe you'll be able to tell 
it from a real one,” he returried. 

“Do you think we'll all be—killed ?” 

' Wolf eyed him severely. 

geen 4 tells me, Crawley,” he 
said, at length, “that you’re going to be 
one of the survivors of this war.” 

There could be no doubt of the fervor 
with which the recruit replied: 

“Oh, I do want to be!” 

Wolf again eyed him. 

“See here, my son,” he said. “Are 
you considerable of a d— coward?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wolf!” began Crawley, in 
expostulation. And then: “Yesterday, 
when you were making that speech in 
the village I felt dreadful patriotic and 
reckless. But somehow it aint the sarne 
to-day, when we’ve got to march!” 
“See here, Private Crawley,” said 
Wolf, sternly. “Do you know where we 
put a man that gets to shakin’ when he 


has shootin’ to do? We stand him out in 
front, right up close to the enemy, so’s — 
he wont miss ’em.” 

Crawley gulped. 

“Oh, I wont shake, Capt. Wolf! I 
promise not to shake!” 

“Where’s your powder horn?” de- 
manded Wolf, suddenly. 

Crawley felt behind his back. He said, 
slowly, quakingly : 

“I must ’a’ forgot it.” 

“What!” 

“T—I must ’a’ left it at home.” 

-“Immortal Joshaway!” exclaimed 
Wolf. “Go back for it. And be sure 
you’re back here at sunset, when the 
company marches.” 

Crawley, more quickly than he had 
moved yet, scrambled across the log and 
vanished in the enshrouding under- 
brush. Wolf watched him go, disgust 
planted deep in his bronzed and wrin- 
kled visage. When he turned it was to 
face L’Acadienne. 

“Ah, Trapper Wolf,” she said, easily. 
an company has a rendezvous here, 
e ?” 

He nodded, satisfiedly. 

“Company’s full; recruitin’s fin- 
ished,” he rejoined, complacently. “T 
tell you, my boys from these trails 
will know how to help Andy Jackson 
chase them British varmints into the 
river. You know what we call the com- 
pany——Wolf’s Sharpshooters ; and we’re 
to meet here at sunset. That’s the word _ 
sent out—‘by the fallen log and the — 
hollow tree.’ ” 

L’Acadienne placed her hands on her 
lips, smiling a little. 

“You have my good wish in the 
fight,” she said, simply. “I think you 
have good hearts. That is not so fre- 
quent.” 

An idea had come to Wolf. He turned 
to her. 

“Are you in any partic’lar hurry?” he 
asked. 

She smiled again. 

“Me?” she said. “My hurry is all at 
an end. What is it that you want?” 

“Do you know young Gilbert Steele ?” 

She shook her head. 

“That wont matter,” he rejoined. 
“He’s a mighty likely young feller of 
this neighhorhood, and he’s joined 
Wolf’s Sharpshooters unbeknownst to 





his father. So I had to bring his rifle 
here for him. He'll be here for it; but 
I haven’t had no chance to give him 
the word that here’s where the company 
is to meet and start from, and I want 
him to stay here. Now, if you’d just 
wait here and tell him for me it’d give 
me a chance to foller a darned cow- 
ard—” he glanced in the direction in 
-which Crawley had disappeared—“that 
I think is going to desert. I could make 
sure he comes back.” 

She nodded. Indifferently, she said: 

“T will do it.” 

“Well, I take that kindly of you,” he 
acknowledged. He handed her the extra 
rifle that he carried and unslung the sec- 
ond powder horn that lay across his 
shoulder. She took them and went to the 
cleft tree that stood by the log. 

“T will put them here for him,’ 
said. 

“He'll be here,” Wolf said; “a likely 
lookin’ young feller with pleasin’ man- 
ners. Jest ask him if his name’s Gilbert 
Steele, an’ give ’em to him.” And he 
was gone. 

L’Acadienne had forgotten him ere 
he had vanished from sight. She stood, 
arms akimbo, silent, motionless. Only 
her eyes moved, and they moved not 
much. 

At length she heard the bushes rustle 
behind her. She turned. 

Came toward her Madeleine de Va- 
lette. Golden-brown hair was dishev- 
eled. Her eyes were wide. The hem of 
her white dress was torn, and to it ad- 
hered a bit of vine bramble. 

Madeleine came forward, slowly. 

“Have you seen any one pass this 
way?” she asked. 

“Why ?” L’Acadienne wondered; the 
wonderment was in her voice. 

Madeleine said: 

“IT was following some one, but he 
was very far ahead, and on horseback. 
He rode into the woods, and I lost sight 
of him. But I kept following.” 

L’Acadienne shrugged her lithe 
shoulders, expressively. She said, red 
lips curving a little: 

“Monsieur Raoul de Valette is a dif- 
- ficult man to follow, as many have 
_ found.” 

“Monsieur Raoul de Valette! But I 
am not following him.” 


’ 


she 


“Not he?” L’Acadienne cried, sur- 
prised. 

Madeleine shook her little head—the 
head that was so like a lily upon its 
stem. 

“Oh, no!” she said, simply. 

“One so fortunate as to be betrothed 
to M. Raoul de Valette—and searching 
for another man!” L’Acadienne spoke 
slowly, curiously. : 

Madeleine said, almost piteously : 

“Oh, so far! I have never been as far 
as this before. It is hard coming through 
these woods.” 

“Who. is it?” demanded the other. 
“Who is it that you follow ?” 

“His name is Gilbert—” 

“Gilbert Steele?” cried L’Acadienne. 

“Do you know him?” exclaimed 
Madeleine, eagerly. “Have you seen 
him ?” ‘ 

“TI have a message for him, too.” She 
was looking at the slender little figure 
intently. She said, suddenly: “It might 
be that I could save you some little 
trouble if you tell me your message.” 

“Tt isn’t a message.” 

“You want to see him?” She said it 
shrewdly, eagerly. 

“Oh, yes!” 

L’Acadienne went on, eagerly: “You 
want’ to look at him? You want to be 
with him—-near by—so that you can 
talk with him—talk all you like? I’m 
right ?” 

“Oh, I must!” Madeleine cried. “He 


‘is hurt with me!” She went on, explain- 


ing rapidly: “He got angry with me so 
suddenly. He was offended. I didn’t 
know what to do, and then the call 
came. My father was so bitter with him 
and spoke so harshly to him, and he 
said that he would never come~back 
and went away. Don’t you understand? 
I must see him and tell him. I don’t 
want him to be hurt.” 

“Because,” said L’Acadienne, slowly, 
“if he is hurt, that hurts you a great 
deal ?” 

“T can’t bear it!” cried Madeleine, 
piteously. 

“He is such an old friend of yours, 
then? You have known him a long 
time?” : 

Madeleine shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I have known him 
only since—since to-day.” 





_ In the eyes of L’Acadienne shone a 
mocking gladness. She was sure now. 
“And,” she said, slowly, looking at 

the pathetic little figure before her, “you 


- are betrothed to Monsieur Raoul de Va- 


lette !” 

Madeleine nodded. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “Monsieur Raoul 
is quite an old gentleman.” 

L’Acadienne’s mirth was unre- 

'  strained.It came back to them from the 
_ arch of the forest. 
: “So he is!” she cried. “So he is! He 
is quite an old gentleman, is Monsieur 
Raoul de Valette.” Then, in abrupt tran- 
sition: “And you, ma’m’selle ; you wish 
to find your Gilbert! Well, I have not 
seen him.” 

Madeleine said, slowly, gently re- 
proachful : 

“I think you might have told me. I 
have lost much time.” She turned to go, 
but the other called to her. 

“I said I did not know where he 
was,” she declared. “I did not say that 
I did not know where he will be.” She 
waited a moment, eyeing the eagerness 
on Madeleine’s face—in her eyes. At 


length she said: “He is goirg to war.” 


Madeleine de Valette shivered. 
L’Acadienne needed to know no more. 
She pointed to the cleft in the tree. 

“His company meets here. He is com- 
ing for that gun. He is to wait.” 

“When ?” cried Madeleine, eagerly. 

Came from the forest the call of an 
owl. 

L’Acadienne said, simply: 

“I think your Gilbert comes now.” 
She turned, laughing a little. “Monsieur 
Raoul de Valette,” she murmured, as 
to herself, “is quite an old gentleman!” 


- CHAPTER VIII 
A GIRL’S HEART 


Coming out of the woods into the 
little clearing, Gilbert saw her—this girl 
so wonderful. But bitterness—resent- 
ment—all the mingled emotions that 
spelled for him unhappiness were heavy 
in his heart. He stopped. 

She advanced. 

“Gilbert,” she called,, with infinite 
pleading—in pathos unutterable—“I 
was afraid I wouldn’t find you. I’ve 


walked such a long way, looking for 
you.” 

“Why?” he asked, unforgiving. 

“They said—such ugly things—to 
you. You hadn’t done anything wrong, 
and they—they hurt you, didn’t they?” 

“T didn’t mind that,” he averred. 

“Then you got angry with me—I 
couldn’t understand. What had I done?” 
Welling eyes were turned up to meet 
his own. : 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“Ah, tell me!” she besought. “It hurts 
me so!” 

“T am not angry,” he said. 

“TI was so happy,” she declared, sim- 
ply. “You and I were talking ; and then, 
suddenly—suddenly you were—differ- 
ent. It was like being angry, and it must 
have been my fault—was it something 
I said?” ; 

He cried, quickly: 

“You told me that you were going 
to marry your cousin, Raoul de Va- 
lette !” 

There was in her eyes surprise. She 
was puzzled. 

“Why, yes,” she said. “Was it that? 
Does that make you unhappy, Gilbert? 
Does it?” 

He gulped, swiftly. 

“Not if you want to marry him,” he 
said. ; 

She cried, earnestly : 

“But I haven’t anything to do with 
that, Gilbert! They arranged it all.” 

“And you're going to do it?” 

“But I’m not doing it,” she protested. 
“My father and Raoul, they do it!” 

“But you couldn’t marry him unless 
you cared something for him,” he de- 
clared. 

“But how could I care for him?” she 
cried. “Why, I never saw him until to- 
day!” 

He said, quickly: 

“And yet you’re going to mafry him 
—going away to his house, where I'll 
never see you again. Going to be his 
wife—going to be with him all the time, 
for the rest of your life!” 

“Tt couldn’t be like that!” 

He went on: 

“He'll be your husbond! He wouldn’t 
let me see you! He'll hat< me because 
I hate him. I hate him because you're 
going to marry him.” 





“No! No!” she cried. “But, Gilbert, 
you don’t hate me, too!” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But you mustn’t! You mustn’t! You 
mustn’t hate ME, Gilbert!” 

He turned to her. P 

“I do!” he cried, tensely. Her eyes 
were on his—deep eyes, wonderful eyes. 
Suddenly he drew her to him. He 
kissed her— 

He thrust her from him. 

She stood and looked at him, dazed, 
silent, motionless. 

He cried, tensely : 

“There! Now go and marry your 
Raoul de Valette!” 

She drew a white hand, palm out, 
across her eyes. She said, at length, very 
slowly—her voice was low and vibrant, 
and very soft: 

“No! No! I want to go with you.” 

“Go with me!” he repeated, huskily. 
“Go with—” Then he took her in his 
arms again, holding her to him, very, 
very close. Her arms went around his 
neck. For a long time they stood like 
that. At length he said: 

“Now you can never marry anyone 
but me!” 

She stepped back a little. In her eyes 
was the wonder of it all—the great, 
great wonder. 

- “No,” she said, softly. “Never—I 
didn’t understand before. This is what 
he meant—‘Something that makes one 
soul cling to another in spite of fear, or 
shame, or death. Something that comes 
all at once!’ ” 

“It’s true,” he whispered. “That’s the 
way it comes!” 

There was a long, long pause. 

( He said at length, tremulously: 

“Madeleine !” 

She looked up at him. 

“Say my name again,” she breathed. 

“Madeleine,” he said again, “Made- 
_leine, XI love you.” 

There came to her lips the ghost of a 
smile. 

“And I,” she whispered, “I love you, 
Gilbert.” 

“Always?” he asked. 

“Always,” she repeated. “Always and 
always and always. There’ll never be 
anything else in the world. Only this 
morning Father O’Mara called me a 


child,” she went on. “But I don’t think - 


he will, any more. I think I’m a wom: 
now, Gilbert.” “ 

She paused. Came to them only the 
shrill notes of a bird, far above amid 
i sun-flecked leaves, At length she 
said: 
“And only to think if it hadn’t 
been for this you’d have gone off to 
the war!” 

It broke his dream. Swiftly he started 
to his feet. She rose, too, frightened. 

“Madeleine,” he cried, “we must be 
married at once! The priest here—” 

“Father O’Mara!” she exclaimed. 
“But he wouldn’t do it! He’d take me 
home! He thinks he has to marry me 
to Raoul!” 

“But,” he said, in despair, “what can — 
we do? If I-have to leave you here—” 

“Leave me!” she clung to his sleeve. 

“T’ve got to go with the company! 
I’ve enlisted! I’ve promised !” 

She cried piteously. 

“You could leave—now ?” 

“They'd call me a coward if I didn’t! 
It’s a question of honor! Listen, Made- 
leine! I’m running away to join them. 
I gave them my word, and I must keep 
it! You mustn’t speak of my going © 
when you get back home!” } 

“Home!” she cried, brokenly, aghast. 

“You want me to go home!” 

“You must!” he cried. “It’s growing 
late! And we were to meet at sunset, 
and I don’t know where! I haven’t even 
found Wolf!” 

There had come the sound of fife and 
drum. 

“And I haven’t even my rifle!” cried 
Gilbert, despairingly. “They are coming 
now! If they think I’ve broken my 
word—” 

She had been standing silent, eyes 
wide. She had not known—but she had 
been learning many things. At length 
she said, with great effort: 

“They are to meet here. Your rifle is — 
there.” She pointed to the hollow tree. — 
He leaped to it. He took therefrom gut ~ 
and powder horn, slinging the latter 
across his shoulder. 

“There!” he cried, exultantly, “that 
makes a soldier of me!” He turned to 
her. “And you'll be a soldier’s wife y 
sweetheart!” , 

“No!” she cried, fingers entwin 

“Say good-by to me,” he beso 





- “Say good-by, like a brave girl. There’s 
' no other way.” — 
: Her face was buried in her hands. 
“T can’t!” she moaned. “Gilbert, I 
can’t!” 
He placed his arm about her. 
“They mustn’t see you,” he said. 


* “You must go, quickly!” 


But even then it was too late. Men 


were coming from all sides, Gilbert 


looked about him. At his side was a 
heavy clump of bushes. With a single 
motion of his arm he swung her to con- 
cealment. 

They came, rugged backwoodsmen, 
bronzed and gaunt, callow recruits, 
awkward, red-faced—all manner of 
men, in all manner of garb. And with 
them was Wolf. He marshaled them 
with confident manner and boasting 
words. . 

He atrayed them in semblance of or- 
der. L’Acadienne had come with them. 
She, suspecting that Madeleine was still 
there, made that suspicion a certainty. 
And, during all the confusion that had 
come to the silent glade, found time to 
say, unseen, to the crouching little fig- 
ure in white: 

“He cannot stay. But you could go 
with him!” 

Interrupting them came the voice o 
Wolf: ; 

“Now, then, boys, off we go! You’ve 
got a fifteen-mile march ahead of you; 
but you can sleep in the boat as we drop 
down the river. Form up! Get your- 
selves in fours, of sixes—or some- 
thing!” 

It was then that Gilbert stepped for- 
ward. 

He said, quickly and very earnestly: 

“Wolf, you know me. I want a little 
time. Let me follow. I'll be with you 
when you reach the river. I give you 
my word.” 

Wolf, looking at him, rejoined: 

“Mr. Steele, your word’s good with 
me. You'll be there. Catch us if you can. 
We move fast.” He turned away. Came 
from his lips a shout: “Well, boys, it’s 
up and off for Andrew Jackson’s 
army!” 

Fife and drum broke into the shrill 
squeal and piercing rattle, and with 
them were the voices of men, throaty, 
husky, loud: 


Then it's up’ and off for Andy Jackson’s 


army! 

I'd like to see the Briton that can scar’ 
me 

Andy’ll drive ’em out o’ Zion, 

And he’ll skin their mangy lion, 

So it’s up and off for Andy Jackson’s 

army! 

They had gone. Gilbert turned to 
Madeleine. His voice was choking. 

“Madeleine,” he whispered, broken- 
ly. “Madeleine!” 

_ She did not move. Only she was look- 
ing at him. 

He murmured, softly: 

“Good-by !” 

“No!” she breathed. 

“You must go,” he said. “You must 
go while I have the strength to let you.” 

She whispered : 

“I can’t. It came all at once—I 
can’t !” 

“Bute.” 

She moved a little, toward him. Her 
face was near to his. 

“I am going with you,’ she whis- 
pered. And again: “I am going with 
you. 

They were both very young. Many, 
many things they did not know. Yet the 
greatest of all things that are of this 
world had come into their lives; and 
this, then, they did know—and this only. 

Side by side, through the darkling 
woods they went, following the shrill 
squeak of fife, the rumble of drum, and 
the sound of the singing men. 


CHAPTER IX 
Lost! 


There was despair at Valette, despair 
profound. A night had come and gone, 
and now it was morning; and still she 
had not been found. 

Leagues they had traveled through 
wood and brake, through road and for- 


est path—a father, grim-eyed, grim- — 


jawed; a priest with close-set lips and 
anxious eyes; a bent little old man who 
could do nothing but play the organ. 


And the bridegroom-to-be, he had hunt- — 


ed a little, too. 

Only the fragile old aunt and the bent 
old servant had remained where had 
once been the splendor of Valette, the 
one too delicate, the other too slow to 
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be of assistance. And now it was morn- 
in. 

Maitre had come from the woods 
—Le Maitre, who played the organ in 
the chapel. Aunt Marguerite saw him 
as he entered the gate. She was waiting 
as he neared the house. He answered 
the look of her eyes, shaking his head. 

She cried softly: 

“My poor brother !” 

“Come, mam’selle,” said old Louise, 
“one must not give up hope that she has 
been safe all the time.” 

“Safe,” exclaimed Mademoiselle de 
Valette. “Little Madeleine alone in the 
forest! And all I may do is to pray that 
my brother has found her.” 

Louise shrugged her bent shoulders. 

“That cold-blooded M. Raoul there, 
he does not need any one to pray for 
him! See him ; how calmly he sits on the 
porch yonder! He gave up the search 
pretty early, eh? Ah, that is one sort of 
a bridegroom!.And I think if one sort 
of misfortune has befallen him he de- 
serves it.” 

“One sort of misfortune,” repeated 
Mademoiselle de Valette. “What do you 
mean by ‘one sort of misfortune?’ ” 

“T have my ideas,” replied old Louise, 
sagely. “Now it is more than twenty- 
four hours Ma’m’selle Madeleine has 
been lost. Ha! If she had wished to be 
found she would have been. She went 
away without telling anybody. I have 
thought to myself, Why did she do that? 
Was it because she did not like this 
marriage, perhaps? You want the an- 
swer. I think you can see it, sitting on 
the porch yonder.” 

“Silence,” commanded Mademoiselle 
de Valette, angrily. “You're a fool!” 

The old servant watched her go. She 
did not see M. Raoul de Valette as he 
left his chair upon the porch and came 
toward her. He was beside her when 
at length she repeated to herself : 

\ “Fool!” 

He said, smiling at her shoulder: 

“T trust you address yourself, good 
woman.” 

She turned. 

“Tt might be that I spoke to the blind, 
M. Raoul.” 

“And who is blind here?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“All of you, perhaps,” she returned. 


“Because we have not found Made- 
moiselle Madeleine?” 

“Perhaps because you search only in 
the woods for her.” 

He asked, slowly : 

“Where do you think we should look 
for her?” 

She answered deliberately : 

“Nowhere where you are, M. Raoul.” 

“Then,” he said, musingly, “you do 
not think that she is lost.” 

“Oh, maybe.” 

“You mean because she wishes to be 
lost ?” 

“Who can tell?” 

“That is, she hides.” 

“Who knows?” 

He said, with a half smile: 

“T find the idea singularly unflatter- 
ing to myself.” He turned to find him- 
self face to face with Father O’Mara, 
tired of face, with broad shoulders 
bowed a little. 

“You bring good news, I trust, sir?” 
inquired Raoul. 

O’Mara shook his head. 

“None,” he said. And then: “Mon- 
sieur de Valette is coming back. I per- 
suaded him. He must take rest. Not 
a word—not a trace of her anywhere! 
At any other time we could have had 
all the neighborhood to help us. But 


‘the young men marched last night, and 


the rest wont assist. Not out of heart- 
lessness. There’s come a rumor that 
Gen. Jackson fought a great battle 
above New Orleans this morning, and 
one army or the other—they don’t know 
which—was almost massacred. Try to 
think of something to say to your 
cousin. If anything has happened to 
her”—He shook his head again. 

De Valette had come now. The long 
night had told upon him sadly ; yet eyes 
and jaw were still set grimly; in them 
there was no weakening. 

He looked at them both, at his cousin, 
at the priest. 

“Mind this,” he said, “I have not 
given up.” 

Raoul. said, slowly: 

“If I may suggest, isn’t there just a 
possibility—could it be that you seek 
in the wrong direction?” 

“She was seen to enter the woods,” 
returned de Valette. 

“But,” persisted Raoul, “suppose she 
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herself .had not wished to be seen? It 
is a test to my modesty; but I am will- 
ing to admit that Mademoiselle de Val- 
ette may not have been captivated by 
the alliance you proposed to her.” 

“That is unthinkable, sir,” cried de 
Valette. “Her obedience is unques- 
tioned !”” 

“Obedience?” repeated Raoul. “Yes, 
perhaps. But the circumstances are pe- 
culiar—even significant. I am presented 
to her as her betrothed. Then—she 
vanishes! Her motive? I argue a pre- 
vious fancy.” 

“Be more definite!” commanded de 
Valette. 

“But what more natural,” insisted 
Raoul, with a slight shrug of his shoul- 
ders, “than that a young lady in her 
chase for butterflies, perhaps, may meet 
a youth to her inclination—” 

He stopped. De Valette had come 
close to him and was looking at him 
with grim eyes. 

“Monsieur Raoul de Valette,” he said, 
his voice low and tense, “you speak of 
a Demoiselle de Valette. I could forget 
that you are my cousin. I cannot for- 


| get that you are a guest in my house.” 


He turned on his heel and left him. 
And Father O’Mara followed. 

Raoul de Valette watched them go. 
He smiled a little, flicking from silken 
hose with cambric handkerchief an im- 
aginary bit of dust. The sound of sing- 
ing came to him. It was a voice that 
he knew. 

He listened to the words: 

En eté, de nuit, est le temps le plus 

Pour les oiseaux amanus qut cherchent. 

le repos; 

Le coucou a vole le nid de Poriot; 

Pauvre petit mari! 
Pauvre Poriot! 

He repeated the words, translating: 

In summer, at night, the mating is best. 

At twilight they're winging their way 

home to rest. 

The cuckoo has stolen the oriole’s nest. 

Poor little husband! 
Poor oriole! 

And then she came, following her 
song. She saw him; she stopped; the 
mocking smile was on her lips. 

He Said, sternly: 

“I told you to go!” 

She returned, with great pretense of 
‘sympathy—of concern: 


“Ah, my Raoul. Could I leave you 
alone, unprotected, among these peo- 


.ple! They might fool you. They might 


marry you, after all, to that little one 
who, yesterday, was a child!” 

“What do you know of her?” he de- 
manded swiftly. 

She laughed, wildly. 

“M’sieur Raoul de Valette is quite 
an old gentleman!” she cried. “Quite 
an old gentleman!” Her mirth rang 
loud. 

“If Monsieur de Valette hears that 
you know anything of his daughter,” 
he said, through his teeth, “he'll not 
stop at half measures to get it out of 
you.” 

Again she laughed, this time scorn- 
fully. 

“Half measures!” she _ repeated. . 
“They are not needed. I came to tell. 
Only I stop to observe that Monsieur 
Raoul is not half so young and not 
nearly so pretty as”’— 

“As whom,” he demanded violently. 

She looked at him over one rounded 
shoulder tantalizingly. 

“As—shall we say M’sieur Gilbert 
Steele?” 

“That boy who found her asleep yes- 
terday ?” 

Yet again she laughed. 

“He has awakened her?” She con- 
tinued, in altered tones, swiftly. “She 
came looking. for him in the woods. 
She had forgotten you. He had to go 
after the soldiers—and she went with 
him!” 

He stood for a moment in silence. 
Then he said, slowly, harshly: 

“Last night! That ends it.” 


CHAPTER X 
BREAKING A BUTTERFLY 


They were about to start out again, 
Monsieur de Valette and the priest. 
Raoul stopped them. 

He said gravely: 

“Tt is my duty to tell you that no one 
need go.” 

De Valette stepped back startled, 
Raoul continued, formally : 

“You asked me to be more definite. 
7, . 


De Valette interrupted. 
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“You are going to repeat that suspi- 
cion?” he demanded harshly. 

“It is no longer a suspicion,” 
Raoul, coldly. 

“Take care, Monsieur Raoul!” cried 
the priest, warningly. 

To him Raoul turned, 

“My cousin,” he said, “has no right 
to resentment against me.” To Valette 
he said: “Do you think I wish to tell 
you this? Do I not lose by it as well as 
you? I am a De Valette. If dishonor 
falls upon the family, does it not fall 
upon me, also? My cousin, I speak in 
honor. I should be twice dishonored if 
I did not say what I shall say now.” 

“What is that?” De Valette’s voice 
was hoarse; yet he was his own. ~ 

Raoul drew himself up. Formally, 
coldly, he said: 

“Monsieur, I regret that I am 
obliged to decline the hand of Mademoi- 
selle de Valette.” 

“Are you aware,” demanded De Val- 
ette, tensely, “that such a statement 
demands explanation ?” 

Raoul inclined his head. 

“Mademoiselle de Valette left your 
house last night to follow that Ameri- 
can that you had driven out. He went 
away last night. She went with him. 
This woman,” he indicated L’Acadienne, 
“saw her.” 

De Valette’s head had sunk upon his 
breast. Father O’Mara stepped swiftly 
to his side. De Valette said slowly: 

“Tf it had been only her death?” 

Said O’Mara sharply: 

“T wont believe as white a soul as 
that is lost so easily!” 

To him Raoul paid no heed. 

“My cousin,” he said quietly, “I can 
only express my commiseration as a 
relative—my advice as a de Valette. If 
you can find this young man, either 
kill him or marry him to your daughter. 
Whichever you decide, I offer my assist- 


stated 


- ance.” 


“And she chasing butterflies only yes- 
terday!’’ muttered O’Mara. His voice 
trembled. “That child!” 

Raoul was speaking. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “I beg leave” — 

O’Mara raised his hand, stopping him. 

“Hark!” he cried. “There is some 
. one crossing the path yonder.” He 
peered intently. It was Crawley— 


Crawley, the recruit of the shock hair. 
He called to him, and Crawley came. 

O’Mara interrogated him quickly, 
sharply: 

“You were with Capt. Wolf’s com- 
pany?” 

The boy was almost weeping. 

“God help me, I was!” he wailed. 

“Young Gilbert Steele was with that 
company. Did you see him?” 

“No,” he replied, and then: “Wait! 
No, not on the march. Yes! Yes, I 
saw him! It was when we got to the 
boats—at 4 o’clock in the morning. I 
remember, because there was a young 
lady with him—the young lady here, 
from Valette. They turned her back 
there.” 

Came a dead, dead pause. At length 
Crawley spoke. “ 
“Was there anything more, Father? 
I’ve got to go! I carry bad news to the 
village!” His voice rose. “The English 
have beaten us! They shot us down 

like pigs in a pen!” 

O’Mara cried sharply : 

“Wolf’s company ?” 

“Gone!” the boy wailed, “we got 
caught outside the breastworks! It was 
a massacre! All are gone!” 

“But Gilbert Steele ?” 

“They’re all killed, I tell you!” the 
boy almost shouted. “They massacred 
us.” 

“But Gilbert ?” 

“He’s dead, I tell you—dead with a 
bullet through his heart. I saw them all 
killed! Those that were left they fin- 
ished with bayonets. But I crawled 
away’— 

Raoul interrupted. 

“Ask him of Madeleine!” he com- 
manded. 

De Valette raised his hand; eyes and 
jaw were grim—-grim as death. 

“No,” he said, “My daughter is 
dead.” 


O’Mata made as to protest. De Va- “ 


lette stopped him, 

“My daughter is dead,” he said again. 
“Death has come again to Valette. 
There is a ceremony to perform. It is 
the custom of my house.” 

He turned. Erect, unbending, unbent, 
he walked away. The de Valettes are 
a proud, proud race, you know. Their 
honor is to them far more than . 
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‘The rest followed; the rest, save the 
» woman who had told. She watched them 
' go, and waited. 

She was there when Madeleine came 
—a wan, weary little figure, golden hair 
in which the sunbeams dwelt dishev- 
eled, white dress, draggled—torn. She 
came slowly, with infinite weariness. 
The way had been long—very, very 

long—and bitter, too—very. 

_  L’Acadienne saw her. 

' “Name of the Holy Mother?” she 
» cried, her voice tense and strained. “Is 
it you?” 

' The round, wondering eyes turned to 
her. She said: 
| “TI fell down again—just yonder. I 
' thought perhaps some one might come 
' to help me. I’m tired.” And then: “Has 
| there come any message from Gilbert?” 
| _ L’Acadienne shook her head. She said 
' no word. 
| Madeleine continued. 

; “I’ve met no one all day in the woods. 

' I’ve walked so very far—all the way 
| from the river—alone. When we got to 
| the boats they wouldn’t let me go any 

' further. But HE had to go. They said 
| the battle would be to-day; but I don’t 
believe it. I wont let myself. They 
| wouldn’t hurt Gilbert, would they? You 
» think that, don’t you?” 
'. Raoul had come. Her betrothed. 
' She stumbled to her feet. She tried to 
| curtsey, as Aunt Margaret had taught 
| her. It was a piteous little effort. She 
' sank down upon the seat by the well 
_ curb weakly. She was very tired. 
| “Why did you come back here, made- 

- moiselle?” he demanded, quietly. 
She was puzzled. She looked up at 
him with wondering eyes. 
|  “I—TI didn’t know where else to go— 
> until Gilbert comes back,” she replied. 
' “You see, it is my home—here, Mon- 
Sieur Raoul.” 

He said slowly: 

“You should: not have come back.” 

She did not understand. L’Acadienne 
xplained. She said bitterly: 

“He means that we have no homes— 
such as you and I.” 

The little head bent, but not in un- 
erstanding. It was only that she 

ught she understood. 

“I know my father will be angry for 

-ececgguiidl she said plaintively. 


“But that is only because he doesn’t 
know. He will forgive me when he 
does. You see, it was true what you 
said, Monsieur Raoul. It comes all at 
once; and when I tell my father how 
it came to me you shall see that he 
will not punish me. I have too much 
to bear. I must keep thinking all the 
time. There has been no battle. Gil- 
bert is safe. If I keep saying that 
over and over again to myself I keep 
away some of the unhappiness, and so 
I can wait quite cheerfully until he 
comes back.” 

Raoul de Valette waited a moment— 
waited, then turned and went. 

The perplexity in the wondering eyes 
grew greater and there came from be- 
tween the childish lips a little ery: 

“I’m frightened !” 

The woman was by her side now. 

“Don’t stay here!” she cried. And 
then: “I’m frightened, too—frightened 
at myself! If I had done”—She placed 
her hands upon the girl’s weary little 
shoulders. “Look at me,” she com- 
manded. 

“What wrong have I done here?” she 
whispered. “What awful wrong have I 
done here?” She turned, then, to Made- 
leine, swiftly. “You must come with 
me!” she cried. “It ig not safe! I will 
help you!” 

“But my father will forgive me,” pro- 
tested Madeleine. “He’ll only be kind 
when [I tell him!” She turned. “Look!” 
she cried. “There’s Louise—and Aunt 
Margaret !” 

They came. Louise was weeping. 
Aunt Margaret walked stiffly, eyes be- 
fore her—eyes dimmed. 

Madeleine spoke to them, 

They did not answer. 

“Come!” cried L’Acadienne. 

Father O’Mara came, even as they 
had passed. She went to him. 

“Father!” she said, puzzledly. “Why 
wont Aunt Margaret speak to me?” 

He looked down on her. There was no 
longer in his eye the little gleam that 
she knew and loved. Instead, his eyes 
were wet. He wrinkled them; yet the 
sun was no more bright than usual. 
And his voice choked, as he said: 

“Monsieur de Valette may answer 
that.” 

And then her father came, straight, 
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erect, as she knew and had known him. 
She went to him, swiftly. 

“Father,” she cried. “Tell her that 
she mustn’t be unkind to me! She 
doesn’t understand.” 

She laid her hand upon his sleeve— 
a white, slender hand, timorous, afraid. 

“Nobody understands,” she went on, 
swiftly. 

It was all so plain to her—so sim- 
ple! Surely it must be as plain, as sim- 
ple, to them. 

“You must understand, father. You 
will if you'll just let me tell you. I had 
to go with Gilbert. I couldn’t help it! 
Don’t you see? You can’t help doing 
what love makes you when it comes. I 
didn’t know it was coming, I meant to 
be obedient to you. But love is so much 
stronger than anything else. God made 
it that way and I felt that it was right. 
It couldn’t have been wrong. You 
mustn’t punish me for something I 
couldn’t help—you mustn’t punish me 
—you mustn’t punish me!” 

She was frightened now—frightened 
at his cold impassivity, at the strange- 
ness of it all and of every one. She was 
frightened as a child is frightened. She 
put out her arms, for she wanted to 
hide her head upon her father’s breast, 
and shut it all out—all the great fear 
that was upon her. His arm held her 
back. 

For a moment she did not believe— 
she could not believe. Then she shrank 
back a little, drawing her hand across 
her eyes, palm out. Her father was 
going to the chapel door. For the first 
time she saw that in his hands he car- 
ried the candles. 

She turned to Father.O’Mara. 

“Did you see?” she cried, weakly. 
“Those were the candles that he car- 
ried. He’s taking them to the chapel. 
What does it mean?” 

The ways of faith are hard some- 
times, but they must be followed. The 
priest pointed toward the chapel. 

“The answer,” he said slowly, “is 
there.” 

Again she passed her hand, palm out, 
across her eyes. 

“But whom are they for?” she cried. 
“No one is dead here! I’ve seen them 
all—my father, Aunt Margaret, Louise! 
Tell me, who is it that is—dead!’’ 
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“There are not many candles on the 
altar.” 

She shrank back. 

“T’m afraid!” she whispered. “I’m 
afraid—to count them!” 

“As you hope for salvation and re- * 
penitance, go into the chapel. Count 
the candles and you will know.” 

L’Acadienne sprang forward. 

“She shall not!” she cried. “It is 
wicked and her father is wicked! It is 
a wicked torture! You are 2 cruel 
priest! She shall not!” 

He said sternly: 

“Her sin deserves it.” 

“Sin?” She laughed wildly. “What 
do you know of sin? You are only a 
priest !” 

“She must expiate,” he said. 

“Expiate!” exclaimed L’Acadienne.- 
“She has nothing to expiate! She is 
pure. Do you think I do not know sin 
—I? Do you think I cannot read her 
face? She is good! I looked into her 
eyes; I know! She has come back with- 
out stain !” 

The priest was shaken to his soul. 

“Tf I could believe that?” he said, 
with a great intake of breath. 

L’Acadienne turned. To Madeleine 
she said: : 

“Come away with me! Their hearts 
are frozen here! They want to torture 
you ! Come!” 

Madeleine shook her head a little. 

“T must know who it is that is dead,” 
she whispered. 

Came to them now the throbbing, 
pain-wrung strains of the requiem, 
played by old Le Maitre who could do 
naught else. Darkness had almost fallen, 

Dreadingly, with feet that lagged of 
fear and weariness, Madeleine de Va- 
lette went slowly toward the door of 
the chapel. She turned once, looking 
back. It was in her to run away—to 
hide from it all. But-the pride of Va-_ 
lette was in her, too. She did not run. 
She stayed. And at length she went . 
forward again. 

Now she was at the door. She could 
see within. Her heart was cold within 
her; there was a great heaviness over 
all her body. And then she counted. 

There were seventeen — seventeen 
candles ! 

She did not understand, at first. E 
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in the great fear, she did not under- 
She looked about her, 
for she could not understand. 

Her father’s voice reached her from 
the chapel: 

“Pray for the soul of one who was be- 
loved, but is no more. Pray for the lost 
soul of Madeleine de Valette.” 

Wondering eyes were staring now. 
Again she passed her hand, palm out, 
across her eyes. 

“But I’m not dead!” It was a whis- 
per, tense, vibrant. “I’m—lI’m alive!” 

Came again from the chapel: 

“Madeleine de Valette is dead. Her 
soul is lost!” 

“I’m not dead, and my soul lives!” 
she wailed, piteously; “it lives for Gil- 
bert!” 

And then there came the words: 

“Gilbert Steele died in battle this 
morning.” 

The pitiful little figure in draggled 
white stood for a moment, silent, mo- 
tionless. 

Then it swayed—it swayed yet fur- 
ther. And those that looked saw it crum- 
ple, even as crumples a rose leaf when 
the life is gone from it and the shock 
comes. 


CHAPTER XI 
“THE SOUL IS GONE” 


_It was Father O’Mara who lifted the 
crumpled little form from the cold steps 
of the chapel. He reached her side even 
before L’Acadienne, and that was quick- 
ly, indeed. _ 

The man of him and the love of him 
were uppermost now. All the rest he 
forgot; he remembered only that she 
was a child that he loved, and that she 
was stricken down. 

He bore her to his home, and he and 
the one old servant that ministered to 
his humble wants did what they could 
for her. She came to herself at length. 
Round, wondering eyes opened. But 
she said no word; only a little moan 
passed her lips. 

Father O’Mara brought the lentern 
nearer. Round eyes turned up to his. 
He started back; for in those eyes there 
was no expression save a great empti- 
ness. He shivered a little. Old Julie, the 
maid servant, fervently crossed herself. 





“The soul is gone!” she cried. “God 
be merciful to us!” 


It was no more than a day and a 
night ere she was able to rise from the 
bed. She seemed to know people—their 


faces; she seemed to know her sur- © 


roundings. 

She did not suffer. For her there was 
neither pain nor joy nor of that which 
lies between. All was a great emptiness. 

Father O’Mara, his heart pain-wrung, 
spent much time with her—much hope- 
less, helpless, cruelly rewardless time, 
Julie waited upon her ceaselessly. 

Her father knew that she was there, 
yet he came not to see her; and he for- 
bade those of his household to go near. 
Le Maitre it was who disobeyed him. 

He came—this old man who could 
play the organ, and who was good for 
naught else—bringing with him a play- 
thing of his childhood. It was all that 
he knew to do. 

They spoke of Monsieur de Valette,. 
did the old organist and the priest. 

“A strange-hearted man—monsieur !” 
mused O’Mara. “He must take care. ‘As 
ye do unto these little ones.’ ” 

“Strange-hearted,” repeated Le Mai- 
tre, wagging his old head. “In the night 
you can hear him walking—walking— 
all night. Then you hear the door open 
and close, and he has gone out to the 
chapel again to set fresh candles on the 
altar. Seventeen he keeps there, always 
—strange-hearted !” 

O’Mara said: 

“You must give him a message for 
me.” 

“Of M’am’selle 
afraid.” 

“You must,” commanded the priest. 
“Tell him that I say, ‘Take care!’ Tell 
him he has punished the innocent. Tell 
him that I have prayed for remission of 
my sin for what share I had in that 
punishment. There, in that chapel, and 
during that torture; Heaven granted me 
a revelation of the truth. God sent it 
by the mouth of a sinning woman, and 
a light fell upon me. Tell him that I say 
that his daughter is pure—to beware 
how he sins against a child; for that is 
a sin that even God cannot forgive.” 

Mlle. de Valette came with the other’s 
going. Father O’Mara greeted her, 


Madeleine? I’m 


















“We suspect Le Maitre of having 
been here,” she said crisply. 

“You came to find out,” he inter- 
rupted, “if that old servant of yours had 
a heart, so that your brother could pun- 
ish him for it. Well, you shall not go 
- until you have seen what your brother's 
kind of honor has done to the most hon- 
-orable of all the de Valettes.” 

“You’re wrong to compel me to do 
this!” she expostulated, agitatedly. 

“And if what they say of her in the 
village is true—” 

“What is that?” : 

“That her mind,” she began, hesi- 
tatingly. Then, “I’m afraid!” 

“Afraid!” he said, slowly. “It is only 
a little white butterfly that has broken 
its wings.” 

He might have said more. But then 
she came—the little figure that they had 
tortured the soul from, there on the 
chapel steps. 

She came slowly into the room, and 
calmly; and the great emptiness might 
have been a great peace had one not 
known. 

Under her breath, her aunt cried: 

“You know me?” 

Empty eyes turned to her. Empty 
voice answered: 

“Yes. You’re Aunt Margaret.” 

“You looked at me as though I were 
a stranger. Ah, to think you brought 
this suffering on yourself.” 

“She does not suffer,” declared 
O’Mara. “Her very incapacity for pain 
is her disease. If only she could feel, 
even to suffer! The day that again you 
see tears in her eyes she will be saved.” 

“She ought to feel. She ought to 
think !” 

“T do think,” said the empty voice. 
“T think all the time. I keep wondering 
—wondering—I wonder why Gilbert 
died. That was curious.” 

“You ought to think of your punish- 
. ment!” 

“Ought I?” Empty eyes were raised. 
“Was that a punishment when I lost my 
soul? I don’t see how it can be. Pun- 
ishing is hurtitig, isn’t it? How can I 
be punished when nothing hurts me?” 

“But it ought to! You must feel it!” 

“But I can’t. Don’t you see? I am 
dead. The candles are lighted for me. I 
don’t know where my soul is.” 


Mademoiselle de Valette shook her 
head slowly. Tears came to her eyes. 

“Why do you cry?” the empty voice — 
asked. “That’s only one of God’s ways, 
isn’t it?” 5 

“God’s ways!” cried Mademoiselle de 
Valette. “God’s punishment of sin!” 

The priest turned upon her. 

“God’s ways!” he cried, vehemently, 
“Do you think a worm in the dust can 
understand why a man rides by? Do 
you think that because we can see the 
beginning of one of God’s thoughts, our 
little minds can follow to the end of 
what He is thinking? Down here in the 
dust we call them ‘God’s ways,’ but they 
are only man’s mistakes! 

“You call that God’s way?” he de- 
manded, almost fiercely. “I'll tell you 
one thing I know about God’s way, by 
faith! That He never punished the good — 
love, and I say to you this was a good 
love! It came to her just as blossoms 
come to a tree in the spring! She had a 
right to it as much as the tree to its 
blossoms, and like them, it was good! I 
tell you, there was no fault in her that 
will offend God! And in the end He will 
give her peace.” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE GREAT MIRACLE 


Now it came to pass that Crawley, the 
recruit of the shock hair and the nerve- 
less spine, had lied. 

The massacre that he said he had seen 
had been no massacre; the defeat had 
been a victory. 

Gilbert Steele came back from the 
battle—came back unharmed, with joy 
in his heart, and gladness in his eyes— 
came back to Madeleine—Madeleine de 
Valette. 

In the village they told him that she 
was with Father O’Mara. 

Ejyven before him was the gypsy 
woman who had wrought the harm— 

He entered the room, all light and 
gladness. “Where is she?” he cried. 

There was that in the face of the 
pfiest that made him stop—that ban- 
ished the light from his face—L’Acadi- 
enne said, slowly: 

“M’sieur Gilbert, you must go to the 
chapel of Valette, and pray for het.” 
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“She is not dead!” he cried, hoarsely. 

“Listen. I know this. The old people 
taught me when I was a child that when 
a soul is lost the one who loved it most 
shall go to the place where it was lost 
and pray for it to come back. Go to the 
chapel at Valette. There you will see the 
candles that her father keeps burning 
for her. There she lost her soul.. You 
loved her most. Pray for her there.” 

She stopped. There had entered the 
room the empty little figure, with the 
empty voice—the empty eyes. 

Gilbert started forward, arms out- 
stretched. _ 

“Madeleine!” he cried, chokingly. 

“Yes?” she said. 

“You're angry with me!” 

She shook her head. 

“But,” he persisted, eagerly, yet puz- 
zled, “you aren’t glad to see me.” 

“No,” 

“You—you don’t love me?” he whis- 
pered. Then: “You changed so quickly.” 

“Yes; I think that is it. I’ve changed. 
I changed when Gilbert died.” 

His face went yet mote white. She 
went on: ‘ 

“I lost my soul then. It went away 
from me at the altar. I think it must 
have gone with Gilbert’s.” 

“Pray for us,” came brokenly from 
between his quivering lips. “Pray for us 
both,” 

L’Acadienne bent over him. 

“It is you who must pray,” she said, 
“if you are the one who loved her most. 
Did I not tell you?” 

Slowly, with great effort, he got to 
his feet. He did not look again. Head 
sunk, feet lagging, he stumbled from the 
room. 

Empty eyes watched him go. Then, 


suddenly, they seemed to those who 
watched to lose of their emptiness a 
little. 

And then, as flits the butterfly, she 
sped swiftly through the door. They saw 
her eyes as she passed. The emptiness 
was gone! A soul had come into its own 
again! 


There is little more to tell. There, 
before the altar, she found him, pray- 
ing—praying for her—for himself; for 
her father was there, in him the out- 
raged pride of Valette, than which there 
is no greater—her father, demanding of 
Gilbert a life in payment for that soul 
he was thought to have taken. 

That was why Gilbert Steele prayed 
for himself. 

“I pray for the soul of Gilbert 
Steele,” he said; “that when it is re- 
quired of him to-day it may, come to 
peace.” 

- She bent forward. 

“I pray that the soul of Madeleine de 
Valette may be restored to her,” he 
went on; “that she may have peace.” 

And then: 

“Have mercy on me, O God, accord- 
ing to Thy loving kindness!” 

He heard her voice beside him. He 
looked, all the great gladness come to 
his heart again ; she finished close, close 
against his breast: 

“Have mercy on me, O God, accord- 
ing to Thy loving kindness!” 
And then it was that God,-in His lov- 
ing kindness, brought peace and under- 
standing and the fullness of His merey 
to a proud old man; and in that fullness 
He made that man to know of the 

things that are His, 

And forever the emptiness had gone! 
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HE greatest thing in the 

world? The One Best 

Bet? No, you’re wrong 

when you think it is health 

and happiness. I know that is 

generally'the dope that is giv- 

en the youthful seeker of in- 

formation. I have a hazy rec- 

ollection of having had it 

served up to me. It is a very 

good formula to use, but as 

the years go by—and I’m not 

ashamed to admit that I’ve sat 

on the rear car and waved my 

hand at a good many fleeting 

years—as those years go by 

I am more and more firmly 

convinced that those old adage-mak- 

ers were not speaking always from 
the depths of their own hearts. 

It’s a funny thing, the way we are 

ail willing to give somebody a nice 
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lot of advice about being early 
to bed, the man that is good 
being happy, and other gags 
like that. But it is a lot fun- 
nier the way none of us is 
willing to take our own medi- 
cine. 
When I was a kid in school, 
copying sentences in copy- 
books about “haste makes 
waste” and “honesty is the 
best policy” and “a .small 
chew is better than a big 
bite,” I used to think that the 
people who made the copy- 
books were trying to “string” 
us boys. Those things didn’t 
sound real straight from the heart; 
they sounded too much as if they 
were put on. 
There’s another one of those old — 
things I frequently listen to with my — 





mental ear. It’s the one about all not 
being gold that glitters. I know that’s 
true, because I’ve proved it by experi- 
ence. I’ve known several nickel-plated 
stats. 

No, the one best bet isn’t health and 
happiness. The one best bet isn’t even 
the thing we want the worst of any- 
thing else in the world—no -matter 
whether our desires run to wealth, 
fame, or a chicken farm. The greatest 
thing in the world is the thing we 
think we want and can’t get. That’s 
the human-nature way of looking at 
it, and human nature is about as -r- 
nery a customer as you can find in the 
world. It never knows whether it 
wants a thing because it wants it or 
whether it wants. it just because it 
doesn’t want it, or because somebody 
else has it. 

Once there was a big apple grow- 
ing in the top of a big tree, the limbs 
of which stretched across the high 
board fence over the alley. Not far 
away there lived a kid who occasion- 
ally passed by that tree. One day the 
kid spied the apple hanging on the 
end of a big limb inside the fence, and 
he saw that the apple was already 
leaving the others behind in the race. 
They were green then, but this par- 
ticular apple was the biggest. 

The next day the kid went back to 
take a second look at the apple, and 
he knew he wanted it and wanted it 
very badly, but he thought he ought 
to wait a little while. Something hap- 
pened and the kid didn’t see the apple 
again for two weeks; then it was al- 
most twice as big as any other on the 
tree and was turning red. The sight 
of it made the kid’s mouth run like 
an irrigation ditch. 

It was a high-board fence, but hich- 
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board fences are made to keep out 
dogs and horses and cows; they are 
not made to keep out boys. So the kid 
found a knot-hole in the fence, big 
enough for his fingers, and another 
knot-hole big enough for his toes, and 
started up the fence. He didn’t make 
much noise, because boys don’t make 
noise except when their mothers tell! 
them not to. 

Pretty soon the kid got his head to 
the top of the fence and was just 
about ready to pull himself up and 
step over onto the tree, when he 
changed his mind. From the ground 
below him came a roar like a lion’s 
and the clanking of a chain. When the 
owner of the roar—a big black bull- 
dog—dashed himself and his chain 
against the inside of the fence, the kid 
dropped to the ground on the other 
side, and before the dog got back 
to earth he was out of sight. Boys 
may be slow when they are getting 
up in the morning, but there are times 
when they move like greased light- 
ning. 

Of course, any self-respecting kid 
would refuse to let a little thing like 
a bulldog scare him away permanent- 
ly from his own apple, especially 
when he has been watching it for a 
month, and this kid went back the 
next day and peeped through the 
fence. Mr. Dog-and-chain was still on 
duty and not far off was a man. The 
boy didn’t care about the man. He 
knew he could outrun any man alive 
if he had a good start, but a dog has 
four legs and dogs bite without fear 
of the consequences. Being a wide- 
awake kid, he knew that men don’t 
hurt boys except by accident, being 
afraid of the law. He knew, too, that 
dogs never think of the law. 





So the kid slipped away. Some peo- 
ple might think the kid would have 
given up the apple after such discour- 
agements, but such people have never 
been kids. There might have been 
other apples just as good at the corner 
grocery, which the boy could have 
bought “for a nickel—or even for a 
penny or two—but they were not his 
apples, and they were not at the top 
of a tree, and they did not grow above 
a dog. The kid thought that apple in 
the tree was the best apple in the 
world, and he was quite sure he want- 
ed that very apple more than any- 
thing else. 

Being a kid he was cunning, and he 
remained away from the apple tree 
and the alley for a week. Once or 
twice he walked past—in the distance 
—to be sure his apple was still there. 
He thought if he didn’t show up 
around the tree for a week the finger 
of suspicion could not be pointed at 
him should the apple disappear. He 
saw, with a mighty thumping of his 
heart, that the apple was getting big- 
ger and redder every day, and he was 
positive it was the one best bet. 

The next day the kid made another 
try for his apple; he wanted to rescue 
it from the dragon, which he called 
the dog. He saw no signs of the drag- 
on or the man when he peeped 
through the fence, and so he climbed 
up and stepped into the tree and start- 
ed after the apple. He was a little kid 
and a good climber, and though the 
apple was on the end of the limb, he 
reached it quickly and was stretching 
_ out his itching fingers to grasp it, 

when he heard the clank of a chain, a 
growl, and an angry shout. 

The kid took one look through the 
leaves and saw the dog and the man 


approaching on the run, the man wav- 
ing a rake and yelling: 

“Now I’ve got you, you little thief! 
Now I’ve got you!” 

The kid did not stop to continue the 
conversation. He might have an- 
swered, but he was too busy getting 
back to the fence, which he reached 
before the man and the dog arrived 
at the trunk of the tree. The kid 
paused for a moment on top of the 
fence, screened by the leaves. He 
might have yelled a derisive answerto 
the man, but he didn’t. He was a kid 
wise in the ways of men and dogs and 
apple-trees, and he silently gave an- 
other lie to the belief that boys are 
slow. Also, he refuted the slander that 
they are dreadfully noisy. 

As the kid scudded before the wind . 
along the alley fence, he looked back 
over his shoulder at that apple, big- 
ger and redder and more to be desired 
than ever. 

The summer hurried by and the kid 
learned more wisdom. He watched 
the apple grow and grow, and saw 
that the other apples on the tree were 
disappearing. Perhaps he could have 
given reliable information as to the 
disposition of some of them—but he 
never spoke of it in public. His heart 
still yearned for that big red apple, 
but his mouth had stopped watering 
for it, for his desire now became not 
one of appetite, but of passion. Some 
kids fall desperately in love with their 
girl playmates, but this kid fell in love 
with an apple. 

The kid took to playing detective 
on the man and the dog, learned when 
the man left the place, when he 
worked in the front part of the yard, 
and when he worked in the garden, 
and when the dog would be away. 





Finally, one day in July, the kid 
caught the watch-dog in the front 
yard when the man was downtown, 
and the long sighed-for and passion- 
ately yearned for big red apple be- 
came his very own, 

If I were a poet, instead of being 
just a comedian, I could—from the 
thoughts of the kid in the ten minutes 
' it took him to get homeafter his hands 
' had tenderly torn the fruit from the 
tree—write a wonderful sonnet io 
that red apple. I would tell how he 
patted and fondled the apple, rested 
it lovingly against his cheeks, talked 
_ to it, whispered to it, and rubbed it 


_ with his coat-sleeve until it shone like 


' a mirror. 

' It was such a beauty that when he 
| got home he didn’t dare to let any of 
' his people see it. His mother would 


| have known at once that no one had 


© given it to him, and that he didn’t 


| have money enough to buy such an 


' apple. And his brothers and sisters 
' would have wanted part of it. 

' So the kid slipped into the back 
' yard, crawled under the back porch, 
and prayed to be let alone until he had 
' devoured his lovely, beloved apple. 

- He held it up for one long, last ad- 
' miring gaze, drew a deep. breath, 
| sighed, and pressed his teeth into it. 


© An instant he waited for the sweet 


| juice to spurt out; another instant he 
_ waited to detect the exquisite flavor. 


- The next instant he turned loose a 


| yell that would make an Apache go 
» yellow with envy, then hurled the ap- 
| ple from him, jumped up, and danced 
» around sputtering. To be truthful, I 
_ expect he cussed. 

» The apple, you see, had gone bad 
_ on the inside, though still a beauty on 
| the “out.” 


me . 


The kid had waited too long to get 
the one thing he thought he wanted 
more than anything else in the world, 
In the meantime, the other boys had 
plucked most of the other apples off 
the tree, while he had gloated secretly 
on the feast he would have when he 
should get the only apple in the 
world. 

If I were a philosopher as well as 
a poet, instead of being a mere come- 
dian, I could preach quite a sermon 
from the experience of that kid. But 
not being a philosopher, I must be sat- 
isfied to remark that there are lots of 
times when we pass up good bets by — 
trying so d—d hard to cash in the one 
best. 

I remember the time when I was a 
youth, with a growing pain to go on 
the stage, and I thought I would be 
the happiest thing in the world if I 
could get an engagement that would 
pay me twenty-five dollars a week. I 


‘knew some actors that got such a 


handsome salary, and I thought it was 
the big red apple at the end of the top- 
most limb. 

But when the time came that I was 
always sure of my little twenty-five 
dollars per week, I couldn’t see any- 
thing except the fifty dollars that the 
other fellow was getting—and me just 
as good an actor. 

It wasn’t the twenty-five dollars I 
wanted, or the fifty dollars, though 
that was what I thought, but I didn’t 
have sense enough to know this until 
after I had gotten the twenty-five dol- 
lars and learned from experience. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher, but the fun- 
ny thing about it is, it never teaches 
the same lesson to two people; every 
fellow must learn from his own ex- 
perience. 





I can look back a few years—and I 
hope I may be pardoned for indulging 
in personalities—and remember with 
pleasure the time when I thought a 
wife (a certain wife) would make me 
the happiest man in the world. I got 
her, and I was happy, but again I 
learned that it isn’t possible for the 
human being to put a fence around 
his desires. So I caught myself want- 
ing a baby to call me “Daddy.” I got 
the baby, and then seven more. That 
Should have been enough to satisfy 
even the greediest of human beings, 
and I am brave enough to place the 
stage comedian in the list of human 
beings. But it didn’t satisfy me. 

I wanted a farm then on which I 
could turn loose my family. 

When the farm came—to a city 
man anything is a farm that isn’t en- 
tirely covered by the house or com- 
pletely surrounded by his neighbors’ 
walls—and I had turned the children 
loose to graze, I started off to raise 
money to raise the mortgage and help 
raise the kiddies, I felt again very 
much like the kid of the big red apple. 

And I can even carry the compari- 
son a little further. I soon found that 
my own apple wasn’t as good as I 
thought it was going to be. I had my 
wife and my babies and my salary, 

“but I had to be separated from my 
family too much. That was the bitter 
part about it. And then, too, I found 
another soft spot in my apple—when 
I went back to the farm for the vaca- 
tion. I wasn’t lonesome, but I missed 
some of the city conveniences, and so 
the first thing I knew I was longing 
for a private race-track right inside 
my farm, so I could watch the ponies 
run and have fun betting with myself. 


Having been a comedian during all 
my years on the stage, I naturally 
have had a longing to be taken seri- 
ously—to play in the serious, legiti- 
mate drama. Every time I have said 
anything about this longing I have 
been given the laugh. I admit that 
there were times when I spoke for 
the express purpose of making a 
laugh, but not always. : 

There have been times when I have 
worked myself up to the point of be- 
lieving I would have been a good 
tragedian, and the next minute I 
would be longing for a chance to_ 
show the people what I could do in 
that style of acting. It isn’t an unusu- 
al longing. Nat Goodwin, one of the 
best of our comedians, had it, and he 
was bitten by it a number of times. 

Whenever I get to thinking too 
much of being serious in public, I con- 


sole myself with the story of the kid = 


and the big red apple. 


It is a different matter to be — 


laughed at when you are trying to ~ 
make people laugh at you, and to be = 
laughed at when you are trying to © 
make people take you seriously. 

After all, the one best bet isn’t the 
thing we want and get, but it’s the 
thing we think we want and never 
succeed in getting. Which is just an- 
other way of saying that the One 
Best Bet is to keep right on doing 
your very best, no matter what you 
are trying to do—whether it’s being 
a comedian or making pickles. 


A Buk. 
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WO-THIRDS of the theatres in 
New York have changed their 
bills since Christmas. Twenty- 
six plays came into town, of which 


number twelve, like the gentleman in 


the song, turned around and went 
right out again. The most interesting 
and, I think, the most successful of 
the fortunate fourteen proved to be 
Clyde Fitch’s last work, “The City,” 
posthumously produced by the Shu- 
berts at,the Lyric Theatre. This piece 
is a melodrama in which a subject of 
general concern is rather inconclusive- 
ly argued, and in which a set of stir- 
ting circumstances leads into a big 
scene of truly terrific power. “The 
City” is not, as it has been proclaimed, 
“the high water mark of Clyde Fitch,” 
‘lacking the wealth of incident and 
profound insight into ordinary, every- 
day human nature which made not- 


able “The Truth,” “The Climbers,” 
and “The Girl with the Green Eyes.” 
That none of these chefs d’ceuvre 
won the unqualified praise bestowed 
upon “The City” is a fact easily sus- 
ceptible of explanation. When one 
sponsors a new play one is rather 
lucky to be dead! 

Fitch meant “The City” to be a 
demonstration of the manner in which 
life in a great community develops all 
that is worst in weak characters. This 
purpose is not accomplished. The five 
people whom the author uses in mani- 
festation are no more despicable when 
the play ends than they were when it 
began. The sin that is the foundation 
of their tragedy is committed during 
their stay in the country, and its con- 
sequences must have overtaken them 
in Middleburg as surely as in New 
York. “The City,” therefore, has to be 
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considered simply as a melodrama, and its success cred- 
ited to the dynamic force of the scene already men- 
tioned and to the remarkable acting of the chief figure 
in that scene, Tully Marshall. 

The Rands are the most highly respected citizens of 
Middleburg, where the head of the family, George Rand, 
owns a bank and a closet containing one of the finest 
skeletons in captivity. From this closet, early in the first 
act, there emerges an illegitimate son, who, in addition 
to being a blackmailer, is accustomed to permitting him- 
self such minor indulgences as the use of the hypo- 
dermic needle. This man, George Frederick Hannock, is 
ignorant of his relationship to Rand, but, armed with 
the knowledge that his mother was seduced by the 
banker and that the bank itself has been plundered by 
its guardian, he has lived a life of ease on money ex- 
torted from his father. George Rand, Jr., overhearing 
part of the last purchase of silence, is told the whole 
truth, after which the whited sepulcher of Middleburg 
goes into a room off stage R., and dies of an apoplectic 
stroke. 

George Rand, Jr., and Mother Rand, and the two girl 
Rands have spent a large part of the first act begging 
the master of their house to take up his residence in 
New York. We are not surprised, then, several months 
and one intermission later, to find the remnant of the 
family in town, where the eldest son is about to be 
nominated for the governorship. George, moved by a 
strong sense of duty, has given his half-brother employ- 
ment as his secretary, though he has confided to no one 
the facts of the relationship. Hannock takes an injection 
of morphine in full view of the audience, insists upon 
being bribed by the campaign manager, who notifies 
Rand of the honor in store for him, and finally declares 
himself in love with Rand’s youngest sister, Cicely. It 
is at this spot that Fitch enters into what undoubtedly 
is the strongest single incident to be found in any of his 
half hundred plays. 

Rand, horrified at the revelation made to him, im- 
plores Hannock to give up Cicely, urging a reason which 
he dare not put into words. The secretary replies that 
they were married that morn- 
ing. Struck dumb for a moment 
by this confession, Rand insists 
that the two must part immedi- 
ately and forever, finally strik- 
ing Hannock full in the face 
with the information that he is 
wedded to his own sister. Han- 
nock, staring across the table 
at the divulger of this mon- 
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strous secret, cries: “You're a ——liar!” Thephraseisn’t 
a pretty one, spoken on the stage, but it probably is 
just what would have been said by Hannock, and its 
effect is electric. The man refuses to believe what has 
been told him. It is a trick, he cries—a trick to keep him 
away from the woman he loves. They wont be separ- 
ated by any such falsehood. He calls Cicely, who is in 
the next room, and asks her to renounce her family 
and go away with him. Cicely consents, and Rand 
proceeds to carry into effect his threat that, if need be, 
he wil! tell the girl herself why the fulfillment of her 
marriage is impossible. Hannock, goaded to frenzy, 
draws a revolver, and, to prevent his bride’s hearing 
the truth, shoots her dead. Rand locks him in the room 
and sends for the police. 

What follows really baffles description. It is almost 
tego dreadful, too grewsome, too wholly pathological for 
exposition in a theatre, but there can be no denying its 
tremendous grip and power. Hannock, a moral and phy- 
sical degenerate, a nervous wreck, a mental ruin, is ut- 
terly crushed by the series of calamities that has fallen 
upon him. Tortured by fear and grief and impotent 
hatred, facing inevitable doom, writhing helpless in the 
irresistible grasp of his enemy, he whimpers, cries, 
makes inarticulate sounds, beats his head upon the floor, 
and in every other conceivable way demonstrates the 
reptilian loathsomeness of the most repulsive type of 
human being. That his rat-in-a-corner denunciation of 
his tormentor awakens in Rand a tardy comprehension 
of his own moral obliquity is a development of the theme 
that subtracts from rather than adds to the nerve-racking 
stress of the situation. It is unbelievable that any man, 
no matter how great an egoist, the victim of such a 
tragedy as this, facing the murderer of their sister, not 
fifty feet away from the spot where the body of that 
sister is lying, would indulge himself in introspection. 
Certainly, the audience does not devote much attention 
to this self-probing, focusing its eyes upon the horrid 
spectacle of the terrorized creature, who, baffled in his 
attempt to compass self-destruction by showing how 
his suicide would hide the disgrace of the Rands, finally 
drops at the feet of his perse- — renaTo: 
cutor, groveling in the dirt, as & a 
the curtain falls, 

The third and last act of the Eas 
drama, which is supposed to oc- 
cur. three hours later, is not 
particularly important. 
shows the Rands gathering up 
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oratorical discussion of the influence of the city, to re- 
turn to Middleburg. George, who has lost the coveted 
nomination, nevertheless retains his sweetheart, and, 
with her as his inspiration, announces his intention of 
beginning again, this time on sound moral ground, his 
fight for worldly success. None of this is particularly 
convincing when one remembers the dead girl in the 
next room, and, as I said in the beginning, the author 
has not succeeded in showing that the city had anything 
to do with the tragedy of his play. 

Mr. Marshall’s achievement in the réle of Hannock 
probably is the most discussed feat of histrionism 
known to New York since, in 1883, a young actor named 
Richard Mansfield appeared in “A Parisian Romance” 
at the Union Square Theatre. So remarkable a situa- 
tion as that at the end of the second act of “The City” 
could hardly fail to make the reputation of its principal 
performer, but Mr. Marshall really deserves less credit 
for that one tour de force than for the carefully con- 
sidered characterization that makes it plausible. The re- 
mainder of the company, excepting Edward Emery, 
George Howell, A. H. Stuart, and Eva Vincent, is in- 
differently good. Walter Hampden, who will be recalled 
as the Bishop of “The Servant in the House,” seems to 
be all voice—hard, inexpressive voice, at that. His in- 
flexibility makes young Rand even more an egoist and 
a poseur than the author can have intended. 

Clyde Fitch’s friends, who saw him, hale and hearty, 
leaving for Europe a few weeks before his demise, found 
a strange reflection of their feelings in the first act of 
“The City,” where the dramatist put into the mouth of 
the banker’s son these words: “It seems but a second 
ago that I was standing here, talking to him, and now 
he’s dead! Dead! What does it all mean?” 


“THE LILY” 


Depending for its success upon one scene, “The 
Lily,” adapted from the French of Pierre Wolff and 
Gaston Leroux by David Belasco, and presented at the 
Stuyvesant, is structurally the prototype of “The City.” 
: Up to 9:45 o’clock this piece is 
as wordy and uneventful as a 
presidential inauguration. At 
that hour “The Lily” begins to 
be drama, and goes on being 
drama until shortly after 11. 
Its first part, however, lacké 
even the mild interest of “The 
City,” for, while Fitch treated 
of universal conditions, the 
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story invented by Wolff and Leroux could not have 
come to pass except on the continent. 

The Comte de Maigny, a bankrupt and wholly selfish 
old roué, has two daughters who practically are prison- 
ers in his chateau. Finding his own relaxation in Paris, 
this nobleman sees no reason why the lives of his chil- 
dren should not be given wholly to the care of him and 
his house. Odette, the elder of the pair, has had a love 
affair many years before the beginning of the play, but 
has been induced to give up her suitor and resign her- 
self to spinsterhood. This she does without complaint, 
and her father succeeds in believing that she is happy. 
Christiane, when she ripens into young womanhood, bit- 
terly resents her confinement, and, becoming enamored 
of an artist, Georges Arnaud, who is painting in the 
neighborhood, permits him to court her by means of 
secret messages and meetings. Emile Plock, a wealthy 
cotton merchant, whose daughter is to marry De 
Maigny’s son, Maximilien, learns of this wooing, and 
breaks off the match between his daughter Lucie and 
the Vicomte. 

De Maigny, apprised of the reason for the breach, 
cannot believe that Christiane would have been so base 
as to disobey him. He compels her to write a note sum- 
moning her lover, and waits for the coming of Arnaud. 
The letter has been sent unsigned; if the painter re- 
sponds it will prove that he recognizes the handwriting 
and has been accustomed to receiving similar communi- 
cations. The scene of waiting is full of suspense, and it 
is followed by an exceptionally tense interview, in which 
Arnaud, caught in the trap, tries to convince his host 
that his visit had nothing to do with the letter. When he 
has gone, there ensues a violent scene between Christiane 
and her father. The Comte orders her to her room, pre- 
sumably with the intention of beating her, and Chris- 
tiane is shrieking for mercy when Odette, theretofore a 
model of silence, discretion and obedience, turns upon 
the old scoundrel, her father, drawing a vivid portrait 
of his wretched selfishness and of her own suffering 
through years of empty-heartedness. She whom her 
father thought happy, wearing her poor hands to the 
bone in his service, has never 
ceased to want her lover, to = 
mourn him and her own loneli- 
ness, to yearn in silence for the 
blessings of wifehood and 
motherhood. This situation is 
one of amazing power, so uni- 
versal in its humanness that 
the audience is moved to sym- 
pathy and to enthusiasm de- 
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spite the fact that the greater part of it never heard of 
another household in which such parental despotism 
could be maintained. 

For some reason not quite clear, the existence of an 
incumbrance not having been required for her father 
to end the engagement of Odette, the artist who loves 
Christiane already has a wife. This is said to be the way 
with artists, and perhaps Mr. Belasco married off Ar- 
naud for the sake of verisimilitude. At all events, the 
Comte de Maigny, in the end, is persuaded to go to that 
dear Paris, and Christiane to wait for her wooer to get 
a divorce, a proceeding that, in France, occupies three 
years. One doesn’t find the conclusion altogether satis- 
factory. One knows artists almost as well as Mr. Belasco 
seems to know them, and one feels pretty sure that, long 
before the three years are up, M. Arnaud wont be able 
to recall whether Christiane was the girl with the red 
hair whom he met in Normandy or that delightful little 
thing with the brown eyes who used to pose for him in 
Bordeaux. 

Whatever happened to Christiane while we were dis- 
posing of our lobster and musty ale, in a fifth act that 
was never written, Odette’s outburst at the end of the 
third act is what keeps a two-blocks-long line of car- 
riages in front of the Stuyvesant. The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theatre with Me was so moved by it that she 
forgot to powder her nose when it was over, and she 
begs me, as a personal favor, to say that Nance O’Neil, 
as Odette, proved herself to be preéminently the great- 
est actress in America. 

“Came to her own” is the phrase most of our re- 
viewers applied to Miss O’Neil, whose barnstorming 
days have ended with her engagement at the Stuyves- 
ant. With the most sincere apologies to The Lady, I 
can’t say that Miss O’Neil impressed me to any such 
extent. She is exceedingly good in her “big scene,” as 
Mr, Marshall is in his at the Lyric, but then, as I ad- 
mitted in praising Mr. Marshall, nobody who gets such 
an opportunity without being married to her manager 
ever is very bad in a “big scene.” And there was noth- 
ing else by which to judge Miss O’Neil. All she had to 
do up to the end of the third 
act was to look interesting. 

One isn’t obliged to consult 
one’s program to find who’s 
who at the Stuyvesant. It is a 
distinguished company, and it 
gives a fine and harmonious 
performance. The chief fault to 
be found is that, in a play typi- 
cally French, no one, except 
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Charles Cartwright, even remotely suggests France. 
The worst offender in this respect is Florence Nash, 
whose characterization of Lucie suggests nothing nearer 
the Champs Elysées than the east side of Houston 
Street. Mr. Cartwright’s De Maigny and Julia Dean’s 
Christiane are two capital portraits, while there is much 
excellence in the remainder of a cast including Alfred 
Hickman, Bruce McRae, William J. Kelly, Leo Ditrich- 
stein and Dodson Mitchell. 


“THE BARRIER” 


This has been a month of melodrama; some of it, 
like “The City” and “The Lily,” neatly disguised, and 
the rest, including “The Barrier” and “The Command- 
ing Officer,” wearing no mustache to deceive you, Eu- 
gene Presbrey’s adaptation of the novel by Rex Beach, 
placed on view at the New Amsterdam, is a notable ad- 
dition to the list of plays dealing with the North and 
West. I often wonder whether anywhere in the real 
world there are to be found melodramatic communities 
of the sort depicted in these stories of life on the fron- 
tier, the much utilized land of King Kartridge. It doesn’t 
seem possible that any set of human beings could stand 
the nervous strain of such an existence, in which every- 
body, from the leading man to the low comedian, keeps 
his hand on his pistol and it’s a dull afternoon that 
doesn’t find half the cast of characters in danger of their 
lives. 

“Be that as it may,” to quote George Monroe, the 
border has supplied us with many interesting plays, and 
not the least interesting of the lot is “The Barrier.” 
Now and again its drama runs off the track into arid 
lands of superfluous talk and mixed motives, but, in the 
main, Mr. Presbrey’s offerings is of a sort to keep the 
spectator sitting bolt upright in his or her seat. Whoever 
has read the novel—I haven’t—knows that it concerns 
John Gale, whose sweetheart marries and is killed by 
Dan Stark. Gale finds the dead woman with her baby in 
her arms, and accused of the murder, takes the child 
and escapes to the wilds of Alaska. — eighteen 
years later, Captain Burrell, U. 
S. A., falls in love with the girl, 
Necia, but, supposing her a 
half-breed, makes a desperate 
though unsuccessful attempt 
to repress his passion. Finally, [ 
he proposes to Necia, who has | 
been wretched because of his [ 
attitude toward her, and that 
same day Gale, driven into a 
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corner by the presence of Sharp, tells Burrell the truth, 
and, in a most exciting duel in the dark, “gets” his man. 

To me, one of the seven wonders of the world will 
always be the fact that Theodore Roberts is not among 
the biggest and most profitable stars in America. He 
certainly is among our very best actors. I know of none 
other who has his authority, his dramatic instinct, his 
repose and his mastery of detail. Mr. Roberts’ delinea- 
tion of the surly, watchful, soul-haunted John Gale 
ranks with any histrionic work of our season. Florence 
Rockwell is almost, but never quite, convincing as 
Necia, and James Durkin makes a manly and imposing 
Burrell. W. S. Hart’s Stark, though obviously modeled 
on Frank Keenan’s Jack Rance, is effective and cred- 
itable. 

“The Barrier” isn’t likely to attract large audiences 
in effete New York, but that is New York’s fault—and 
misfortune. Whoever misses seeing Mr. Roberts’ Gale 
misses a performance that he or she would have been 
glad to remember. 


“THE COMMANDING OFFICER” 


Theodore Burt Sayre’s “The Commanding Officer,” 
which remained only three weeks at the Savoy, is an- 
other play of the West—a West with electric lights, tele- 
phones, and women who wear orchids and the latest 
“creations” from Paris, The action takes place at a mili- 
tary post in Nevada, where the colonel’s lady wears her 
husband’s uniform at midnight to the rooms of Brent 
Lindsay, who has promised to give her a photograph 
which, if shown, would lend sinister color to what really 
was an innocuous flirtation. The lady, Mrs. Archer, 
misses her way and returns home without having seen 
Lindsay, but the next morning that interesting black- 
guard is found dead. The crime is laid at the door of the 
post, and two officers are found to have been absent 
from their quarters during the night. A village. gossip 
has seen the shadow of a man in uniform on the curtain 
of a bedroom occupied by Floyd Carroll, a school friend 
of Mrs. Archer, the shadow having been that of the 
masquerading colonel’s lady. It 
seems to follow that one of the 
two. officers must have been 
with Miss Carroll, and that the 
other killed Lindsay. To pro- 
tect his sweetheart, one of the 
officers, Lieutenant Hammond, 
swears he was not in her bou- 
doir, and is charged with homi- 
cide, whereupon the other, the 
actual assassin, declares that 
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_ he was the owner of the shadow. Miss Carroll’s lips are 
' bound by loyalty to Mrs. Archer, and thus we have an 
interesting and ingenious tangle which, of course, is 
properly unraveled in the end. Mr. Sayre’s play, 
while always a play, is clever, and witty ‘and full of 
surprises, and the only explanation of its failure to at- 
tract is that our town doesn’t care for melodrama in its a 
shirt-sleeves. In the cast are Gertrude Dallas, one of the a 
busiest actresses I have ever seen; Isabel Irving, Charles ; a 
Millward, Robert T. Haines, Edwin Martindel and other og 
- capable persons. é 
I cannot leave the Savoy without telling you of an a 
amusing comedy enacted there every evening and at the a 
usual matinees. Manager Frank McKee has transformed 
his fiddlers into an “Hungarian orchestra” by introduc- 
ing into their midst an Hungarian cymbal and a genuine 
Magyar conductor. The Magyar is a musician to the 
tips of his ebon locks, imbued with all the fire of his | 




























race. His associates are—well, a theatre orchestra. If you 
q a could witness this poor fellow’s efforts to awaken spirit, 

' passion, divine ecstasy in the breasts of the stolid 
Swedes and imperturbable Teutons who follow his 
baton you would laugh yourself -into a state of collapse. 
The opening night of “The Commanding Officer,” while 
Conductor Konsky, was writhing and shaking his locks, 
now caressing his violin into song, then using his bow . 
to beckon the music from the instruments of his col- i | 4 
leagues, bending his every energy to bringing wildness an 4 
and abandon out of a national dance by Brahms, the sec- 
ond violin laid down his fiddle and proceeded calmly and 
dispassionately to blow his nose. Conductor Konsky 
gave up the fight. After all, what was the use? Some 
there be whose souls are harps stringed for celestial 
strains and others who were born to be plumbers and | 
gas fitters. Who is Conductor Konsky, that he should 
try to alter the plans of Fate? 
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“THE BACHELOR’S BABY” 









The late lamented Sydney Smith once analyzed hu- 
mor as “a relation of ideas which causes surprise and 
only surprise.” That I agree __ 

absolutely with Mr. Smith is Ee 
my excuse for finding very lit- 
tle humor in “The Bachelor’s 
Baby,” a farce by Francis Wil- 
son, in which that nimble come- 
dian has won success at the 
Criterion. From the instant the 
curtain rises, and you are told 
that Tom Beach, who detests 
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children, has been named in his brother’s will as guar. 
dian of his infant niece, Martha, your mind isn’t dis. 
turbed by a passing doubt of the outcome. Tom will 
grow to love the little darling, and will marry Winifred 
West, who has refused him because of his “undeveloped — 
motherly instinct.” The story runs true to form, with all 
the prescribed and stereotyped tendernesses, with a doz- 
en incidents devoid of reason and plausibility, and with- 
out one touch of real human nature. 

The presentation is a notable case of Wilson—that’s 
all. 


“YOUR HUMBLE SERVANT” 


Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson, whole- 
sale authors, supplied two of the month’s plays, “Cameo 
Kirby,” in which Dustin Farnum appeared several times 
at the Hackett, and “Your Humble Servant,” in which 
Otis Skinner has scored at the Garrick. The latter is a 
pleasant little story of theatrical life, which, if it does 
not disturb one’s memories of “Trelawney of the Wells,” 
still serves to pass an evening and to reacquaint us with 
the excellent acting of Mr. Skinner. To this acting, un- 
doubtedly, the piece owes its prosperity. 

Mr. Skinner is seen as a lovable barnstormer, La- 
fayette Towers, a dyed-in-the-wool optimist who, when 
his company strands and he is offered a lift to the next 
town by the owner of a canal boat, leaves the theatre 
with the remark: “The yacht, my children, is at the foot 
of the street.” Towers loves his protegée, Margaret 
Druce, and Margaret thinks she loves and is beloved by 
the scion of a wealthy family, Dick Prentice, who joins 
their troup. The curriculum of a theatrical boarding- 
house teaches Prentice that he was not cut out for Bo- 
hemianism, and, afterward, on the night of her triumph- 
ant débit in New York, Margaret finds that her heart 
has been given to “Lafe.” The play-folk in the piece be- 
long to Puck and Judge, as the gambler in “Cameo 
Kirby” belongs to paper-covered fiction, rather than to 
real life, and the authors have shown themselves long on 
theatrical sense and short on original observation. Nev- 

ertheless, as I have said, an 
evening can be. passed very 
agteeably at the Garrick. 


“PENELOPE” 


Persons who believe in 
thought transference ought to 
get a good deal of satisfaction 





out of the fact that, at about 





pe 


the same time, three men as far removed from one an- 


' other as J. M. Barrie, W. Somerset Maugham, and 


Thompson Buchanan should have written three plays 
that, however dissimilar in treatment, deal with the 
fashion in which a deserted wife wins back her errant 
husband. At least, the faddists will get this satisfaction 
if they do not know that the same idea has been used a 
dozen times in the past century. “Penelope” is an ex- 
ceedingly diaphanous comedy, rendered attractive by 
the drollery of Marie Tempest, who is just concluding 
her brief engagement at the Lyceum. 


THE MUSICAL COMEDIES 


Just to make it more difficult, two new playhouses 
have been added to the number running in New 
York. One of these, the Columbia, is the first home 
of burlesque to be built on Broadway. The other, 
known as the Globe, is the property of Charles Dilling- 
ham, and is one of the finest and most comfortable thea- 
tres in America. Its opening attraction is Montgomery 
and Stone in a lively musical comedy yclept “The Old 
Town.” 

“The Jolly Bachelors,” at the Broadway, is a divert- 
ing spectacle, constructed on the lines of “The Midnight 
Sons.” It is not nearly so good a show, giving scant op- 
portunity to any of the dozen or more well-known peo- 
ple in its cast. Glen MacDonough’s book, or what re- 
mains of it, sounds like a reading from a comic paper, 
being made up entirely of jokes that have no connection 
with one another or the play. Nevertheless, “The Jolly 
Bachelors” wins on the strength of its bigness, its noise 
and bustle, and there is no doubt that it is in for a run. 
Its ensemble prompts the reflection that, in musical 
comedy, it is getting harder and harder to tell the male 
chorus from the female. 

Marguerite Clark is lending her daintiness and 
charm, and William Norris his extra dry comedy, to a 
rather pointless piece, entitled “The King of Cadonia,” 
at Daly’s. And, being one of those old-fashioned persons 
who like to see stockings filled on Christmas eve, 
I devoted the evening of the 
twenty-fourth of December to 
inspecting the girls in “The 
Goddess of Liberty” at We- 
ber’s. For all the entertainment 
I got out of the show, I might 
as well have spent that chilly 
night with the real goddess of 
liberty on Bedloe’s Island. 
























































nation for the antagonism which ex- 

ists in many quarters against the 
New York first-nighter, that most loyal 
of theatre patrons, who year in, year 
out, often in the face of most discourag- 
ing conditions, continues to order his 
seats ahead, paying for them in ad- 
vance, buying, so to speak, a pig in a 
poke, and persistently continuing to do 
so, although more often than not, the re- 
moval of the wrappings, soto speak, only 
brings him disappointment. One might 
suppose that under such circumstances 
those people who profit by this volun- 
tary sacrifice of self-interest would be 
loud in the first-nighter’s praises and 
that no matter whatever others might 
say of him, the managers and the actors 
would be the last to denounce him as an 
evil and a menace. Yet it is only a short 
while ago that a number of New York 
managers sent out word broadcast that 
the first-nighter was distinctly persona 
non grata, one not to be encouraged. 


| ‘sation repeatedly sought an expla- 


In interview after 
interview, too, with 
managers and with 
actors, you will find 
the New York first- 
nighter individually 
referred to as a 
“frozen-face,” while 
collectively designated 
by the depressing term “the death- 
watch,” and having for the last ten or 
fifteen years been a more or less per- 
sistent first-nighter myself, I cannot 
conscientiously deny that, in effect, my- 
self and many others have at times felt 
ourselves part of a cheerless mortuary 
board. What I do maintain, however, 
and most emphatically, is that the re- 
sult has not been due to any previous 
desire thus to figure: that the causes 
that have led up to it have been in the 
making before either myself or the 
other first-nighters passed the doors; 
that, in very fact, the persons who de- 
claimed most loudly against such 
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as ourselves, had for weeks been mak- 
ing the preparations resulting in these 
dramatic “wakes.” 


First-Nighter Sheds Sunshine 


AS A MATTER of simple truth, the 
first-nighter in New York has become 
more and more a mere register, a 
barometer, so to speak, of sunshiny con- 
ditions for the producer, or of cloudy, 
unstable—possibly—wretchedly stormy 
playhouse weather. This he is with no 
volition of his own; this he is simply 
because he is a first-nighter, instead of 
being a second or a third-nighter, by 
which time in most cases the story of 
success or failure has been definitely 
told. 

“T hate all first-nighters,” said a well- 
known American actor to me not so 
very long ago (and I have seen the same 
opinion from him in a printed inter- 
view). “I especially loathe them, for I 
always feel they have a ghoulish glee in 
seeing an author’s or an actor’s labori- 
ous structure tumble down. They come 
to jeer, not to applaud, If there is any- 
thing to ridicule they seize on it with 
the avidity of a dog taking hold of a 
bone, or, figuratively speaking, they are 
like a cat with a mouse, they play with 
us, encourage us mildly for a bit, only 
to make our misery greater in the end.” 

I confess there ought to be something 
pathetic in the picture, only it doesn’t 
happen to be true. The fact is that, 
though a play may continue for a hun- 
dred nights, five hundred nights, the real 
warmth engendered on the first-night 
will never again be equaled during the 
run. Take, for instance, Henri Bern- 
stein’s “Israel,” with its blood-stirring 
second-act climax, which, according to 
the figures of the press-agent and the 
actors, had thirty-two curtain calls on 
its opening night at the Criterion. The 
number, in actual fact, may have been 
slightly less. But I have seldom seen a 
curtain so persistently run down, only 
to be forced up again, nor do I remem- 
ber ever to have seen more unrestrained 
enthusiasm on the part of any audience. 

I have gone into the Criterion repeat- 
edly since to see the climax of the sec- 
ond act of “Israel.” And though it un- 
doubtedly goes well, there has to be a 
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skillful manipulation of lights and the 

other first-aids to indifferent clappers to 

get up the curtain half as many times as 

on the opening night. Possibly the audi- 

ences have been just as much impressed, 

are just as much pleased, as the regular 

first-nighters. But they certainly fail to 

show it. The same thing is true of prac- 
tically every play produced in New - 
York. Never is there the same enthusi- 

asm, never ‘the response, the uplift to 

the actors, the encouragement to the 

manager and the playwright, that comes 

on the opening night. Comedy points 

never go so well, with the exception, 

perhaps, of professional matinees, and 

personal appreciation is never s0 

marked. The first-nighter applauds - 
everything from the stick of scenery 

with which the play opens to the stick of 

an actor who makes the last entrance. 

There are always “friends in front”— 

friends, like the ones at a recent opening 

who interrupted a tense scene to be- 

stow a testimonial of kindly meant 

hand-clapping upon a young girl who 

merely entered as a maid, without lines, 

to present a card upon a salver. 


The Professional Critic Row 


I DO NOT mean to imply, of course, 
that all first-nights in New York are 
alike, that from the evidence of the first- 
nighter every play is a success, every 
effort equally applauded. But whar I do 
maintain is, that the first-nighter’s at- 
titude is generally friendly, that instead 
of settling into his seat with the Mis- 
souri, “show me” frigidity reflected in 
his icy countenance, his face is apt to 
glow with warmth and hope. Admit, if 
you like, that a small percentage of first- 
nighters, represented by the professional 
critics, has been so often disappointed 
that it comes to the theatre to blame 
Cesar, not to praise him—and that, let 
me say, is an admission which is merely 
made for the sake of argument and not 
because it really represents a general 
state of feeling—-what impression will 
these few isolated cynics have upon the 
general throng? To begin with, the crit- 
ics never lift a hand, ao matter how 
deeply they are stirred; they do not ap- 
plaud, even when most pleased; and 
just as positively they do not rise to 





wrathfully voiced denunciations when 
they are displeased. Even if he jeered, 
in the face of the general clamor of ap- 
proval, the critic would simply be in the 
position of the English actor of Hamilet 
addressing the boy in the gallery who 
booed, while all the rest of the house 
was uproariously applauding: 

“JT quite agree with you, my lad,” he 
said, “but what are you and I against 


so many ?” 
What, indeed! 


So-called “Death-Watch” 


LET ME give you the typical bro- 
mide idea of a New York first-night, 
the kind of description written to fill 
space and accepted as true, merely be- 
cause no one has taken the trouble to 
deny it. 

This, or its equivalent, has been pr-2‘- 
ed many times: 


The regular bona fide First Nighter is 
a man to be feared. Once upon a time 
he was merely an occasional figure to be 
pointed out on acount of his peculiar in- 
terest in the new productions, but now 
he has become a matter of course, and 
the opening of a new play at any first- 
class theatre is sure to find him, or 
rather them, for now he is a plural 
among those present. 

When the tumbrils bearing dramatic 
victims pass in review, the First Nighter 
sits impassive. As the heads fall into 
the basket labeled “Failure,” he goes out 
into the lobby, where the smoke wreaths 
are punctuated with distinguished com- 
ment on the result. The First Nighter 
knows exactly how the play should have 
been written, or he thinks he does, which 
in effect is the same thing. The poor 
author who listens to this decisive knowl- 
edge flees in despair to the nearest place 
he can find something to steady his 
netves. While he trembles with sus- 
pense, the players themselves are on the 
verge of nervous prostration, for they 
realize how much depends on a successful 
opening. As a consequence, they often 
Neg! up’—as they express forgetfulness 
of lines—and do tnexpected and utterly 
malapropos things. If the leading man’s 
hand shakes, he knows that it will be 
commented upon by every member of the 
“old guard”—as the inhabitants of the 
“down front” seats are called. One 
glance beyond the footlights, out as far 
as the “dead line’—by which expressive 
term the tenth row is known—is enough 
to unman him, He knows every pair of 
eyes there, for have they not measured 

* him and his new part, season after sea- 
son? That oppressive silence which 


greets the fall of the curtain at the close _ 
of the first act is heartrending, but he 
knows that it is always so with the first- 
night audience. The efforts at applause 
after the big scene are easily detected 
as coming from the “dead line,” for it is 
past both custom and dignity for the 
habitués of the front row to display 
enthusiasm, 


Now this would be extremely discon- 
certing and depressing if it described 
the facts. 

But does it? 


Not a Row of Gloom 


STUDY the first-night crowd in the 
foyer of almost any one of the first-class 
theatres in New York, study it as it is 
assembling, see the luxuriousness repre- 
sented, the good-nature, the manifest 
interest expressed in the faces of those ” 
who have come to see a play and who 
have come not because they must, but 
because they think they will enjoy it; 
to many of them the actors are known 
personally, or if not personally, by repu- 
tation and accomplishment; hear the 
hopefulness expressed, the good wishes; 
then remember, please, that it is against 
all the laws of common-sense and hu- 
man nature for people to persist in go- 
ing where they are certain to be bored; 
tkct it is shortsighted, absurd, to pre- 
suppose that these people have assem- 
bled with such an end in view. 

Granted that there is in every as- 
semblage of this sort a small percentage 
of persons who are merely present be- 
cause they feel it is the right thing to do, 
because they want to show their clothes, 
and see what others wear, the fact still 
remains that the vast majority are here 
because they are fond of the theatre, 
of what it stands for, and what it gives. 
If the ultimate result is depression, you 
may feel reasonably certain that the 
cause is the audience. It-has to do with 
things that antedate their coming—the 
play is dull, the actors miscast or badly 
rehearsed—the dozen and one things 
that may make for failure are present, 
the one thing that spells success is not 
included in the schedule. 

And how persistently they hang on, 
how grimly patient they remain until 
the end, waiting and hoping that the 
tide will turn, that some eleventh hour 





incident will turn failure into success, 
will bring them some profitable experi- 
ence to atone for the dullness of all that 


| has gone before. 


I never see this line-up of faithful 
first-nighters without thinking of a one- 
night stand performance of “The Coun- 
try Circus” that James Forbes describes, 
with the supposed audience at the cir- 


- cus painted on a back drop, and a real, 


live trick donkey in the ring. There 
they were, that pictured audience, all 
represented as in full enjoyment of the 
attractions of the mimic circus, their 
faces wreathed in smiles, And then the 
donkey, suddenly kicking out, planted 
his hind feet in the faces on the canvas 
drop which swung upward for a mo- 
ment, then back again toward the don- 
key’s active hoofs, but the faces still 
wore the ecstatic hand-painted smile, as 
if being kicked in the teeth by a donkey 
was the most exquisite of pleasures. 

That is the way of the first-nighter. 
Sticks and stones may break his bones, 
but bad plays will not break his theatre- 
going habit. 


Third and Fourth Nighters 


THERE is just a difference, too, be- 
tween him and the general public, which 
the managers and actors persistently ig- 
nore, and which has led to their ingrati- 
tude, to the use: of such terms as 
“frozen-face” and the “death-watch” to 


~~ describe him. It goes to show, also, that 


very good managers and clever actors 
may often be indifferent observers. I re- 
member standing in the lobby of Weber 
& Fields’ little music-hall one night dur- 
ing the period of its greatest popularity, 
watching the coming of the audience. 
The first night there, as elsewhere, al- 
ways brought the expectant, happy 
looking throng, And, certainly, the peo- 
ple who made up the successive audi- 
ence might be supposed to be on pleas- 
ure bent. This was later in the week, 
with its attendance of the rank and file 
of people who patronize the theatres in 
New York, and as a result of what I 
saw, I was moved to write a little story 
about “‘The New York theatregoing 
face,” which, I assure you, is something 
‘quite different from the “smile that wont 
e off” of the regular first-nighter. 


They were stich tired-looking faces, 
so suggestive of the strap-hanging rush 
to Harlem after office hours, the hur- 
ried, ill-digested meal, the strap-hang- 
ing rush downtown again, that I 
couldn’t help wondering at the effront- 
ery of those who tried to bar their doors 
against the regular first-nighters. Did 
they come in cabs or autos—the taxi 
was not then in use—the effect was 
much the same; always that tired, set 
face. Since that time I have stood in the 
lobbies many times, and I have yet to 
see in any subsequent assembling of the 
later crowd the signs of satisfaction 
which the mere habit of theatregoing 
gives to those who compose the first- 
night lists, 


Magnates Change Their Plans 


AND now, in controverting this delu- 
sion of the managers, “the frozen- 
faces,” I might do worse than to give 
you the names of some of those who 
figure among the regulars at such a 
theatre, for example, as the Empire, 
where the Maude Adams and John 
Drew premiers occur, and where Mr. 
Frohman’s manager, Thomas Shea, has 
kept a set of books on “first-nighters” 
ever since the house was opened. Mr. 
Shea will tell you, for instance, that he 
frequently receives letters from first- 
nighters touring in Europe, who hasten 
to inclose remittances for their usual 
seats so that they may not lose them at 
the future premiers. I have seen some 
of these letters in his office, and, of 
course, they carry further proof of the 
hostility of first-nighters, 

Can you not imagine Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan suddenly ordering the Corsair 
to put to, lest he fail to get his letter or 
cable into the Empire Theatre on time 
to make the usual reservation, allowing 
him to act as wet blanket on a budding 
playwright’s hope? Can you not see Mr, 
Jacob H. Schiff suddenly interrupting 
a monetary conference looking to vast 
loans to a foreign power, in order to re- 
mind his secretary that if a message is 
not dispatched at once he will have to 
forego the joy of coldly looking on, 
while some ambitious leading woman is 
trying to wring his heart with the real- 
ity of her suffering? oh 





Why Bar These Patrons? 


REALLY the first-nighter should be 
barred, These names surely indicate the 
narrowness of his point of view, the 
natural prejudice which must be his, 
the almost personal interest he must 
have in discouraging the producer and 
the player. Here, for example, is an il- 
luminative list provided at the Empire 
of those whose seats are held for every 
first night: 

Alfred G., W. K. and Cornelius Van- 
derbilt ; George Gould, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, James B. Haggin (millionaire and 
turf breeder); Clarence Mackay 
(Mackay Cable Company) ; H. B. Claf- 
lin (dry goods merchant) ; A. J. Smith 
(vice-president, N. Y¥. C. Railroad 
lines) ; Jacob Schiff (banker); Henry 
Clews (banker) ; Nicholas Murray But- 
ler (president, Columbia University) ; 
Paul Morton (president, Mutual Life 
Insurance Company) ; Ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury, George B. Cortelyou; 
Henry Clay Frick (steel king) ; General 
Charles F. Roe, National Guard; Col- 


onel De Lancey Kane (father of coach- 


ing); Samuel Rea (vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Railroad); Charles A. 
Peabody (president, Mutual Life In- 
surance Company) ; William H. Porter 
(president, Chemical National Bank) ; 
Charles L. Tiffany (vice-president, 
Tiffany Company); James Stillman 
(banker) ; Pembroke Jones (banker) ; 
Paul Cravath (lawyer); Elisha Dyer 
(society leader) ; Ex-Congressman Jef- 
ferson M. Levy; C. E. Phelps (treas- 
urer, Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany) ; Harry Payne Whitney (million- 
aire and turf patron); Dr. Herbert L. 
Constable, Judges Dugro, Patterson, 
Seabury, Krotel, Crane, and Gilder- 
sleeve; Mrs.Joseph Goetz (modiste) ; 
Dr. Clarence C. Rice; Herrman Duryea 
(millionaire and turf patron) ; Ex-Sen- 
ator William H. Reynolds; John L. 
Burdett (paymaster, N. Y. C. Rail- 
road) ; W. Rhinelander Stewart; Rob- 
ert Goelet; Harry Lehr; William 
Sloane (millionaire) ; George W. Perk- 
ins (banker) ; J. Sergeant Cram; John 
F. Dryden (president, Prudential Life 
Insurance Company) ; E. Clifford Pot- 
ter); Charles Lanier (of J. Pierpont 
Morgan Company); George Mayer 


(corset fame); Charles C. Kurzman 
(Fifth Avenue milliner) ; Phoenix In- 
graham (lawyer) ; Dr. William Wallace 
Walker; Alexander M. Hudnut (bank- 
er); E, Bradley Martin; Adrian Iselin 
(banker) ; Dr. J. M. de Birmingham; 
J. Dunbar Wright; Thomas B. Clark; 
Herbert L. Satterlee; Egerton L. Win- 
throp; Frederick Juillard; Mrs. Phil 
Lydig; J. S. Bache (banker). 

There are some regular first-nighters 
whose names do not figure on this ros- 
ter, though I can testify that they are 
more certain to be present when the 
prompter rings the curtain bell, whether 
the stage is that of the Knickerbocker, 
the Husdon, the Belasco, the New Am- 
sterdam, the Stuyvesant, the Astor, the 
Comedy, or even the Casino, where, by 
the way, a first night brings out an as- 
semblage as different from that of the ~ 
other theatres I have mentioned as a 
diamond tiara is from the quiet little 
ornament of jet your grandmother and 
mine used to wear on state occasions 
only. Here every third person seems to 
have a smiling, nodding acquaintance 
with the other, and though you will not 
find most’ of the names in the social 
register, you may be sure that these peo- 
ple are well known. As they really ap- 
pear to be in comfortable circumstances, 
the women especially showing every evi- 
dence of thrift in plumage, gorgeous as 
the famed Arabian bird, while the men 
beside them, woefully insignificant, sug- 
gest dusty little sparrows. Here, too, the 
old established bald-headed row still ex- 
ists, though elsewhere it has generally 
moved back, if it exists at all. 


Sample Audiences 


IN MOST of the theatres, however, 
the occupants of the front row represent 
both sexes, the habitual first-nighters ; in 
fact, men and women who never miss 
an opening, except in so far as they can- 
not divide themselves in two when the 
same night brings conflicting premiers. 
In such cases, however, you will find 
them the next night and the next on the 
trail of the critics, at the play of second 
or third importance, as the case may be. 
This group includes the Jackson Gour- 
auds, he of the half-opened jack-knife 
figure and the punctilious attire, the 


















word in masculine sartorial adornment, 
she always radiantly gowned, a symbol 
of le dernier mode de Paris. Then, too, 
you will not fail to find Mr. James 
Buchanan Brady, “Diamond Jim,” to his 
familiar friends and the general aay 
ing public, and whose standing order for 
first-night seats is held in every box- 
office in New_York. When there are 
two or three openings the same night, 
some friend or other profits by Mr. 
Brady’s generosity, for though a large 
man of considerable displacement, he is 
still amenable to the general physical 
law which provides that one object can- 
not occupy two places at one and the 
same time time. Where Mr. Brady ap- 
pears, however, you are pretty sure to 
find most of the regular first-nighters, 
for even in this city of many opposing 
attractions, it is almost always possible 
to discover some reason why one or the 
other should be given immediate prefer- 
ence. 


Conflicting First Nights 


I HAVE been often asked how the 
critic decides where to go on the night 
of conflicting premiers. Once in a great 
while it really is “a toss-up,” but there 
is generally some reason for a choice. 
Granting that the theatre and the man- 

.agements are equally important, the 
standing of the principal actors, or the 
position of the playwright may decide it. 
And it seldom happens that the critics 
pick out a play which is inferior to the 
one reserved for the second night, or 
entrusted to the reportorial “second 
man.” 

Where you find the critics you are 
reasonably syre on the opening night to 
find the playwrights, too—men, like 
Klein, and Thomas, and Broadhurst, 
Pollock, and Hopwood, and Sheldon, 
who would almost as soon miss a pre- 
mier as a chance of drawing royalties. 
Elizabeth Marbury, Alice Kauser, Mrs. 
De Mille, and Mrs. McCaffrey, make up 
another group—the women play- 
brokers, represented on the masculine 
side by the Selwyns, Roi Megrue, and 
Roscoe Conkling Gaige, who come in 
the interests of clients or as often, pos- 
sibly, in response to the potent first 
night spell. And always there are a num- 
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ber of actors and actresses, temporarily — 
disengaged, to lend the: weight of gen- 
erous professional enthusiasm at the 
slightest opportunity. 


How to Get Seats 


WHEN theatres were fewer in New 
York and openings occurred less often, 
first-night tickets were almost always at 
a premium, houses were always crowd- 
ed, and usually with paying audiences. 
Nowadays, though the fact is not gen- 
erally advertised, a great many attrac- 
tions open to a house generously 
papered. Pupils of the schools of acting 
provide a convenient outlet for tickets 
that might go begging otherwise, help to 
“dress the theatre,” and add to the en- 
thusiasm. But if the star is one of par- 
ticular prominence, or if the play is by 
a well established playwright, the house 
is pretty certain to be sold, sometimes | 
weeks before the opening night. In some 
cases all sorts of schemes are resorted to 
to get admittance. 

“I. want my regular seats for the 
opening of ‘The Lily,’” said a woman 
who applied at the box-office of the 
Stuyvesant. 

“And which are they?” 

“Why, the ones I always have—the 
two aisle seats on the right, in row E,” 
was the glib answer, as the woman 
placed four dollars on the ledge and ex- 
tended her hand expectantly. 

“I’m really very sorry,” said the 
treasurer, “but you did not have those 
seats for Mr. Warfield’s opening, nor 
Miss Starr’s opening—in fact, now that 
I come t6 think of it,” the treasurer 
smiled, “Mr. Belasco’s openings are al- 
ways by invitation, and your name isn’t 
on his list.” 

Whereupon the woman stormed at 
the treasurer. 

“T don’t see why I am not as good as 
anybody else,” was the burden of her 
song. 

“You are, no doubt,” said the treas- 
urer, calmly, “but surely we have the 
right to take care of our regular patrons 
first. The lady who occupied those seats ' 
has been a regular attendant at our 


premiers ever since the opening of the 


first Belasco Theatre in New York. Mr. 
Belasco feels that his old patrons are en- 










titled to this much courtesy, at least.” 
And this is the view which generally 

obtains in the box-office-of New York. 
Nor can anyone reasonably make objec- 
tions to it. It would serve to indicate 
also that the supposed hostility of the 
first-nighter is largely imaginary. After 
all, in these matters, there is the com- 
mon courtesy of give and take. Persons 
who find themselves more or less de- 
pendent upon the friendly inclination 
of the manager or his representative 
will hardly be openly antagonistic at the 
premier, They may be disappointed in 
the play or the acting, but there will 
hardly be any public manifestation of 
resentment. 

For the general performances ticket 
speculation and the desire to squeeze 
the last dollar out of the willing public 
have led to grave abuses and made 
theatregoing, if not impossible, at least 
distasteful, to many people. It is only 
natural, where an exceptional success is 
recorded, that difficulty in buying good 
seats should be experienced, for here 
as elsewhere the law of supply and de- 


_ tmand is operative. But there has been 
a disposition on the part of many man- 
agers to create an artificial demand 
through methods that, to say the least, 
are doubtful. 


Filling the House Fakes 


A FEW weeks ago a fairly well 
known musical comedy comedian adver- 
tised to open in New York. Before there 
had been any indication of whether the 
show would succeed or fail, a friend of 
mine telephoned to the box-office to in- 
quire if he could buy two seats for the 
second night. ; 

“Yes, two in the thirteenth row,” was. 
the answer from the treasurer. 

“I want to be closer than that,” said 
my friend. “How soon can I get two 
seats somewhere near the stage—say in 
the fourth or fifth row?” 

“Tf you will place your order for 
three weeks ahead,” was the encourag- 
ing response. 

“You can go to hades!” was the next 
line that went sizzling over the ’phone, 
and another theatre patron was per- 
manently lost. 

Now, of course, any one who knows 
anything about theatrical conditions at 
all must know that in a case like this 
the seats were merely being held up for 
speculative purposes, for an untried 
show does not “sell out” three weeks 
before the premier and before “the no- 
tices’ have been written which may 
send buyers to the box-office. 
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BY MARC KLAW 


-HE conduct of the theatrical business must be regarded 

as a serious, honorable business enterprise bymen who 

are giving their lives and capital to its promotion, I 

am not now speaking of gilded male moths who may be at- 

tracted by the glare of footlights or for temporary specula- 

tive purposes. You cannot regard men who have given their 

youth, their energy, and, finally, their capital and lives to 
their work as speculators in any sense of the word. 
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As for the firm of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber with Mr. Erlanger, it seems to be identified with big 
productions, because we realized some fifteen years ago, 
when we had made our plans to establish business headquar- 
ters in New York and operate in the larger cities that, be- 
ing newcomers, we must do something startling. In connec- 
tion with Mr. C. B. Jefferson, the son of the late Joseph 
Jefferson, we produced what was then known as C. B. Jef- 
ferson, Klaw & Erlanger’s “Country Circus,” which, I feel 
confident, up to that time, was the largest traveling indoor © 
entertainment in the world. Before that, however, Mr. Er- 
langer and I had made a very heavy production of a play, 
called “The Great Metropolis,” at Proctor’s old Twenty- 
third Street Theatre, New York. The success of “The Coun- 
try Circus,” with its sixty horses and ponies, novel arenic 
acts and really excellent cast and production, resulted in 
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making us known as the producers of big things, and the 
name of Klaw & Erlanger is mostly identified with the 
larger productions, although we have done the smaller ones 
successfully and profitably. 
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Our experience with Shakespeare and the classics, how- 
ever, often reminds me of what Mr. Augustin Daly once said 
when Klaw & Erlanger, with the Augustin Daly Theatre 
Company, were managing one of his southern tours for him. 
Mr. Daly, referring to the production of “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” called it his “annual contribution to the pub- 
lic; meaning, of course, that he lost money. Our experience 
with “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which opened the 
New Amsterdam Theatre, was on a par with Mr. Daly’s. 
The New Amsterdam is conceded now to be the handsom- 
est theatre under private ownership in this country or Eu- 
rope. We headed the cast of “A Midsummer Night’s‘Dream” 
with Mr. Nat Goodwin in the réle of Bottom, and had Vic- 
tor Herbert arrange Mendelssohn’s music, which was per- 
formed incidentally to this beautiful comedy, with what was 
practically a symphony orchestra of forty pieces, and the 
production was never equaled, except, perhaps, by Beer- 
bohm Tree’s production of the same play at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, in London. 

Yet, in spite of all the attractiveness and alleged charm 
of the great bard’s name, and the effect and magnificence of 
the most completely equipped theatre in the world, “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” which naturally packed the thea- 
tre on the opening night with one of the most representative 
audiences ever gathered in a New York playhouse, did not 
succeed in bringing large enough audiences for the succeed- 
ing nights to defray the expenses, excepting on Friday even- 
ings and Saturday matinees, when the students—that is, the 
young men and women of serious thought—could come to 
the theatre. We gave it a three weeks’ trial in New York, 
and then went to cultured Boston with it for two weeks, 
where the same experience was repeated. Shortly after that 
a production which cost nearly $100,000 to equip was laid 


tenderly away. 
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Our experience with Mr. Forbes-Robertson in “Hamlet,” 
the best Hamlet, in my humble estimation, that the stage 
has had within my memory—not even excepting Mr. Edwin 
Booth’s—was a similar one in New York and some of the 
other large cities: fairly good business, but not good enough. 
And this with no reflection upon Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
who is one of the most scholarly figures the stage has ever 
held. 

But this public apathy, at least in America, towards the 
so-called serious dramatic work, is not confined to Shake- 
speare. Not a year goes by that many plays which man- 
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agers themselves feel are good plays—serious plays and the 
result of the best thought of some of our best writers—fail 
because the American amusement-going public has not yet 
arrived at the time when it will take the theatre for educa- 
tional purposes or for serious thought. This is particularly 
true, of course, of a metropolis like New York. In the Mid- 
dle West and the far South these plays have a better chance. 
How often do we managers stand at the door of a thea- 
3 tre, while a large audience is dispersing, after having wit- 
nessed a finely performed, logical, sincere play, and hear 
them object and carp because it did not end happily, when 
the whole premise, foundation, and superstructure of the 
: play would forbid anything of the kind, indeed, when a 
|a “happy ending” would have been positively immoral. 
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In point of fact, the theatrical business, on its commer- 
cial side, is the most hazardous calling that I know anything 
about. A failure on the stage is usually a failure of one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar, because there are absolutely no as- 
sets, and one cannot much blame a manager who puts up 
4 his money for keeping his ear close to the ground trying to 
3 catch a vibration of what the public wants. I do not mean 
by this that he is ever justified in a pandering to immoral 
or indecent tastes, but he is justified in producing the flip- 
pant and the frivolous if the public desires it, for the same 
reason that a daily newspaper prints its idiotic comic colored 
supplement and issues it coincidentally with its big news- 
paper containing serious editorials on such topics as the con- 
flict over the English budget in the House of Lords or the 
trouble in Nicaragua. I have always regarded the comic sup- 
plement of a Sunday newspaper as the musical-comedy part 
ofthat issue. 

The whole trouble with the public is that it is not inter- : 
ested in theatricals except from night to night, any more 
than it is interested ina newspaper except from day to day. I 
made a long and sincere fight on behalf of the New York 
theatrical managers to abolish sidewalk theatre ticket specu- 
lation, and during the whole of that debate before the Board a 
of Aldermen, which ‘continued for several days and during :. 
which the ticket speculators and their friends were lined up 4 
en masse, I heard but one voice raised on behalf of the pub- 
lic to back us up in our contention, and that was the voice of 
a young man who made an argument so weak andineffective 
that I have always suspected he was “planted” there by the 
friends of the ticket speculators to speak in our behalf. 
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Furthermore, the rapid succession of new productions in 
America has bred and fostered a crowd of first-nighters who 
are distinctly prejudicial to the best interests of the drama, 

as these men go so often to the theatre that they become 
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blasé, and, what is worse, they become commercial. The 
manager of a theatre must be more or less commercial, but 
when his auditors begin to discuss the probable success or 
failure of a play from a pecuniary standpoint, the sentimen- 
tal side of the theatre has lost a great deal. 

I walked out behind a prominent lawyer and a well- 
known physician a few weeks ago, after a brilliant first night 
at one of our Broadway theatres. 

“How did you like it?” I heard the lawyer say to the 
doctor. 

“Oh, fine!” replied the physician. “Great cast, splendid 
play, but I don’t think there’s a dollar in it.” 

Now, can you imagine catering to an audience which 
regards a play from such an angle as that? You may depend 
upon it that the man who liked the play dismissed it from his 
mind the moment he reached his club, and I’m certain’ he 
was not instrumental in sending a single soul to see it, al- 
though he admitted it was a good play and finely performed. 
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In a word, the theatre in this country has progressed and 
improved as much as the public has permitted it to do so. 
Mr. Augustin Daly, during the last few years of his life, was 
compelled to devote Daly’s Theatre to the production of 
musical comedy and English melodrama, for the reason that 
the public would no longer support his great stock com- 
pany, although it was quite the equal of any organization 
the Comedie Francaise had ever maintained, and much bet- 
ter than the present New Theatre will be able to offer until 
it has enjoyed years of experience. Mr. A. M, Palmer’s 
Union Square Stock Company, Mr. Lester Wallack’s, Mr. — 
Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum, and Mr. Charles Frohman’s Em- 
pire Stock Companies all went by the boards for the same 
reason. The public wanted variety~-new faces as well as 
new plays. 

We managers certainly do not welcome this change, be- 
cause it means more and expensive productions, more risk, 
more nervous strain, and a great deal more work; but, on 
the other hand, the public is a distinct gainer in America, 
and what is offered to it to-day is not to be compared with 
what it occasionally got in the so-called “palmy days” of 
the American playhouse. New York City to-day is getting 
more and better entertainment every month than any other 
‘city on the globe gets in a year. 
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As for our attitude towards the critics, some newspapers 
seem to regard it as one of armed neutrality. It is nothing 
of the kind. I have always considered that a critic’s review 
of a play is addressed to the pubic and must rise or fall by 
the impression it makes on the public. A manager has as lit 
tle right to resent an adverse verdict, if it is honestly 
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respectfully put, as he has to thank the critic for a favorable 
review. 

And this might be as good an opportunity as any to dis- 
perse some false impressions which have gone out for many 
years about Klaw & Erlanger’s attitude on this much dis- 
cussed question. 
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We have never yet had a serious difference of opinion 
with any newspaper or newspaper writer because of an un- 
favorable review of any of our stage productions. A very 
well-known editor of the present moment has been willing to 
pose as a martyr for a great many years, leading the public 
and newspaper writers to believe that we were the cause 
of his leaving an evening paper of which he was the dra- 
matic editor. This is positively untrue. On the first night of 
“The Liberty Belles,” which was produced at the Madison 
Square Theatre some years ago, and in which Miss Pauline 
Chase first appeared as the “Pink Pajama Girl,” the paper 
on which he was writing denounced the play as indecent and 
unfit for public performance. I am not endeavoring to quote 
correctly after this lapse of years. As it was the only paper 
that took that view of the production, and as it was known 
that the regular dramatic critic of the paper did not attend 
that performance, our press-representative asked the editor 
of the paper if he would not have some one come up to the 
second night’s performance and decide whether or not the 
review was a just criticism. The editor himself came, and 
the paper, unsolicited by us, promptly printed a retraction of 
what its editor considered unjust strictures on the play in 
question, The critic himself was not on trial in the matter 
and everyone about his newspaper knew it. 
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A more recent case is that of Mr. William Winter, late 
of The New York Tribune. We never in our lives objected 
or expressed disapprobation, directly or indirectly, of any- 
thing Mr. Winter said, did or wrote, and did not know that 
he had deft the Tribune until our attention was called to it 
in another paper; nor did either of us, directly or indirectly, 
ever have any communication with him. 
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FRIEND of mine from the far-off 
sunny land of Honolulu writes: 


Little Tommy, aged six, son of New 
York City parents now living in this Pa- 
cific island possession, who are chafing 
under what they look upon as a weary 
exile, is a constant and interested at- 
tendant at kindergarten. His teacher, in 
order to instill into the minds of her 
youthful pupils a love fcr the literature 
of the land from which their parents 
came, read them a story of the early life 
of those excellent sister pcets, Alice and 
Phoebe Carey. When she came to the 
line “They thirsted for knowledge,” she 
looked up and asked her young hearers 
if they understood what that meant. The 
youthful Tommy, with the plaints of his 
parents ringing in his ears, held up his 
hand. 

“Well, Tommy,” said teacher, “what 
does the author medn when she says, 
‘That they thirsted for knowledge’ ?” 

“They wanted to get to New York,” 
said Tommy. 


Tommy’s mental ouilook is shared 
by the great majority of actors. New 
York is the paradise in which grows the 
Tree of Knowledge. To gain New York 
is to eat of the fruit of the knowledge 
of success and money. 

- “I am saving up to get to New York 


this summer,” is a phrase so commonly 
heard that, as soon as an excess of econ- 
omy exhibits itself, it is a foregone 
conclusion the victim is providing him- 
self for a journey to the Great White 
Way. When he gets there, all else is 
easy. What though New York may 
count its victims by the thousands, and 
The Great White Way by its tens of 
thousands; his ability will cause a still 
more brilliant illumination. Of that he 
is sure. Vanity limits his horizon, as 
the lack of experience circumscribed 
Tommy’s point of view. 

Yet, it is not difficult to appreciate 
that a plat of New York Cityisnotamap 
of the United States, nor are the feared 
and idolized reviewers on the New York 
papers the only prophets of prosperous 
popularity or the arbiters of the drama. 
There is a land to the west of the Hud- 
son River in which it is most pleasanc 
to dwell; a people vital, alive, keenly 
interested in the universal, not buried 
in their own sensations, who insist upon 
having a play reviewed from its rela- 
tion to life and literature, not from its 
relation to the atrophied senses of the 
reviewer. 
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PLAYING SHAKESPEARE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Thirteen Years in Mid-West 


AMONG these people I have spent 
thirteen years of my life playing mostly 
Shakespeare, watching with interest and 
' gaining inspiration from his mighty 
hold upon humanity in all its phases. 

The first stirrings towards a stellar 
career were made, when, on account of 
the sudden illness of the late Lewis 
Morrison, I was forced to play the part 
of Mephisto, and made a success of it. 
' Iwas very young at the time—not many 

‘ more years than twenty. For one half 
that season I took the star’s place and 
played under his name. To the threats 
of the box-office that the percentage 
ought to be lowered because the star 
was absent, the company’s business rep- 
' resentative would reply that, if the sub- 
| stitute’s performances were not satis- 
' factory to the audience and the local 
_ manager, he would agree to the reduc- 
' tion. The percentages were not changed 
' once during the season. 

' Imagine the effect on an ambitious 
© youth reading the notice the next morn- 
| ing to find that the “Grave and rever- 
end seniors” of the press mistook his 
' efforts for those of a great actor; for 
' Lewis Morrison, in his own line, was 
unequaled upon the English-speaking 
stage. It set fire to material that was 
ready for the blaze. 

I had had a long and hard experience 
in Shakespeare, playing fourteen per- 
formances a week in Daniel E. Band- 
' mann’s Company. It was a rough expe- 
' tience, but it contained the elements of 
bigness, and a sense of the bigness of 
_ life is one of the first requisites of 
' Shakespearean playing. I began to 
_ dream of the big roles. 

- My experience with Mephisto over, I 
had an opportunity of joining the Julia 
Marlowe company. With her that year 
was associated her young husband, Rob- 
ert Taber. Correctness and finish were 
the watchwords of that organization. 
Association with these fine artists meant 
much, as I was entrusted with such im- 
| portant parts as Orsino, Viola’s lover 
'in “Twelfth Night ;” Backbite in “The 
‘School for Scandal,” and Flutter in 
| The Belle’s Stratagem.” I had an op- 
nity, if I were able to grasp it, to 
lire a polish. 
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Young as I was, I was well on the 
way to a recognized position as a lead- 
ing man. The opportunity came at the 
end of the season from Creston Clarke, 
who was preparing ambitious revivals 
of “Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” and other classics. I was engaged 
by Mr. Clarke to play leading business 
and remained with him that season. 


Taking the Bull by the Horns 


AT THE end of that time I found 
myself at a point in my career where 
two roads branched. On one hand lay 
the smooth, easy path of a recognized 
position, with no other worries than 
those attending upon the performance 
of parts; on the other, the dark, uncer- . 
tain way that leads to the shore whose 
quicksands have proved as fatal to many 
a theatrical craft as the Goodwins to 
poor Antonios. With a foolhardiness 
that rushes in where theatrical angels 
dare not tread, I chose the perilous path 
and set out upon my journey of adven- 
ture, my only equipments being youth, 
enthusiasm, excellent training, three 
hundred dollars and colossal ignorance 
as to what ought to be done to make a 
theatrical venture successful. It was a 
foolhardy thing to do, but if the fool- 
hardy things were cut out of human af- 
fairs history would be lame reading. 

In.one respect I was rich. My friend, 
J. W. McConnell, was a member of the 
organization. His knowledge of stage 
management and stage decoration was 
more than a mere talent. It rose to 
genius. Without him the venture would 
have failed at its first rash beginnings. 

A more unpropitious time for begin- 
ning a theatrical enterprise could not 
have been selected. The business of the 
whole country was prostrated. It was 
May of the year when McKinley and 
Bryan first ran against one another. 
Gold was everywhere hiding itself, and 
big enterprises either closing or curtail- 
ing operations to the vanishing ‘point. 
Labor was scarce and money more so. 
Anyone with a spoonful of business 
sense would have given up or waited, 
“But all is brave that youth mounts and 
folly guides.” I was blind to everything 
but the hobby before me, so, wise or 
foolish, I got upon his back, 
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The -point selected for beginning 
operations was Rockford, Ill. The plays 
were “Romeo and Juliet,” “Richelieu,” 
“Hamlet,” “The Lady of Lyons,” 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” and “David 
Garrick.” “A man might, if he were of 
a fearful heart, stagger in this attempt.” 
Not only did I not stagger, but my en- 
thusiasm knew neither fear nor pru- 
dence. 


Scenery Saves the Day 


McCONNELL and his stage-settings 
saved the day. On the opening night the 
balcony scene was a mass of natural fo- 
liage. Vines climbed from the stage into 
Juliet’s chamber. The painted scenery 
was replaced by trees and shrubs, and 
the entire stage transformed into a veri- 
table garden. 

The novelty of the setting caught the 
audience at once, and from that mo- 
ment they not only took us seriously but 
grew enthusiastic as the play proceeded. 

The next day’s papers recorded a 
propitious opening. The personal no- 
tices were flattering in the extreme, and 
the beginning of a thirteen-years’ star- 
ring tour was made. 

Since that hot May night in Rock- 
ford experience has piled upon expe- 
rience, story upon story. “Tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, comical,” and 
to disengage them would be to seek to 
unravel the threads of some beautiful 
oriental fabric in which each shade and 
color depends upon the next one to 
bring out its depth and loveliness of 
value. 

A New York manager once said that 
Shakespeare spells disaster. My expe- 
rience in the Middle West has proved 
the contrary. 

Shakespeare, when presented in a 
manner interesting to the public, spells 
success. If it had not done so, I should 
not now, after thirteen years, be still 
found in his company, and this year I 
am playing nothing but Shakespeare. 
The motto of this section is, like the 
catch-wofd of the Missourian, “Yot’ve 
got to show me.” My introduction to 
the middle and upper towns of Wiscon- 
sin will illustrate this point. 

We managed somehow to pull 
through that spring and summer in spite 
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of heat, business depression, and a publi 
discussion on the merits and demerits 
of the gold and silver standards that 
killed interest in everything else. Presi- 
dential elections are bad under any cir- 


cumstanices, and that year political meet- ~ 


ings were the hottest. 


Going Round in a Circle 


_ THE company had no financial back- 
ing and never has had any. We entered © 
into the upper tier of Wisconsin towns 


just when the fight was raging fiercest. = 
For economical reasons we were booked ~ 


three nights in each town, no matter 
how small it was. Invariably the receipts 
for the opening night would be twenty- 7 
two dollars. The second -night the fig- © 
ures would leap to three or four times 
as much, and the third night they would | 
increase to respectable proportions. 7 

In this manner we went through the 7 
state. This was an encouraging sign. It 7 
meant value in reputation. We turned | 
around, went over the same territory 7 
with fresh plays, and for a month or | 
six weeks played to capacity. 


Of course, this meant a reputation for @ 
quality. If the interest had been in the @ 
plays alone, the opening bill, which was J 
always the most attractive one, would @ 


never have drawn the ridiculous figure 7 


—twenty-two dollars gross. It meant @ 


that the company was clever and well 7 
drilled ; the costumes rich, and the stage | 
settings, under the wizardry of the won- 7 
derful McConnell, such as the audiences = 
of the town never dreamed their stage © 
capable of presenting. It meant work © 
and skill. It meant that we were giving 
them what they could appreciate and 7 
were willing to patronize. It meant that 7 
Shakespeare will draw when presented 7 
in an attractive manner. Season before 7 
last, in one town, I played Romeo for © 
the eighth time to capacity. q 

A Shakespearean following is a faith- 7 
ful one. Unlike any other theatrical cli- 
entele, it is not caught by sensational © 
devices. It is not in the freak class, and ~ 
freak exploitation repels rather than at 
tracts it. Then, too, one view of a play” 
is not apt to satisfy it. It gets new satt 
faction out of each repetition. 


“have told me that they have seen 


performance we have given in 
















' towns, and it has often been expedient 
| to play some towns three or four times 
_ in one season. 
_ A restricted territory looks to the 
average manajzer like a curtailment of 
possible profits. While it has its finan- 
» cial disadvantages, I, at least, have had 
this personal satisfaction, the towns- 
people became acquainted and showed 
their liking in many pleasant ways. A 
cheerful nod or a cordial “Good-morn- 
ing, that was a wine performance you 
gave us last night,” is better than the 
usual glance of suspicion or the blank 
stare of curiosity. This friendliness 
sometimes expresses itself strangely. 
I was out for a walk one day just at 
| the time school was dismissed. As the 
| youngsters came trooping past, a group 
| of little girls sang out: “How de do, Mr. 
Owen.” A bunch of boys just back of 
| them, as if to go one better, yelled: 
’ “How de do, William,” and one little 
_ freckled face, as if to go the best, with 
E | a shamefaced air, muttered: “Hello, 
7@ Bill.” There was no impertinence in any 
We of these salutes from the first to the last. 
“3 ~=«They felt that I belonged to them, and 
3M they wished to show their appreciation 
- of the fact, 














The Waiter and the Moor 


WHILE touching upon what I might 
' call the domestic side of my playing 
| Shakespeare in the Middle West, I 
' would like to relate a humorous incident 
' that occurred on one of my return dates 
- in Rockford. : 

| We were billed there for a week and 
| business was very large. The Saturday 
' matinee was the largest in point of at- 
' tendance the house had ever held up to 
_ that time. The Nelson House, at which 
_ I was stopping, had for waiters colored 
_ men. At breakfast I would give the man 
| who served me a pass for that night. 
| The head waiter, in order, I suppose, to 
| keep peace in his ebony army, would 
| send each morning a different attendant. 
| Thursday morning I saw one of them 
_ doing an elaborate cakewalk in my di- 
» rection, and I knew from the twinkle in 
his eye that he was primed and prepared 
to spring something unusual upon me. 

. With many flourishes he prepared the 
apkin for my use and said; 
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“Mr. Owen, have you ever heard that - 
celebrated song entitled ‘Every Coon’s 
had a pass but me?’ ” 

“If you will dedicate that song to me 
when you publish it,” I laughed and 
said, “I'll give you the pass.” 

“I sholy will,” he replied. 

“I think you have the pick of the 
whole repertoire,” I said, handing him 
the pass. “The play is ‘Othello,’ and the 
hero of it is a man of color, like your- 
self. I have made the pass for two; you 
can take your sweetheart with you, and 
when you become jealous of her let us 
hope she'll be more successful in manag- 
ing you than poor Desdemona was with 
Othello.” 

He thanked me and went on with his 
duties. 

I did not see him on Friday, but Sat- 
urday morning he was waiting for me, 
and he looked as if the news he had 
could not be contained, but he politely 
waited for me to begin the overture, 

“Good-morning, Sam,” I said. “What 
did you think of ‘Othello?’ ” 

He answered my question with an- 
other: “Yeh see that coon over there, 
the third one leaning again the wall ?” 

“Yes, what of him?’ 

“He don’t look lak the rest of us, 
does he?” 

“No,” I answered. “His appearance 
does not seem to express that amount 
of urbane polish that is so distinguish- 
ing a mark of your associates.” 

“That’s it, that’s just it,” he went on, 
rapidly.. “Urbane polish! Looks like a 
fahm hand.” 

I nodded. 

“Well, that coon never was at a real 
show befo’, so I goes to him and I sez, 
‘Say, Thomas, would you lak to go to 
deh show to-night?’ 

“ “What show?” sez he. 

“ ‘Othello, the Moor of Venus,’” I 
says, quick, just lak that, just to see him 

ump, 

“Well, he did jump, but he sez some- 
thing lak to took my breath away. 

““Moor a Moor. He’s ajcountryman 
of mine; mah father, he was a Moor. 
*Co’se I’m goin to see him.’ 

“Well, sah, I thought I’d never last 
through the day, I was so crazy to get 
that coon into the opera house to see 
what he’d do, 
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“Well, when I handed my pass to the 
man at de do’, he sent us up in the gal- 
lery. 

“Well, sah, that coon he never took 
no account of the white people that 
opened the show, he was that crazy to 
clap them two optics o’ his’n on the 
“Moor,” and when Mr. McConnell came 
out in all them go’geous raiments 0’ 
his’n, I thought that coon would jump 
over the railing. 

“Is dat de Moor? sez he. “The 
original Moor ?” 

‘Sho,’ sez I. 

““T got to meet him,’ sez he. “Where’s 
he stopping at—I aint seen him at our 
hotel.’ 

“Go long, nigger,’ sez I, ‘they don’t 
low culled folks to stop at our hotel.’ 

“Where's he at, then?’ 

“*He’s down to one o’ them culled 
bo’din’ houses long the river front.’ 

““'m going to see him to-morrer 
mornin’, sho,’ sez he. ‘He’s a country- 
man o’ mine. Mah father’s a Moor.’ 

“Well, sah, yestiddy mornin’ it took 
as much as I could do to keep up with 
that nigger so as to get mah work done 
as soon as him. But I kotched up with 
him all right and we both started out to 
look for the Moor. 

“When we got down where the culled 
people live I saw a fine looking coon on 
de other side, with a white straw hat 
and a blue band and pearl culled spats, 
and I sez to Tom: 

“*That’s him; that’s the Moor!’ 

“And de yeh know that slab-sided 
fool he rushes across de street, salaams 
to de groun’, and wha’d yeh think he 
sez: 

“Mah countryman, ah salute thee.’’ 


? 


Culture in Middle West 


ONE reason for Shakespearean plays 
being attended here in the Middle West, 
is that the people of this section are bet- 
ter readers than in other sections. They 
are not so apt to chase fads and waste 
their time on every new wrinkle that 
passes over the face of popular fancy. 
They begin by reading Shakespeare, 
and having read, they wish to see him 
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played. In large cities so much time is 
frittered away upon so many of the ar- 
tificial and valueless details that, after 
a while, the ability to look at life in the 
large is lost. Time. is necessary to 
thought, and contemplation can only be 
gained by retirement from the turmoil 
of action, and a man who walks leisure- 
ly from his business to his home is more 
apt to develop thought than he who 


‘rushes to a train, hangs on a strap, and 


is busy with thinking how to avoid hav- 
ing his pocket picked or his toes stepped 
upon. ~ 

The actor of serious intent, with pa- 
tient, persistent effort begins with a 
small public but a faithful one; its en- 
thusiasm for him spreads, and its num- 
bers increase. After a while the general 
public begins to notice, and instead of 
remaining the favorite of a class, his 
vogue becomes general. It takes no par- 
ticular education to appreciate Shake- 
speare; it only needs an introduction. 
His heart is as wide as humanity, his 
love for it as deep. The only need for 
the least cultured, the most blasé thea- 
tregoer, worn out with musical farces, 
problem plays and melodrama, to enter 
into a full enjoyment of Shakespeare, 
is to become accustomed to his form, 
which at first may seem strange. Once 
familiar with that, he finds himself in ~ 
possession of a treasure house of in- | 
exhaustible delight. He will not won- | 
der, after he has laughed at Shake- 
speare’s wit or fun, why he laughed, nor 
will he ever feel ashamed at having 
been senselessly amused. Neither will 
he leave the pleasure he has experienced 
behind him when he passes out of the 
foyer. He will take it with him, and it 
will become part of his equipment with 
which to meet the world. 

The thirteen years I have spent play- ~ 
ing Shakespeare in the Middle West 
have been pleasant ones. They have 
been years filled with hard work. I have — 
frequently ‘played a season of fifty 
weeks, but the labor that a man loves 
carries its reward. 

Besides, the Middle West has beet 
good to me; why should I not be em> ~ 
thusiastic about it? 
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N THE passing of Ezra Kendall the 

stage has lost one of its few thor- 

oughly natural comedians, and the 
American public will mourn one of the 
gentlest and most brilliant of all the ar- 
ray of humorists and entertainers that 
have helped to make life happier for the 
present generation. For nearly thirty 
years he had been capering, joking, sing- 
ing, and dancing without cessation, that 
the leisure hours of others might be 
brightened, and the end came with a 
suddenness that shocked his army of 
loyal followers. 

Kendall was almost in a class by him- 
self'as a comedian, in that his unceas- 
ing flow of wit and humor—his stock in 
trade as a vaudeville star monologist 
a decade ago and in farce-comedy for 
many years before that time—was the 
product of his own fertile brain. He was 
a humorist and playwright, in addition 
to being a comedian of rare talents, for 
' he wrote his own monologues and paro- 
| dies that brought him an $800 per week 
salary in vaudeville as long as he chose 
' to accept it. In the old days when he 
Was gaining a foothold in farce comedy, 
he wrote “We, Us & Co.,” in which he 
appeared for many seasons with Charles 
Mestayer. “A Pair of Kids,” which was 
the key to his lasting fame as a come- 
dian and served him as a vehicle for 
eleven years, was also from his pen. 

During the last six or seven years he 
abandoned the vaudeville field, in which 
his funny high hat and misfit collar 
» were such familiar features, and toured 
| the country at the head of his own com- 
any in a succession of pieces, includ- 

“The Barnstormer,” “The Vinegar 
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Buyer,” “The Land of Dollars,” and 
“Weather-beaten Benson.” Of these 
“The Vinegar Buyer” was the only one 
that achieved a measure of success, and 
Kendall was presenting it in Los An- 
geles when he was stricken with the 
illness that proved fatal. 

“Quaint” is the adjective most fre- 
quently used to describe the style of this 
gentle funmaker, and it probably an- 
swers better than most others would. 
There was an unusual turn to his wit, 
which made it distinctive and, off the 
stage, he was never so felicitous as when 
narrating the struggles of his earlier 
career which, softened by the passing 
of the years, appealed to him only in 
their humorous aspect. In his boyhood 
days he learned the printer’s trade and 
graduated into editorial work on a 
newspaper in Olean, N. Y. Later, for a 
time, he was a reporter on the New 
York Herald, and it was doubtless this 
training in the writing craft, combined 
with his own splendid sense of humor, 
that enabled him to spin the hilarious 
nonsense which brought him fame and 
money for so many years. 

“The first time I played Chicago,” 
he said when I was chatting with him a 
few years ago, “was at Hooley’s Thea- 
tre in 1883. I was a valued member of 
the cast that put on ‘Only a Farmer’s 
Daughter,’ and for my splendid services 
I got my board and washing. That 
wasn’t so bad, either, because the wash- 
ing was first-rate. After we were out 
quite awhile and I had become a regular 
actor, the property-man quit and I was 
made property-man in addition to play- 
ing a bootblack in the cast. For these 
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manifold duties I got $4 a week, and 
that was the first salary I earned on the 
stage. A man named Charles R. Gard- 
ner was the head of the company, and 
I think he had the idea, even then, of 
forming a theatrical syndicate, because 
I got an offer from Winnipeg to go up 
there and play for $22 a week. I gasped 
a couple of times and accepted it— 
quick ! Before I could ‘get out of town it 
was canceled by mail—my friend Gard- 
mer had swung his hammer. If I 
wouldn’t work for him—for $4 a week 
—I wouldn’t work for anybody. He told 
me he'd block me out, and he did. James 
H. Wallack engaged me to play a part 
in ‘Jesse James’ at $20 a week. J went 
to the rehearsals for two days and got 
no part. Then I asked Wallack what 
was the matter, and he said he couldn’t 
use me. I saw the hand of Gardner 
again, but I bided my time. 

“T answered an advertisement calling 
for ‘ambitious amateurs,’ although I 
was really a professional. But I had to 
eat, and to eat I had to work. The com- 
pany was playing ‘The Shaughraun,’ a 
steal from Boucicault’s play, ‘Con, the 
Shaughraun,’ and they had an [rish 
jaunting car and a donkey. My duties 
were only to play a part in the piece, 
take care of the donkey on and off the 
stage, and drive the cart in the street 
parade. For this I got $5 a week. By 
the way, that show had every chance to 
be a dead one from the start. The ‘an- 

el’ was keeper of the morgue in New 
ork city and the manager was a son 
of Coroner Waterman. 

“We lasted just three weeks. In 
Mechanicsville, Pa., things came to a 
finish. I was a little late in getting the 
donkey and cart out to take them to the 
train when we were leaving, and I was 
afraid we'd be left, so I whipped up the 
donk, and we charged down the street. 
. I could see the station with a lot of 

ple waving their arms and yelling, 
and I thought they were all urging me 
to drive faster, so I did. When I got 
to the station I didn’t see any familiar 
faces, but the hotel proprietor came 
tearing down the street, bare-armed and 
yelling murder. Then I found out the 
manager had left the donkey and cart in 
hock for the board bill, and the com- 
pany had skipped out and left me. 


“The manager left so rapidly that he 
forgot his overcoat, and I wore it to 
New York. I had two weeks’ wages 
coming to me, as we received nothing 
but conversation after the first a 
On Broadway I met the manager, ata 
he nailed me for his coat. 

““But you owe me two weeks’ gal- 
ary,’ I said. 

“*Take off the coat or I’ll throw you 
into jail,’ replied Mr. Manager, and he 
won. He could have had me arrested for 
stealing his coat, but I couldn’t turn a 
wheel about the salary business, 

“T was up against it again for awhile, 
but finally went on the road with a show ~ 
called ‘Dr. Clyde,’ translated from the 
German by Sydney Rosenfeld, and, by 
the way, I was to get $5 a. week for 


playing a juvenile réle. We closed in _— 


three weeks, and the show owed me $10 
—two weeks’ wages. 

“Time went along, and a few years 
ago I met Mr. Rosenfeld up on the 
New York Theatre Roof, sitting around 
with the Shires and the Lederers and 
the rest of them. I was looking for an 
engagement in vaudeville. 

“*How much do you want to play 


*here?’ Rosenfeld asked me. ; 
“‘Five hundred dollars a week,’ I 7 


said, 

“*Great Scott! What for?’ he asked, 
looking at me incredulously. 

“To play here on your roof,’ I said, 
as gently as I could. 

“ ‘Why,’ he says, ‘I remember when 
you played for me for $5 a week? 

“Ves, I did,’ I says, ‘and I didn’t get 
the five. Maybe you don’t remember 
that part of it. Now [ play for $500 a 
week, and I get it.’ 

While he was touring the west in 
“The Vinegar Buyer” last season, play- 
ing the first-class houses at top prices, 2 
brother actor sought him out and made 
a proposition to buy “A: Pair of Kids” 
from him and revive the successful old © 
comedy in the popular price houses. 

“T threw that thing out of the win- 
dow,” said Kendall, “and I unfastened 
the back of the manuseript so the pages 
would scatter. Don’t ever try to make 
people believe you are funny for twen- 
ty-five, fifty, and seventy-five cents, my 
boy. They wont have it. Make ’em p 
$2, and they’ll eat it wp.” 
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' THEN I was only ten years old I went to London to 
live, and I stayed in England, most of the time in 
London, until I was twenty. Psychologists say this 
_ is probably the most impressionable period in a woman’s life 
| —or a man’s either, for that matter. Mothers and fathers 
» Say the same thing, so I suppose we shall have to admit that 
, both psychologists and parents are correct. At least my own 

| life would bear out this conclusion. 
j I was an American when I went to London, and I pre- 
| sume I remained an American for some time, I cannot re- 
| member when I began to show symptoms of having Anglo- 
phobia, and probably the trouble came on very gradually. 
t any rate, I know that when I did begin to think much of 
Such matters, I discovered that I had changed greatly since 

early girlhood days, 
¢ ¢ 
T made my stage débit in London in musical comedy, 
l as time passed, I became more and more English in 
thoughts, and inclinations. The Americans I met 
well, as a rule, they were not especially well equipped 
543 
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to make me proud of my native land and its people. The 


average American one meets in Europe is something on the 


order of the average Englishman one meets in America. And 

just as we in the United States form our opinion of the 
Englishman at home from what we know of him over here, 
I began to form my opinion of the American at home from 
what I knew of him in London. And the opinion was de- 
cidedly not complimentary. 

Frequently I caught myself squirming at what I consid- 
ered the “newness,” the roughness, the lack of polish of the 
American people seen about London, and I wondered if I 
should ever care to make my home over here again. 


Of course, I was wrong—just as we in this country are ~ 


wrong in our conception of the average Englishman at home 
—because I did not know Americans. But my opinion 
seemed so thoroughly formed and fixed that, when I did re- 
turn to the United States, it was without the slightest ex- 
pectation of remaining more than a few months: And when 


my first trip was made, little happened to alter this deter-- q 


mination. 


I thought New York was so noisy and hurried and tense 4 
and so altogether wearing, after my years in easy-going, ~ 


slow moving, solid London. I didn’t like Chicago at first, as 


well as New York. I didn’t like much of anything I saw in 4 
this country, although I was forced to acknowledge that my | 


preconceived opinion of Americans was decidedly wrong. 


When I got back to London, after a short tour of the © 
United States. with John Drew, I began to notice that I 7 
wasn’t quite such an ardent Englishwoman as I had imag- © 
ined. London wasn’t the heaven I had always thought it; — 
English people, while still pleasant, agreeable, charming, — 
were not perfect by any means; and I acknowledged that a © 
little American vim instilled into English cities might be ~ 


very beneficial. 


Upon my second trip to the United States I discover , 
that I had changed to a considerable degree. I was quite de- 


lighted to see New York, to be in it, to love it, to become a | 
part of it. When Mr. Frohman took our company across the 


continent, my cure was complete—and I was rescued from — ; 


Anglophobia. 
t+ ¢ 


When I look back over the last two years, 1 wonder at 4 


the great change that has come over me and, when I try to 
find a reason for my ardent Americanism now, I give it up— 


for there are too many of them. All that may be said is: ~ 


a ; 


I have come back to my own. 

For one thing, I am very, very grateful to America, Mya 
native country has stopped me from becoming narrow- 
ed and a thorough provincial. That is what most Londone 
are. London is a vast city, I know, but it does not constitu 
the center and circumference of the world, as most Lon 
ers believe—honestly, earnestly, and persistently. 
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The people of London, delightful as they are, are tired 


__ of themselves and their narrow-thought lives, and are in the 
very sad state of not knowing what is the matter with them. 
They do not know what they want, nor why, nor when. I 
am speaking especially of the London stage now, and the 
London theatre audiences. 

The managers have tried everything they can find in the 
last few years to get something that will please the public— 
and without success. They don’t want musical comedy ; they 
don’t want farce; they seem to have a grudge against 
straight drama; and tragedy is nearly always a tragedy in 
every respect. 

Perhaps, though, I shouldn’t lay all the fault at the door 
of the public. The dramatic critics deserve a great share of 
the blame. They have tired of the theatre and cannot find 
any pleasure in anything. The British public is much more 
influenced by what the newspapers say about a play than 
are the Americans. If a critic here says a play is poor, the 
American will go to see it, nevertheless. If a London critic 
says a play is poor, the Briton will take his word for it and 
stay away. 

So, really, I am tempted to say that the way to cure the 
present apathy in dramatic circles in London is to get a new 
corps of dramatic critics—men who have not become satia- 
ted with theatres, bored by their efforts to dissect and ana- 
lyze plays. 

t+ + 

Personally I have many good friends among the London 
critics, but professionally I think they need reform—or at 
least a good long rest. | 

It may seem ungrateful for me to speak this way of the 
town which gave me my start, but I do not mean to be un- 
grateful. I am very fond of London, even though I am glad I 
was rescued from it before I became hopelessly provincial, 
and I am very fond of the good characteristics of London’s 
people. But it isn’t wise to love a person so much that one 
cannot see his faults. 

Perhaps some one will suggest that I speak thus about 
the London critics because they did not like “Love 
Watches” and called it old-fashioned and out-of-date, But 
neither did they like “Madame X,” which is really a great 
play, nor “The Servant in the House,” which is another 
great play, written by an Englishman and about English 
people; nor Professor Moody’s “Great Divide,” which is an- 
other great play. 

London has been very kind to me and the London critics 
have done a great deal for me, and for that I love them—the 
city and the critics both. 

The manner of my rescue from Anglophobia is a short 
ory, though it covers a period of several years. I began 
ay stage work in musical comedy. I liked it in a way, but 

on saw that it would not lead me very far, and so decid- 
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ed, that although I had done very well in a short time, I — 
wanted to get out of it as quickly as possible. “In musical — 
comedy once, always in musical comedy,” seems to be the 
rule in London. I wanted to break the rule, because I 
did not care to follow that line of stage work all the time. 


t+ & 


After considering the subject from all angles, I made 
up my mind to get into the “legitimate” as soon as possible, 
and I was willing to begin at the very bottom, if that should 
prove necessary. My first step was to refuse an engagement 
for another season in musical comedy: and that required 
some pluck, for I did not know when I should be able to get 
anything elsewhere. 

Finally, however, while playing in “The Belle of May- 
fair” at the Vaudeville Theatre, Louis Parker saw me and 
asked me to play his “Mr. George.” Then I played with _ 
Charles Hawtrey, the John Drew of England, in “Rose- 
mary.” Later I played “Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past,” which 
was given in this country as “Mary’s Lamb,” and made a 
huge success in London. 

Every year, for several seasons, I longed to get an en- 
gagement with Mr. Charles Frohman, either in London or in — 
America, but nothing ever came up for me. Three years ago, — 
however, he told me he had a part in a new play that he 
thought would just suit me, and he offered me a place with 
John Drew in “My Wife.” I accepted eagerly; to be with 
him meant that I could visit my old home again. 


¢¢ ¢ 


I was perfectly delighted with the way American audi- 
ences received me. They took me to their hearts and that 
was the beginning of the cure of my Anglophobia. 

My two years in the United States in “Love Watches” 
has completed the cure, and I am now an ardent, enthusias- 
tic—in fact, almost a shouting American. I love it so much 
that I have even adopted its pets—I was persuaded to make 
my permament home here and to buy two white spaniels in 
Pittsburg. 

I shall go back to London, of course, but not to remain, 
and it will never be the same to me again. In fact, I fear I 
shall have little sympathy for the Londoner who thinks his 
city is the world. 
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BY RENNOLD WOLF 


T ONE of the regular smokers 
of the Green Room Club held 
recently, James J. Corbett was 

the master of ceremonies. The princi- 
pal entertainment was to be provided 
by vaudeville players, and pending 
their arrival from the various thea- 
tres, it became Corbett’s duty to keep 
his audience interested. 

To fill in the vacant spots Corbett 
told many a new story that qualified 
him as an extemporaneous raconteur 
par excellence, but it was not until 
his impromptu debate with Raymond 
Hitchcock that his audience appre- 
ciated him at full value. 

Hitchcock had merely “dropped in” 
for a moment. 

Corbett spied him. 

“Come up here, Hitchie,” com- 
manded Corbett, “and tell‘a story.” 

“Gotta go home to my wife,” re- 


Little by little Hitchcock was 
coaxed up to the platform where Cor- 
bett was sitting. In front of the latter 
was a bell which he had been striking 
from time to time to command atten- 
tion. As Hitchcock stepped up on the 
platform, and Corbett arose to shake 
hands with him, the ex-champion 
struck the bell and called “Time.” 

Hitchcock caught the spirit of the 
thing at once. He immediately squared 
off at Corbett, but his blows were 
only gestures serving to emphasize 
the force of his remarks. Corbett like- 
wise assumed the attitude of a fighter, 
meeting argument with argument and 
gesture with gesture, until after the 
lapse of about three minutes he struck 
a bell again and both combatants took 
their seats. 

The Green Room Club was in an 
uproar by this time. Charles Dikson, 
Herbert Hall Winslow, Dore David- 


plied The Man Who Owns Broad- 
ray. son, and the others present at once 
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sprang forward to coach their respective favorites 
during the intermission, fan them, and otherwise 
burlesque prize-ring tactics. 

After a few moments Corbett struck the bell, 
called “Time” again, and the two voluble pugilists 
squated off once more. For six of these imaginary 
rounds they thus kept up the travesty, each showing 
a remarkable aptitude for repartee and a nimbleness 
in meeting every new suggestion. The fake fight 
was decidedly the hit of the evening, although the 
tegular program contained the names of many play- 
ers famed in vaudeville. 


AN INTERRUPTED ROMANCE 


That brilliant actress, Mrs. Fiske, and that luck- 
lest of all comedians, Harry Carson Clarke, chanced 
to meet the other day, after a long hiatus in their 
acquaintance, and as a result of the reminiscences 
brought forth on this occasion I am enabled to relate 
the following true story: 


AN INTERRUPTED ROMANCE 


The Story of an Elopement That Did Not Take 
Place 


There are few, indeed, even among the most in- 
veterate playgoers, and few, for that matter, in the 
ranks of the “profession” itself who are aware of the 
faet that Clarke was at one time engaged to Minnie 
Maddern, in the days before she had met Harrison 
Grey Fiske. 

Minnie Maddern was a prominent member of the 
company owned and managed by Clarke’s father. 
She was not playing leads, it is true. Her own posi- 
tion, none the less, was one of undoubted import- 
ance. Young Clarke used to spend his vacations with 
his father on tour, and he soon succumbed to the 
lady’s charms. For weeks he lived in the agony 
which the fear of unrequited love brings to the heart 
of even the most ardent and devout suitor, and none 
could doubt the depths of Clarke’s devotion. 

His little hard-earned cash he willingly spent in 
offerings of flowers and in those many little atten- 
tions so dear to the heart of woman. At last one day 
he summoned up his courage and spoke of the hid- 
den fire that was consuming his soul. His suit was 
well received and betrothal followed. 

For many reasons it was deemed best to keep 
the glad fact from every one, and the pair lived in 
the knowledge of the happiness that they alone pos- 
sessed. Fate, however, ceased to smile on them and 
Nemesis, in the person of Clarke’s father, stepped 
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in, Bluntly, he announced that the matter must stop 
at once. He had other plans for his son than the 
contracting of a marriage in early life. And sternly 
he forbade further communication between the 
twain. 

The young people, however, were not so easily 
daunted, Clarke announced that he did not care if 
the “governor” did cut him off with a dollar, he 
could work for a living, and Miss Maddern, equally 
emphatic, declared that she would suffer any hard- 
ship rather than be taken from his side. 

A plan of elopement was quickly devised. Clarke 
and Miss Maddern were quietly to disappear after 
the last performance in a certain town, and no pow- 
ers of an irate parent would avail to separate them. 
So matters went on, Everything was in readiness for 
the flight, and the fateful day drew nearer. But once 
more Fate scowled on the young couple, In some 
mysterious manner the secret became known, and 
again the father stepped in to stop the course which 
seemed to them was to make both their lives happy. 

Nothing but absolute separation, the parent de- 
cided, could ever cure the case, and so he sent his 
son off, some thousand miles away—~back to school 
—for he was eight years old, and Minnie Maddern, 
aged six, was the Little Eva in his “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” company. ; 


EDGAR SELWYN’S REVENGE 


At the Lambs Club, where William Gillette, 
John Barrymore, Winchell Smith, and Edgar Sel- 
wyn were exchanging anecdotes, the last-named re- 
called Mr. Gillette’s attention to his earlier strug- 
gles in pursuit of the drama. 

“I was little more than an usher, Bill,” said Sel- 
wyn, “when you first met me, and next to becoming 
a Broadway star my greatest ambition was to be 
revenged on Max Bleiman, and I got both wishes. 

“Bleiman, you may recall, was an art-dealer, with 
a leaning toward theatricals. In some manner he be- 
came financially interested in the Herald Square 
Theatre at the time I had placed my foot on-the first 
rung of histrionism by accepting a job as usher. At 
that time my brother Archibald was a bell-hop at 
the old Morton House in this city. 

“One day Bleiman came to me and accused me 
of grafting. Ushers then, as now, considered one of 
their perquisites to be the selling of vacant seats to 
standees at the modest price of twenty-five cents. 
It happened, however, that I was innocent. 

“Consequently, I took Bleiman’s charge very 





one wa 
much to heart, denied it stoutly, and through my 
impertinence won my dismissal. I needed that Pra a 
week, too, and I swore vengeance. 

“About two years later I wrote my first play. 
It was a lurid melodrama, entitled, ‘A Rough Rider’s 
Romance.’ Ever seen it? No? Well, few did. I placed 
it through an agent, and, lo and behold, it was Blei- 
man that produced it. Of course, he did not associate 
the Edgar Selwyn, author, with little Eddie, whom 
he had discharged. 

“Shortly after ‘A Rough Rider’s Romance’ 
curled up and quit ingloriously on tour, I returned 
to the Herald Square Theatre as an actor in the 
‘Arizona’ company. I was playing Tony, a part that 
first brought me any favorable notice. One evening 
early in the engagement Bleiman came back on the 
stage and complimented me on my performance. 

“*You don’t recognize me, do you, Mr. Bleiman?’ 
I said. 

“ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I think not.’ 

“‘Let’s see,’ I continued, ‘how much did ‘A 
Rough Rider’s Romance’ cost you?’ 

“ ‘Fully $10,000,’ he answered, bitterly. ‘That was 
a tough deal you handed me.’ 

“ ‘Now, I'll explain that to you,’ I said. ‘I’m little 
Eddie, the boy you discharged for grafting years 


ago. I think honors are even.’ He agreed they were.” 


THORNTON IN COMMAND 


During the recent blizzard that tied street-car 
traffic of New York into hard knots, James Thorn- 
ton, the Carrie Nation of monologists, was the head- 
liner at the Orpheum Theatre, Brooklyn. Thornton’s 
pose, as all vaudeville-lovers know, is one of im- 
pressive solemnity. He delivers the most common- 
place remark with the severity of a judge pronounc- 
ing a death sentence. 

Near the Orpheum’s stage door on the day in 
question, a crowd of city laborers were engaged in 
removing the snow. At least, they had hired out for 
such service, but they were working at the usual 
day-laborer’s speed, which is a matter essentially 
for the municipal authorities and not for this de- 
partment. Thornton observed them taking pro- 
longed rests between each shovelful, and, assuming 
an air of maatinoneea he walked to the curb and 
shouted: 

“Hey, you men, no more loafing. Now, get to- 
gether, and hustle.” 

The laborers—many of them foreigners—glanced 
at Thornton’s stern expression, and, mistaking him 





for a boss, attacxed the snow heaps as if their lives 
depended upon the work. Thornton enjoyed the sit-’ 
uation hugely. He moved among the men, directing 
their efforts, urging them on to greater speed and 
threatening to discharge instantly the first one he 
caught lagging. In twenty minutes the pavement 
near the Orpheum’s stage-door was cleared of all 
traces of the blizzard. The laborers, panting and per- 
spiring, looked up for the supposed foreman’s ap- 
proval. 

“Goad boys,” said Thornton, as he turned to en- 
ter the theatre. “That’s a fine job. If ever I meet one 
of your bosses I’ll tell him about it.” 


HOW WAGENHALS MET KEMPER 


Now that Lincoln A. Wagenhals and Collin 
Kemper are reaping a harvest estimated to amount 
to $1,000 a day apiece, or thereabouts, through their 
good judgment in promoting “Seven Days,” “Paid 
in Full,” and the Astor Theatre, the story of the 
meeting of this pair of modest theatrical managers 
seems appropriate. 

Wagenhals and Kemper were actors about fif- 
teen years ago. Both had come from excellent fam- 
ilies, but both yearned for stage careers, One day, 
after long and arduous tours, two companies 
chanced to meet on the platform of a railway junc- 
tion station in a small western village. Wagenhals 
was a member of one organization, Kemper, of the 
other. 

Both were dejected, for as the result of a long 
season of barnstorming they saw nothing in pros- 
pect but a summer of inactivity and impecunious- 
ness. 

In some manner they struck up an acquaintance, 
as they pranced up and down the platform, awaiting 
the train. 

“I’m tired of acting,” said Kemper. “Nothing in 
it.” 

“Same here,” replied Wagenhals, “only the man- 
ager has a chance to make money in this game.” 

“Well, let’s be managers,” suggested Kemper. 

“You're on,” answered the other. 

They parted company that same day, Wagenhals 
returning to his home in Columbus, O.; Kemper 
going on to his home in Oswego, N. Y. Beyond their 
resolution to become producers nothing had resulted 
from their talk. 

At home Kemper’s father, a physician, attempted 
to dissuade him from further theatrical endeavors. 

“No,” said Kemper, “I’m going to try it another 





season. A young fellow, named Wagenhals, and I 
are going into partnership and run stock com- 
” 

“What is your capital?” demanded the elder 
Kemper. 

“Not a sou,” he replied. 

“By the way,” contistued the father, “who is this 
Wagenhals? Where does he come from?” 

Kemper recited the brief details of their acquain- 
tance. 

“Well, when you write him,” remarked the elder 
man, “ask him his father’s name. I used to go to 
school with a Wagenhals—fine fellow, great chum, 
but I’ve lost track of him.” 

In response to a query, Wagenhals sent on the 
particulars of his pedigree. It developed that his 
father was the Wagenhals who had been so closely 
associated with Kemper’s father in their younger 
days. The two old gentlemen were so delighted over 
the renewal of their friendship and the prospect of 
their sons becoming allies that they agreed to back 
the youngsters in their first venture. 

The firm of Wagenhals & Kemper was success- 
ful from the beginning. Their initial operations were 
conducted in the Stone Opera House, Binghamton, 
N. Y., and a framed photograph still hanging in the 
lobby of that theatre reveals the two young actor- 
managers in all the glories of the tights of romantic 
drama. 

| 
LU THE FAME OF OTIS SKINNER 


wy “ uf ar yj Theatrical success is not without its sting. Otis 

Bay ae Skinner, as skilled an elocutionist and as finished a 
i  delineator of character as the contemporary stage 
knows, will bear witness. 

Mr. Skinner came to town the other day, and 
chose the Garrick Theatre as his bailiwick. The 
critics said that in “Your Humble Servant” he was 
“charming,” “a delight,” “a histrionic triumph,” and 
the other set phrases to which critics are kin. Quite 
naturally Mr. Skinner was elated, and one evening, 
accompaniéd by Joseph Buckley, his business man- 
ager, he went to a popular restaurant to feast, as be- 
came oné of his achievements. 

At an adjoining table sat a party of young men 
who manifestly had dined well. In fact, one of 
them had arrived at a state of alcoholic cheerfulness 
that caused him to look upon all civilization as his 
friend. Mr. Skinner’s presence seemed to give him 
@ distinct thrill. 

To the best of his ability he drew optical range 
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on the actor and surveyed him from head to foot. 
A smile of satisfaction and pleasure illumined his 
face. Once more he fixed a focus and made sure 
that he was not mistaken. Then; with some effort 
and supported by the edge of the table, he arose to 
his feet. 

“M’ frens,” he began, assuming the pose of the 
after-dinner orator, “we have with us t’night a ce- 
lebrity.” 

He paused to make his point. Mr. Skinner and 
Mr. Buckley munched on, unaware that they were 
being introduced. 

“La’s and gen ’’men,” continued the orator, “we 
have in our mi’st great man—great man, I say. At 
yonder table there sits a man known from coast to 
coast, from Altoona in the east to Ashtabula in the 
west, from Winnipeg to Worcester.” 

By this time Mr. Skinner was visibly annoyed. 

“Fel’ citizens,” went on the volunteer, “look at 
him, smile on him, make him welcome to our city. 
He has traveled far to be with us to-night, and we 
are. honored. 

“I take pleasure in introducing to you a genius— 
positive genius—an actor whose name is as familiar 
in every household of the land as p’t’goric an’ gas- 
bills. M’ frens, lemme present that mastodon of the 
mimics, that positive wonder of the footlights, Mr. 
Otis Stringer.” 


DILLINGHAM EQUAL TO EMERGENCIES 


The triumphal opening of the Globe Theatre 
within the month brings the urbane Charles Dilling- 
ham again into prominence—as if he ever were out 
of it. And, speaking of Dillingham, only those who 
are permitted the entrée of his thrice-removed priv- 
ate office understand the meaning of the terms “pa- 
latial elegance” and “regal splendor.” 

One entire floor of the Knickerbocker Theatre 
Building is his, and one may cross a dozen thresh- 
olds without encountering doormats other than 
those bearing the initials “C. D.” 

At the extreme end of the hall and running along 
the Broadway side of the building is Dillingham’s 
private office proper. This holy of holies is quite the 
most luxurious of any in the theatrical district. It 
has accommodations for a convention of railway 
presidents, does not contain a photograph or oat 
bill to suggest the theatrical business, and is as 
magnificent in its appointments as the library of any e 
Fifth Avenue mansion. 

The particular equipment of which I would write 
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concerns telephones. Charles Dillingham is nothing, 
if not secretive, and the very thought that a chance 
caller might by some accident learn one of his busi- 
ness moves chills him. On his desk there is the usual 
telephone. In one corner of the room there is a tele- 
phone booth, made sound proof by double doors and 
windows. Both, of course, connect with a switch- 
board in an outer office. 

Suppose that Dillingham, while chatting with a 
visitor, receives a call on his desk phone. He an- 
swers it and is given by his operator the name of the 
caller. At once he knows that the subject to be dis- 
cussed is one which requires secrecy. Does Dilling- 
ham say, “Certainly, switch him on?” Not a bit of 
it. Very sweetly he answers: “Oh, long distance, is 
it? Well, put it on in the booth where I can hear.” 

Then, turning to his visitor, he says with: hts 
blandest smile: “Excuse me a moment, wont you? 
I have a long distance call.” 

The sound-proof booth does the rest, and the 
conversation is carried on without a word reaching 
ears other than those for which they are intended. 

J. Fred Zimmerman, Jr., was a visitor in Dilling- 
ham’s office one day when four “long distance” calls 
were reported in a half-hour. As he arose to leave, 
Zimmerman said: 

“Say, Charlie, why don’t you move your desk 
into the booth? That’s where you do all your busi- 
ness.” 


THE MANAGERS’ DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Association of Theatre 
Managers of Greater New York was devoid of ex- 
citement this year. At previous gatherings of this 
sort some manager or other was sure to arise and, 
before he had concluded his impersonation of De- 
mosthenes, tread on the corns of his neighbors. 

This year the banquet was a peaceable, law- 
abiding gathering. William Gillette assured the 
magnates that they were behaving properly when 
they remained solvent. Sir Charles Wyndham said 
that he was proud of America and. its theatricals, 
but did not go into particulars. Percy G. Williams 
declared that he was for peace and against mud- 
slinging. 

A. L. Erlanger said that Charles Frohman was 
the greatest theatrical manager in the world. 

Charles Burnham accepted a loving cup, and he 
resisted all overtures to fill it and pass it around. 
Marc Klaw presented the cup, and Winchell Smith 
told a story in dialect. Sam H. Harris presided over 
the cocktail counter, and Joseph Brooks purchased 
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freely of an ancient and honorable vintage when 
goaded on by Frank McKee. 

The dinner was quite in keeping with the present 
listless season. Managers are pursuing the even ten- 
or of their ways, accepting the dullness as an evi- 
dence of overproduction and confidently, if not bois- 
terously, awaiting the box-office turmoil that spells 
big dividends in the land of make-believe. 


ESCAPE OF MADISON COREY 


The departure of Madison Corey, Henry W. Sav- 
age’s general representative, for Europe, in search of 
health and recreation, recalls his unrecorded term 
of servitude at a mid-west sanitarium. 

A few weeks ago Corey’s nerves went on strike. 
He wept bitterly when he thought of the salary re- 
duction in the ranks for the week before Christmas, 
he almost overlooked the opportunity of an extra 
holiday matinee, and otherwise conducted himself 
in a manner unbecoming an impressario. He men- 

, tioned these symptoms to Mr. Savage, and the latter 
became alarmed. 

“My boy,” he said, “you are on the verge of a 
complete nervous collapse. You should go away im- 
mediately.” 

It was decided that Corey should go to the afore- 
said resort and undergo repairs. He arrived from 
New York one night, determined to conquer his 
nerves, if the process cost him a year’s salary. He 
was hungry after his long journey, and entered the 
dining-room of the sanitarium ready to meet all- 
comers from ham and eggs down to dill pickles, in- 
clusive. The menu mentioned “steak.” Corey wig- 
wagged a waiter, and indicated that he desired about 
seven pounds of it. 

At length the “steak” arrived. Alas, the manager 
had forgotten that he was in a health institution 
where meat is unknown. The “steak” looked like the 
genuine article, but when Corey cut into it, he dis- 
covered that it was merely some kind of a prepared 
sawdust. 

For breakfast the following morning the waiter 
brought him “chops” of excelsior, and at luncheon 
his “cutlet” was a kind of fried upholstery. Corey 
really was sincere in his desire to be cured, but he 
decided that nervous collapse was preferable to star- 
vation, and that night he climbed down the fire- 
escape and made for a neighboring town where one 

of Mr. Savage’s “Merry Widow” companies was 
playing. 

Surrounded by acquaintances in the company, he 
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commanded the proprietor of a local 
restaurant to bring him $100 worth 
of steak “with blood in it,” and then 
announced that he was for the simple 
life only up to and exclusive of the 
stage where hay was deemed superior 
to canvas-back duck and lobster a la 
Newburg. 

He received his bill from the sani- 
tarium by mail. It came to $47, which 
Corey regarded as an exorbitant sum 
for “pasturing.” 


FORD WITHOUT WHISKERS 


Simeon Ford demonstrated at the 
City Hotel Men’s dinner, given in the 
Waldorf this month, that his wit did 
not lie in his chin whiskers. Mr. Ford, 
who is the proprietor of the Grand 
Union Hotel, is considered the mid- 
dle-weight champion post-prandial 
speaker of the world by those that 
have heard him, but when he ap- 
peared at the Hotel Men’s dinner, 
shorn of his beard, a rumor went 
around that his humor had departed 
with the hirsute. 

When Mr. Ford arose, rubbing his 
bald chin, he made this explanation: 

“The two chief happenings of the 
year, viewed from a scientific stand- 


point, were the finding of the North 
Pole by Commander Peary and the 
loss of a set of fine old vintage whis- 
kers by the gifted orator who is now 
addressing you. Peary found his pole 
way up at the highest spot in the 
world except the Claremont restau- 
rant. I found my pole on the corner of 
Park Avenue and Forty-first Street, 
and it had ted and white stripes 
around it. 

“I was greatly interested in Peary’s 
achievernent because he lived at the 
Grand Union for two years before 
sailing and always paid his board 
promptly. He trained there. He told 
me on the eve of his departure that 
after what he had endured at our place 
no hardships could daunt him. He 
said that after the cold deal we gave 
him the pole would seem sultry. 

“I contributed in my humble way 
toward the discovery. I gave Peary 
my best wishes and a copy of that 
great work which contains the cream 
of my after-dinner speeches. Peary 
used to read it to the Eskimos during 
the long Arctic nights, and when the 
spring came they were willing and 
anxious to go out and risk their lives 
on the ice floe, providing Peary would 
shut off his flow.” 
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PEAKING from the miners’ view- 
point—I was born in California 
and call myself a Californian 

the worst thing, next to not having a 
gold mine is not to know it when you 
have it. In the first instance, you re- 
gret your lack of good fortune; but in 
the second you regret your lack of 
good sense. It is discouraging to know 
you are unlucky, but it is positively 
humiliating to wake up to the fact that 
you might, with propriety; be called 
foolish by those who wanted to spare 
your feelings, and not fully express 
their idea of your mental make-up. 
These observations may explain 
why I am not especially proud of 
some of my past performances, es- 
pecially of my stupidity in connection 
with my mother’s value as a racon- 
teur. She was the gold mine I had, 
and I hadn’t sense enough to know it 
until now, when it is too late. Fre 
quently, in this last yeat, I have 
thought what a wonderful story I 
could write if I had been thoughtful 
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enough to make a few notes of the 
hiitidreds of intéresting things that 
cathe ifito my miother’s life and of 
which she used to tell me. 

My mother began her stage career 
when traveling in this country wasn’t 
the luxiiry it is now—sometimes. I 
Suppose in those ante-bellum days, 
though, they thought they traveled 
in great comfort as compared with 
stage-coach and horseback methods. 

My mother’s stage name was Eliza 
Wren, and with her sister she began 
her stage work as a member of the 
“Wren Juvenile Troupe” under the 
thanagement of her brother. Mother 
was a Vitginian by birth, and I stip- 
pose that explairis why she happened 
to bé in the south during the Civil 
War, although prior to that time she 
had appeared in New York with “The 
Juveniles”——and had made quite a hit. 

She has told me matiy, many ab- 
sorbifg stories of her experiences on 
the foad before aid during the war, 
arid when I try to recall them, I think — 

















what a foolish girl I was not to have made notes” 
of them. I have a little old-fashioned daguerreotype — 
of my mother, taken when she was a “juvenile” 
playing juvenile leads. I laugh every time I look at 
it, but I prize it very highly. Her white stockings, 
her full round skirts and little cap, look very strange 
now—and they are funny—but she looks every inch 
the leading lady. 

During the war mother was playing in the South, 
and she was at Mobile in 1862, while that city was 
| in a state of siege. By that time her theatrical ward- 
robe had reached the point where it consisted of one 
white muslin dress for the “singing chambermaid” 
parts, and a black velvet dress for all her heavier 
leads. The manager tried to alternate the plays so 
that mother would not be fo.ced to wear one of her 
costumes oftener than twice in succession. 

Their programs were printed on anything that 
could be obtained, for paper was a very scarce article 
in those days, and many of their letters were written 
on bark. Oftentimes it was necessary to forego the 
printing of the programs. 

I recall one story that mother used to tell me of 
her experiences in Mobile at this time, that was full 
of mingled humor and tragedy. Frequently between 
the acts, when the fire from the attacking Union 
gunboats and the cannons in the Confederate works 
became heavier than usual, the theatre audience, 
players, and stage hands would adjourn, climb the 
stairs to the attic and by ladder to the roof. They 
would remain on the roof for a while watching the 
spouting flames from the cannons, listening to the 
shrieking bombs as they hissed through the air 
and blew up scattered fragments of iron all around 
them. 

After watching and listening for half an hour, 
everybody would return to the theatre, and the per- 
formance would be taken up again and would con- 
tinue just as if war were the last thing in the world 
to be thought of—and it should be the very last 
| thing to be thought of, too. 

On one of these evenings, when the performance 
had been interrupted to give audience and players a 
chance to watch a particularly brilliant display of 
gunpowder and thunderous exchange of courtesies 
between the forts and the boats, a number of years 
was supposed to have lapsed (in the play) between 
the acts. My mother, returning to her old home after 
many years, had a speech something like this: 

“The same dear old place; the same flowers; the 
same babbling brook,” and so on. 

When she was in the midst of it, a voice rang out 












ral the gallery, saying with a good-natured guf- 
aw: 

“Yes, and I’ll be blamed if it aint the same old 
white muslin dress.” 

There were not so many players in those days as 
there are now, and an actor or actress generally 
knew nearly all the others. Mother knew and was || 
associated with all the well-known players of forty | 
years ago, and she had a store of anecdotes about 
them that would prove a veritable gold mine of | 
pleasure for me now if I could only remember them. 

Mother frequently went hungry during the war 
days, because there was not always enough food to 
be had either for love or money. I recall one story 
about a Confederate officer that makes my own star- 
vation story seem quite inconsequential. 

This officer had been on the go for months—it 
was during the closing days of the war—and had 
had little to eat except soup made of his saddle 
skirts. Finally, after his command had surrendered 
and he had been paroled and was on his way home, 
he reached the house of a planter who had been able 
to save something from the ravages of war. 

The officer was an accomplished gentleman, and 
though gaunt and aching with hunger, he managed 
to restrain his impulse to grab his food and stuff it 
into his mouth. (I’ve been a little bit hungry and I 
know how great his temptation must have been.) 
He knew that his greatest privations were over, that 
he could expect to continue to have enough to eat, 
but in spite of this he could not stay his hands, and 
every time he had the opportunity he would slip a 
biscuit or muffin off the table and put it in his 
pocket. 

When he realized what he had done after his 
pangs of hunger had been satisfied, he was very 
much embarrassed and apologized profusely. He ex- 
plained that for weeks he had been dreaming of waf- 
fles as big as door-mats with all the depressions 
filled with butter. He hadn’t seen a waffle for years 
and he had not seen butter for months. 

Now I never was that hungry, nor as hungry as | 
mother says she frequently was, but once I fasted 
for twenty-four hours—when I did not want to— 
and from the way I felt when I got in reach of food 
I know that this soldier must have had a pretty firm 
grip on himself not to grab everything and run 
with it. 

We were going into Canada during the winter 
séason, and had just left Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, bound for Winnipeg. (It seems so funny to be 
talking of going to Manitoba to act, because I can Wl 




























































































remember—and it wasn’t so long ago either—when 
Manitoba seemed about as wild and as far away as _ 
the middle of Africa.) 

We ran into the only blizzard I have had the 
honor of becoming acquainted with—and I do not 
| care to extend my circle of friends in that respect— 
i when about half way between Grard Forks and 
Winnipeg, and about, it seemed to me, a thousand 
miles from anywhere. After ploughing through the 
snow for a while we finally got stuck in a big drift, 
and there we stayed. 

Our last meal had been eaten at Grand Forks 
| in the morning—I had had a light breakfast—and we 
| had been traveli::g for several hours. Really, it was 
time for lunch when the engine refused to ram its 
nose into the snow-banks any longer. But there 
wasn’t a bite of anything to eat on that train, from 
one end to the other. Even the trainmen had neg- 
lected to provide lunches for themselves, thinking 
they would get to the next eating station in time to 
save their lives. 

We stewed and fussed and grumbled, but it 
didn’t do any good, No matter how hot you may get, 
it doesn’t have the least particle of effect toward 
clearing the snow off the track. Your temper may 
make the tears roll down your cheeks, but it will 
not melt the snow. 

Nothing ever looked any better to me than did 
Winnipeg, when we pulled into that Canadian city 
with a twenty-four-hour appetite, and made for the 
hotel just as rapidly as we could—and it proved to 
be a regular hotel. (When you've lived in hotels as 
much as I have you'll appreciate the meaning of that 
phrase.) 

For hours I had been having visions and drez:n- 
ing dreams of a juicy steak five inches thick or a 
fat chop about nineteen inches in diameter—you see 
my appetite wasn’t very puny by that time, As we 
reached the door of the hotel, and I spied the en- 
trance to the dining-room, a young Englishman 
stepped up to me and said very politely: 

“I’m from the poiper, Miss Bates, and I’d like to 
awsk you—” 

“And I’m making for the dining-room as fast as 
I can,” I answered, quickly. “I’ll say anything you 
want me to—after I’ve eaten, but- not one word be- 
fore—not even if you put it all over the first page of 
your paper.” 

So I left him standing there, staring at me, while 
I took my smoke and cinders into the dining-room 
and—waited forty minutes for that chop! Rolled 
oats was the only thing they had ready and I 











' dinner, mind you-—for a hundred dollars. Why, I 
couldn’t afford to spoil my appetite for the chop—it’ 
was such a beautiful hunger I had! 

Of course the chop did finally come, and if it 
wasn’t as large as I had hoped it would be, and if 
it didn’t taste as heavenly as I had dreamed it would, | 
nevertheless it was a most beautiful chop, and it 
agreed very nicely with an appetite that had been 
whetted for twenty-four hours by a North Dakota- | 
Canadian blizzard. 

We need such experiences, I suppose, to keep us | 
from taking our comforts as a matter of course and 
a matter of right, just as we actors occasionally need 
someone to punch us up when we grow slack in our 
work. A severe jolt is a good thing, at times, even 
for the most energetic. 

There are times when it is difficult for us to act} 
_ when it requires a great effort. At these times some 
a of us can get through in a creditable manner, on the 

' strength of our experience and what is usually called 
technique. We do not really act on such occasions; 
we just give an imitation of acting. 

Eleanor Duse says that a woman cannot really 
act more than four times a week, and I am inclined 
to agree with her. She has never attempted more; 
but in America we must play eight or nine times a 
week, even if it is not possible for us really to act 
more than four or five times. 

That is why some famous actresses give splen- 
did performances one night and poor ones the next. 
They haven’t the experience and the technique to 
carry them through when they do not feel equal to 
the task of acting. Consequently, when they do not 
feel like acting, their performance is not at all satis- |Z 
fying; that is when they “walk through her part” | 
and the audiences wonder why they can be so good [J 
to-day and so bad to-morrow. When they feel able 
“to act, when their technique is wonderful—it is the 
technique of art, not experience, and this is wonder- J 
4 ful—it is the technique of art, not experience, and [iz 
this is the only true technique. 4 

However, since it is necessary for us to appear 
eight or nine times a week, I find experience and 
mechanical technique quite valuable. It does not en- 
able me to give a finished performance every time, 
but it helps me not to give one that is thoroughly 
| unsatisfactory. 

It quite frequently happens that we players 
think we do not feel like acting, just because we 
happen to be a bit lazy. Then we let down a bit in 
ur work, and that is the time when we need a spur. 
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On these occasions it is very astonish- 
ing te observe how quickly we can 
feel the change in the mental attitude 
of the audience. When just one per- 
son in front leans back in his seat, 
throws his arm over the back of the 
. chair and lets loose an inaudible sigh 
of weariness, it is like an electric 
shock to the players on the stage. If 
one man is feeling that way, we know 
there are others who will soon join 
him, and the result will be an unsatis- 
fied and uninterested audience and a 
decidedly unsatisfactory performance. 

Perhaps an official whip would be 
a good thing. He might be attached 
to the theatre, or to the company, or 
to a manager: who would send him 
about the country to keep tab on cer- 
tain plays and players. He should be 
a man thoroughly familiar with the 
best in the theatrical world, in plays 
and players, past and present; a man 
with a critical turn of mind, not a 
fault-finder—there is such a difference 
between criticism and fault-finding— 
aman who is interested in the theatre. 
If he is not interested he cannot tell 
when the play is not interesting. 

Yes, I think I shall suggest the es- 
tablishment of the honorable position 
of “whip for jaded players”—but I 
shouldn’t like the job. He would be 
able to see that the players were let- 


ting down, before the audience, whj 
is not looking for such a thing, would 
notice it, and he could give the play- 
ers the warning signal. 

I remember, at a recent perform- 
ance of my present play, that I was 
letting down in my work because I 
didn’t have my thoughts on it. (To 
tell the truth I was thinking too 
much about a beautiful box of things I 
had received from my mother’s old 
Virginia home, a box filled with Vir- 
ginia hams and turkeys and jams and 
preserves, and cakes and plum pud- 
dings.) A newspaperman was waiting 
in the wings to finish interviewing 
me, and during the act I suddenly 
thought of something I wanted to tell 
him. I almost sandwiched a sentence 
for him between two of the lines I- 
speak in the play. 

And just then I felt a shock. Some- 
body out in the audience was getting 
restless. I stopped thinking about 
hams and turkeys and interviews, and 
got to work. 

But I do like to chatter. 
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IN the following pages Mr. Barry informs the readers 
of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM of the Sign of the 
Zodiac that is in the ascendant between February 18 
and March 20, inclusive, and interprets the prophesies 
of the Sign. A list of the members of the theatrical pro- 
fession, the anniversary of whose births occurs within 
those dates, is also given, and many surprises will be 
enjoyed by those who will apply the character-read- 
ings and prophesies to themselves or to their friends. 
Players are invited to send their birthday dates to the 
Editor and have their names included in the lists. 


Fesruary 18 to Marcu 20, 
Black and white. 
Pink shell and moonstone. 
Serving. 
OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL NAPHTALI, meaning “Wrestlings.” 
Cuier CHARACTERISTIC Loyalty. 
PROMINENT TRAIT Self-depreciation. 
PRINICIPAL FAULT Over-anxiety. 
LEADING AILMENTS Pains in head, feet, and back. 
Luckiest PERIOD Weeks beginning Aucust 5 and Nov. 12. 


The Children of “Pisces” 


Fes. 18—Cuartzes J. Ross, now in “The Love Cure.” 
GRACE KIMBALL, ‘who has not acted lately. 
Louise THORNDYKE Boucicautt, who has retired from the stage. 
EvuGene J. Murruy, juvenile, with “A Royal Slave” Co. 
Crete CHAPWICK, popular in western Canada. ; 
Epwarb DILLON, extemporaneous lecturer. 
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Fes. 19—Apetina Patti, world-famed in opera circles. 
ERNEST GLENDENNING, appearing in “Just a Wife.” 
Marcaret Terry, (Mrs. Gardner Crane), acts in vaudeville. 
Epwarp SEE, of “The Witching Hour” cast. 
Bessie Lea LEstINna, actress of grand dame parts. 
Epwarp Ow1ncs Towne, popular playwright. 
20—SkEtene JOHNSON, late in “The Dollar Mark.” 
Murtet Starr, late in “Via Wireless.” 
Barsara Deans, well-known London actress. 
HALLEN Mostyn, popular operatic comedian. 
21—BraNDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia, 
Evizapets Brice, now in “The Jolly Bachelors.” 
Maser Weeks, who sings in Shubert productions. 
Emma THurspsy, of grand opera renown. 
22—MARGUERITE CLARK, starring in “The King of Cadonia.” 
Joun E. Hazzarp, now touring in “The Prima Donna.” 
Acnes ARDECK, who has left the stage. 
GeorceE Monroe, side-splitting in “The Midnight Sons.” 
Kate Rorkz, one of England's finest actresses. 
i ePH Tuony, with H. B. Warner in “Alias Jimmy Valentine.” 
‘ose KING, lately in James J. Corbett’s company. 

Etignne Grrarpot, memories of “Charley’s Aunt.” 
CATHERINE Hearn, who was in “The Great John Ganton.” 
BertTRAM WALLIS, last in America in “Miss Hook of Holland.” 
Evucene Roper, with Jatnes T. Powers in “Havana.” 

Benepict W. McQuarrie, who plays chiefly in the West. 

CHAuncry Ketm, who acts with his sister, Adelaide Keim. 

Putiip Lorp, in “A House of a Thousand Candles” Co. 

Gtorta GaYte, in “The Devil” (vaudeville). 
23—-FREDERICK WARDE, who now lectures on the drama. 

LovuisE MULDENER, appearing in “The Melting Pot.” 

WitiiaM Bonne ut, of “The Follies of 1909” cast. 

Rut ALLEN, appearing in “The Return of Eve.” 

Marjorie Bonner, of Anna Held’s company. 

Ricuarp MALtoy, stage-manager, Al H. Wilson Co. 

24—VictTor Moors, still starring in “The Talk of New York.” 
BERTRAM LYTELL, manager of own stock company, Rochester, N.Y. 
W. FREDERICK WaGNER, director Lyceum Stock, St. Joseph, Mo. 

25—Frank J. McIntyre, who continues in “The Traveling Salesman.” 
GERTRUDE QUINLAN, heads the “Miss Patsy” cast. : 
ALFRED HICKMAN, appearing in “The Lily.” 
Rose Snyper, who is still with “Paid in Full.” 
Nep NYé, popular in vaudeville and musical comedy, 
26—PAvLINE Hh now starring in “Wildfire.” 
Aucustus Pitou, well-known theatrical manager. 
Emma Dunvw, clever and versatile actress. 
BurFAato BIL, known the world over. 
J. H. Barnes, famous in England and America. 
Avotpre Lestina, who was in “A Citizen’s Home.” 

27—ELLEN TERRY, of whom there is but one. 

Jean Mounet-Suw tty, one of Frarice’s most distinguished actors. 
Emity Stevens, who was successful in “Septimus.” 

Hart McALLIsTEr, appearing in “The Blue Mouse.” 

GeorGe Stuart Curiste, late in “The Only Law.” 

Harry La Cour, Fisher Stock Co., Sioux City, Ta. 

28—IsABEL IRVING, a hit in “The Commanding Officer.” 

FERDINAND GOTTSCHALK, now at The New Theatre. 
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Fes. 28—Curistig MacDonatp, leading woman with Andrew Mack. 
’ Gustave Kerker, well-known composer. 
GERALDINE Farrar, gtand opera’s most promising figure. 
ArtTHuR Symons, poet atid writer of stage affairs. 
Mayo Ketso, who has been acting lately in vaudeville. 
E. Sotpent Powe tt, in “The Bachelot’s Baby” Company. 
MADELINE DALLAs, who plays character and grand dame parts. 
LEANDER RiIcHARDSON, who writes of plays and players. 
Earte WILxtaMs, now in “The Third Degree.” . 
Juttan Noa, player of juvenile parts. 
29—Atice JoHNSoN, third season in “The Man from Home.” |) How 
Harry MEstayer, the idol of Los Angeles theatregoers. old 
WINIFRED Fraser, popular English actress. are 
CuArtes Drspen Prrt, who acts juvenile réles. they? 
Mar. 1—ANNE SUTHERLAND, admirable in “Is Matrimony a Failure?” 
Joun B. Mauer, recently seen in “The Earth.” 
BERNICE Witey GOLDEN, who was seen in “Sham.” 
Louis KAUFMAN ANSPACHER, well-known dramatist. 
Mercita Esmonp, late with “Girls.” 
FRANK Broper, late with the Poli Stock, Hartford, Conn. 
2—Epwin Mitton Rove, famed as a playwright. - 
ELLEN Mortimer, late in “The Widow’s Might.” 
HERMAN VEZIN, well-known upon both sides of the Atlantic. 
Norma Winstow, now in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
Bartley McCuttum, active in New England stage doings. 
ALBERT Parr, tenor, formerly with “Prince of Pilsen.” 
3—THEopoRE Kremer, who writes the thrillers. 
Pauta Gtoy, second season in “The Round-Up.” 
Au. H. Wison, popular star in Dutch and German roles. 
FLORENCE KAHN, who has not acted in recent seasons. 
Joun Stokes, now in “The Harvest Moon.” 
CHARLES REIGEL, touring in “Paid in Full.” 
ApbA REEVE, beloved of London theatregoers. 
WILLARD Curtis, long in “Three Twins.” 
F. P. SAGERSON, en tour in Canada, 
FLORENCE AUER, Cypros in Wm, Faversham’s “Herod.” 
4—CHANNING Pottock, author of “Such a Little Queen.” 
Maupe FEaty, recently seen in “Divorce.” 
Juttus STEGER, popular with vaudeville audiences. 
VioLet McMILten, clever operatic favorite. 
CHaRLEs LOvENBERG, conspicuous in theatricals in Providence, R. I. 
LAWRENCE EppINceER, now in “The Third Degree.” 
LAWRENCE SHEEHAN, now in “The Traveling Salesman.” 
Roy NEIL WRIGHTMAN, song writer and composer. 
5—Henry Coors, now in “Marcelle.” 
De Wirtr NeEwING, touring in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
6—GrACE GARDNER, well-known to vaudeville fame. 
Harry S, HapFIELD, now appearing in “The Lottery Man.” 
James C. REANEY, with Elsie Janis in “The Fair Co-Ed.” 
GrorcE E, RIppeE.L, now in “The Commanding Officer.” 
Etwyn A. Barron, who writes plays. 
Prerre Berton, who wrote “Zaza,” along with C. Simon. 
Oscar Strauss, composer of “The Chocolate Soldier.” 
Master Rogeie FueHerR, who appeared in “Havana.” 
7—LeEona WarTsoON, triumphant in “The Climax.” 
CHarLes CARTWRIGHT, now appearing in “The Lily.” 
__R.D. MacLean, who hasn’t acted since 1906. 
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kick up the rugs, leave things lying 
about, and create havoc generally; al 
this, mind you, without any evil intent 
upon their part. 

These people are always seeking for 
further development along intellectual 
lines. Their lack of discrimination often 
causes them to be imposed upon, for it 
is a hard lesson for them to learn, where 
their generous impulses are concerned, 
that “The Lord helps those who hel 
themselves.” They give so much and = 
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so little in return! They are sympathetic, 
ullible, garrulous, scarcely ever egotis- 
tical, arid they should try hard to con-~ 
quer their stubbornness. But make a 
ftiend of ’em—and the rest is easy! 
Note: Ofcourse, as in any Zop1ac 
reading, much of the foregoing may not 
be true of many folks born between 
these dates, for planetary conditions 
have a great influence upon one’s birth. 
But, on the whole, Pisces people have 
many, if not all, of the above attributes, © 


A Ballade of Forgotten Favorites 
By JOHN NORTHERN HILLIARD 


Where are the actors that our mothers knew? 
The idols of a score of years ago, 
Recipients of rose and billet-doux, 
Who made them laugh or buried them in woe; 
Raymond, who set so many hearts aglow, 
Lewis and Billy Florence, where are they? 
Power and Wood, a glittering array 
Of twinkling stars that in the limelight shone— 
Myriad heroes of the matinee?— 
So soon we are forgot when we are gone. 


Folk used to flock to witness Wilkes Booth woo, 
In hose and doublet clad, as Romeo; 
They watched Macready rant a drama through, 
Reveled in Forest’s braggadocio; 
McCullough made their ready teardrops flow, 
For chance to weep they would their shekels pay ;— 
No longer does the lachrymose hold sway, 
The burlesque and the music play are “on,” 
The ancient gods are only shadows gray— 
So soon we are forgot when we are gone, 


To-day we rave of Faversham and Drew, 
Their photographs adorn our walls, I trow; 
To-morrow we shall follow someone new, 
And leave our present flames without a throe; 
Who knows but we may find them even “slow,” 
And wonder how we ever found him gay 
Who held us raptured through a four-act play 
With the strange plights of a dare-devil Don, 
Whose name will be as theirs of yesterday— 
So soon we are forgot when we are gone. 
L’envoi 
Prince, do not sigh for players passed away, 
They won their triumphs and they had their day, 
And those we laud will rest with them anon; 
No longer in men’s mouths their names will stay— 
’ So soon we are forgot when we are gone. 


ae, 








HEN Sardou died recently a 
French critic remarked that who- 
evet was to wear the shoes of the 

dead playwright would have to have a 
pretty big head. In the case of the 
French laywright, this remark may be 
taken niet literally, in spite of its 
paradoxical nature. Sardou’s death un- 
doubtedly left an empty place in the 
French dramatic world, but the recent 
death of Clyde Fitch has left quite as 
big a gap in the sphere of the American 
theatre. Mr. Fitch was not only in many 
respects the greatest of American play- 
wrights but i was also the most pro- 
lific. Often several of his plays were 
enjoying simultaneous New York runs. 
Thus his death becomes as much a man- 
agerial problem as a loss te the public. 

Perhaps, under the citcumstances, it 
will not be corisidered indeficate to won- 
der who is goifig to walk in these very 
large shoes which Mr. Fitch has unfor- 
tunately left empty so early. The field 
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is undoubtedly crowded. When it is 
stated that dramas by seventy-two dif- 
ferent authors were produced in New 
York last season, it will easily be un- 
derstood that there are many who would 
be willing to step into the slippers of 
Cinderella Fitch. From this field, how- 
ever, many must be scratched and dis- 
qualified. English authors, for instaneé, 
cannot compete, as Fitch was distinctly 
American, in spite of his knowledge of 
Frerich technique. 

Perhaps no other living author has so 
many of the surface traits of Clyde 
Fitch as W. Somerset Maugham. 
‘Maugham, however, besides being Eng- 
lish, has surface brilliancy without the 
unerring sense of the fundamental truth 
of things, which was one of the features 
of Fitch’s greatness. “Lady Frederick” 
is amazingly like Fitch’s own “Her Sis- 
ter,” but when “Jack Straw” or “The 
Noble Spaniard” are red with 
plays like “The Truth” or “The Stub- 





bornéss of Geraldine,” it will be seen 
immediately that the English playwright 
is of a slighter fiber. 


His Chief Characteristics 


CLYDE FITCH was a man of many 
qualities. He had, first of all, an eye that 
was like the lense of a camera, with a 
mind behind it which was a sensitive 

late. Nothing ever escaped him. The 
ittle things which you have seen a hun- 
dred times were the big things in his 
plays. He: had a wonderful grasp of 
character and created nearly 600 peo- 
ple; all of them were different ; most of 
them were true. He had a rate quality 
of wit, and he wrote dialogue such as 
previously had not been heard in the 
American theatre except in foreign 
plays. His subtlety and delicacy were 
two of his best qualities. His sense of 
dramatic power was perhaps always 
rather suggested than realized. His in- 
stinct for detail was almost feminine 
and his ability as a stage manager ex- 
traordinary. It is obvious that he will 
be a hard man to replace. 

Rising playwrights, it will be an hon- 
or to have it said of one of you that you 
are to step into the shoes and bear the 
mantle of Clyde Fitch! That playwright 
was honored and appreciated in a dozen 
countries. He wrote fifty-four plays and 
his royalties during the last ten years of 
his life must have averaged between 
$35,000 and $50,000 a year. He wrote 
these fifty-four plays in 19 years, an 
average of one every four months. He 
had a tremendous power of concentra- 
tion. 

There is a story of his sitting in a 
gondola in Venice with a pad of paper 
in his hand. When he returned to shore 
he took hundreds of sheets torn from 
the pad out of his pocket. 

“What have you been doing, cleaning 
a pipe?” asked a friend. 

“No,” he answered. “Writing “The 
Bachelor.’ ” 


Some of His Compeers 


IN POINT of prominence, Augustus 
Thomas ¢éttainly stood with Fitch. But 
he will not replace him. He is at the 
head of one school of dramatic writing 
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in America just as Fitch was at the 

of another. Mr. Thomas is looking for 
big facts and not stopping for little 
ones. He is the express-train dramatist. 
His greatest successes have been melo- 
dramas dealing with elemental emo- 
tions: “Arizona,” “In Mizzoura,” and 
“The Witching Hour.” Mr. Fitch’s best 
effort was never along the line of melo- 
drama. His one real attempt in that di- 
rection, “The Straight Road,” was a 
failure. “The Woman in the Case” and 
“The Climbers” had features which re- 
move them from the melodrama class. 
Fitch’s death leaves Thomas beyond a 
doubt the biggest figure among Ameri- 
can playwrights, but the Fitch shoes do 
not fit him. 

The field of American dramatists has 
many men of this sort who write big, 
virile plays, but who can’t claim the 
Fitch shoes because their dramas lack 
delicacy, tenderness, and the necessary 
literary quality. 

No one will dispute that Eugene Wal- 
ter’s success has been well earned. His 
plays are technically flawless, but they 
are not of the kind that Fitch wrote. It 
is said that when Mr. Walter writes a 
play he engages a stenographer ard, 
locking himself in a room with her, ar- 
ranges the furniture like a stage-setting 
and then acts the play-to-be, improvis- 
ing the lines. In this manner he is softie- 
times able to write an act during one 
day, the stenographer taking down his 
impromptu speeches. Mr. Walter’s 
plays deal with Harlem life and the 
Great White Way. They deal with such 
subjects intimately and with much vir- 
ility, but while they contain many fea- 
tures which are not apparent in the 
Fitchian dramas, they do not suggest 
the plays of the dead dramatist in the 
least. 

“All things being equal,” Paul Arm- 
strong once said, “the man who would 
make the best pugilist would make the 
best playwright.” 

No pugilist can follow Fitch. Arm- 
strong’s own plays, to some degree, fol- 
low his own definition of a playwright. 
They are carried on along distinctly 
broad line#¥and their main virtue is vi- 
rility. Moreover, Mr. Armstrong never 
was able to create women. Begin with 
“The Heir to the Hoorah” and scan his © 
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plays to “ e”—Jeanne 
Chapin, Helen Blake, Mrs. Roberts, and 


the others—and they are simply lay fig- 
ures. When he attempted a play of an- 
other sort, “Society and the Bulldog,” 
he failed, for there he was treading on 
Fitch’s ground and not wearing Fitch’s 


Sy gaia 

same may be said of George 
Broadhurst, who tried to adopt the 
Fitch method in “An International Mar- 
riage,” with dire results. Charles Klein 
resembles Fitch as much as an elephant 
does a flamingo. He is, sometimes, a 
writer of effective melodrama. Both 
these men have touched many human 
~ notés, made us feel some elemental pas- 
sions, and their plays have been success- 
ful on the stage. But it is not probable 
that any of them will be remembered 
long after they cease writing, except 
possibly Eugene Walter, whose tech- 
nique and whose grasp of life will cause 
him to be considered as a serious asset 
to the American stage for some time to 
come. 

David Belasco is at present devoting 
himself to managerial duties. William 
Gillette has written nothing since 
“Clarice,” and so we are down to the 
younger men, to whom, after all, we 
must look for success in an art so ultra- 
modern as was the school of Fitch. 

George Ade’s plays are a series of 
cartoons, not portraits, and of an en- 
tirely different genre from those of 
Fitch. James Forbes, who was a great 
friend of Fitch, is a very likely succes- 
sor. He has written only two comedies, 
but both of them have been successful. 
“The Chorus Lady” depicted a notable 
type. In this drama Mr. Forbes showed 
the Fitchian ability to pick up the little 
things of life and magnify them in the 
limelight. There is much crisp dialogue 
in “The Traveling Salesman.” Mr. 
Forbes, like Fitch, attends to every de- 
tail about a piece; stages it, and selects 
the cast and the costumes. He goes Fitch 
one better, even, and plans the advertis- 
ing campaigns! 

There are other men to consider. In 
the light of “A Woman’s Way,” Thom- 
as Buchanan was a man to be reckoned 
with. Unfortunately, “The Intruder” 

did not bear out the promise of the ear- 
lier play. Winchell Smith may do great 


things yet. But he has omly written his. 
press gic by “The oc Hunter.” 

Of the women writers, not one can be 
considered very seriously, although sév- 
eral of them have turned Oe ee 
successes. Martha Morton, Madeline 
Lucette Ryley, Margaret Mayo, and 
Rachel Crothers, are all spasmodic writ- 
ers of plays which have the elements of 
popularity and none of the elements of 
greatness. And besides, ladies, as a rule, 
do not wear men’s shoes. 


Channing Pollock and Fitch 


IN GOING through this long list of 
names, I have purposely delayed men- 
tioning until the last the name of the 
man most likely to prove as worthy of 
stepping into the Fitch shoes. Channing 
Pollock, one of the most prolific of the 
younger dramatists, stands a_ better 
chance than most of his confréres of 
writing the future plays in the Fitch 
metier. This statement is made not only 
as a result of the success of “Such a 
Little Queen,” although this latest play 
of this author has revealed unsuspect- 
ed qualities and a new maturity. 

Twenty years ago Hillary Bell wrote 
of “Beau Brummel” in The Press: 

The author of this play is a promising 
man. Here are charm and poetry. The 
construction is faultless, the dialogue 
clever, and the design very intricate and 
tender. 

Twenty years later another critic uses 
almost the same words in connection 
with “Such a Little Queen”: 

It is distinctly refreshing and pleasing 
to sit out such charmingly simple and 
poetical comedy. The piece, by its simple 
graciousness, delicacy of thought, and 
dainty humor, should demonstrate the 

“rare promise of its author. The construc- 
tion. throughout is admirable, the di- 
alogue fluent, witty, easy, and natural; 
the delineation of character positive and 
clear-cut, while throughout it all pre- 
vails a spirit of genuine poetical fancy. 

The almost synonymous character of 
these two reviews is something more 
than a mere coincidence. 

Mr. Pollock, much as he has accom- 
plished, seems tome to be at the begin- 
ning of his career. He is not yet thirty, 
and “Such a Little Queen” is his tenth 
play. I have previously stated that it is 
his latest play, but upon reflection I 





make reservations, as his dramatization 
of “The Inner Shrine” is already well 
on the way to completion and may have 
been produced by the time these lines 
appear in print, Like Fitch, Mr. Pollock 
has a rare ability to concentrate, and 
with a notice pinned above his head 
which informs him and the interrupting 
visitor that he is compelled to write ten 
- pages a day, he forges ahead. 

lye years ago Mr. Pollock’s first 
play, “The Pit,” was produced. If he 
continues to write as much as he has 
during these five years he will in the 
end, almost have equaled Fitch’s record 
of productiveness, Mr. Pollock posses- 
ses to a degree the Fitch qualities of 
tenderness, subtlety, delicacy and an al- 
most feminine touch. One of the com- 
mon characteristics of the two drama- 
tists is their almost uncanny understand- 
ing of women, Anna Gray, in “The Lit- 
tle Gray Lady,” with her mother-love 
spirit for Carlyle; Ruth Jordan, in the 
same play, with her kitten-like qualities ; 
the extravagant Oliva Sherwood in 
“Clothes,” or the Cook or the American 
Girl in “Such a Little Queen,” are all 
real women. This does not mean that 
Mr. Pollock lacks virility any more than 


it proves that Mr. Fitch, who created 
the character of “The Girl with the 
Green Eyes,” lacked it, His plays are 
full of it. The business-office scene in 
“The Pit” resounds with'a manly touch. 


Has the Reportorial Instinct 


“THE reportorial instinct which dom- 
inated Fitch is possesed in almost a like 
dégree by Channing Pollock. The scene 
in “The Little Gray Lady,” in which 
Mrs. Jordan cold-creamed herself be- 
fore retiring for the night—a scene 
which Clyde Fitch self-confessedly af- 


is 


terwards adapted for “The Girl . 
Has Everything’—and the scene. 
which Anna goes to bed—a scene 
which, for five minutes, an audience was — 
attentive to a pantomime made up of 
every night occurrences—putting the 
red couch pillows in white slips for the 
night; letting down the folding-bed; 
winding the alarm-clock; putting her 
handkerchief under the pillow—are two 
scenes which forcibly illustrate this 
characteristic. “Such a Little Queen” is 
full of details of this sort. Mr. Pollock 
personally watches the details of his 
productions and he spends as much time 
getting a dinner properly cooked in the 
first act of his latest play as he did over : 
the reading of the lines. 

When one went to a new play by 
Fitch, one always expected to see some 
universal but hitherto unused phase of © © 
life depicted. The pitching boat in the . ~ 
first act of “The Stubbornness of Ger- 
aldine,” and the end of the funeral in 
the first act of “The Climbers” are good 
examples of what I mean. Mr. Pollock 
uses this trick, too, In “The Little Gray 
Lady” he introduced a back-yard to the 
stage. In “Such a Little Queen” he 
shows us a Harlem kitchen. The lobby 
of the Chicago Auditorium during an 
opera performance was one of the fea- 
tures of “The Pit.” The dog-luncheon 
was one of the surprises of “Clothes.” 

Mr. Pollock’s technique has perhaps 
been exhibited most clearly in two plays 
which are less generally known than the 
others; “The Secret Orchard,” which 
failed—perhaps because it was miscast, 
and “An Interlude,” a most astonishing 
one-act play of the sort which has made 
the Theatre Antoine and the Grand 
Guignol in Paris famous. This last play 
was acted by Helen Ware and Edmund 
Breese at a benefit last spring. 





E HAD alwaysys 
wanted to see 
the Yellowstone. 
Of course! Every- 
body has always want- 
ed to see Yellowstone. 
But in spite of all the 
lectures we had heard 
and the books we had 
read and the returned 
travelers we had lis- , 
tened to, we had only the vaguest no- 
tion in the world how “Yellowstone 
should be seen. Perhaps that was one of 
the charms of our experience in seeing 
it. 
At any rate, we were in ’Frisco, after 
a wonderful sauntering journey up the 
coast from Catalina; and as the tide of 
travel to Seattle was very strong, we 
made haste, on the morning after our 
arrival in ’Frisco, to the railway offices 
to make our northward and eastward 
feservations. We were in sttch haste to 
get to Yellowstone that we had decided 
to stay only a part of a day im Seattle, 
_ whose Exposition could hardly be very 
fferent from a dozen others we had 


\ in 


So, after engaging 

our space on the 

Shasta Limited for 

Portland, we went to the North- 

~~ ern Pacific office to get accommo- 

, dations from Portland to Seattle, 

"and from Seattle to the gate of 
Yellowstone. 

Tiny Mabel, the eighty-five- 
pound fairy who usually travels 
in a private car on a special train, 
with a staff of Japanese and Americans 
fo wait on her, was having “the time 
of her life” on this trip—carrying just 
one hand bag by way of baggage and 
managing business, like ticket-buying 
and engaging hotel accommodations, 
for herself and for me in the lhustiest 
manner. 

She communicated to the clerk at the 
Northern Pacific office her desire to go 
to Seattle and thence to Yellowstone. 
We had our railway tickets; all we 
needed was our Pullman. 

“Do you want to buy your Park tick- 
ets here?” he asked. 

Mabel’s mind was on Seattle, jist 
that moment, and she thought he meant 
Exposition tickets. 
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“Why—I don’t know,” she answered, 
absently. “I thought we’d get them at 
the gate.” 

“They're just as cheap here,” he 
urged. 

“Oh, well—! How much are they ?” 

“Fifty-five.” 

“Well!” said Mabel, “we'll take two, 
anyway—whether we use them or not.” 
“Not use them ?” gasped the clerk. 

“Oh, no!” said Mabel, lightly. “We 
may not go at all.” 

“Then why—?” 

“Or we may go in and stay an hour 
or two.” 

The clerk was beginning to look 
dazed. “You can’t see anything in an 
hour or two,” he ventured. “Don’t you 
want to take the regular ’bus ride?” 

‘Dear me, no!’’ cried Mabel. “Wehate 
*buses. If we go at all, we'll walk.” 

“But it’s a hundred and fifty-five 
miles around!” he cried. 

Mabel looked at me as if we had per- 
haps been too hasty in deciding that the 
Exposition was a small copy of what 
we had already seen. 

“Well, give us the tickets,” she said, 
“we'll probably go inside and look 
around, anyway.” 

“If that is all you are going to do, 
why spend $110?” he asked. He was an 
honest clerk. 

“A-hundred-and-ten-dollars!”’ Mabel 
gasped. “To look at an old exposition! 
I should say not!’ 

By this time I “came to.” 

“Mabel!” I whispered, “I think he 
means Yellowstone, by ‘the Park.’ ” 

He did. 

And we got our tickets which, he told 
us, entitled us to board and transporta- 
tion in “the Park” for six days. “Trans- 
portation” meant a seat in a stage. We 
hate stages—not the stages themselves, 
but the enforced company they entail. 

As we rode out of Seattle in an extra 
long train packed (there is no other 
word for the condition of that train) 
with travelers—all, it seemed, bound for 
Yellowstone—we thought less and less, 
every hour, of that imminent “stage.” 

We were wrecked on the way, near a 
place called Paradise. But as the kind 
editor has not asked me to tell anything 
about the wreck, I’d better pass it 

quickly over and come to Gardiner, 
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Montana, where we arrived several 
hours late, on a July morning—July 30, 
to be exact. 


At the Gateway 


THE northern gateway to the Park 
is at Gardiner, and we had been told that 
this was by all means the best entrance 
to begin at. 

It was hot and glaring and we hadn’t 
had any breakfast. We eluded the nu- 
merous gentry on the station platform 
who wanted to rent us ugly linen dusters 
for three dollars each, and climbed, as 
we were directed to climb, to the front 
seat of one of the big, six-horse stages, 

Then began the slow, up-grade climb 


along blinding, unshaded roads, toward “ : 


Mammoth Hot Springs, some six miles 
away. Beside Mabel was a little lady 
from Dixie, who kept exclaiming, “Oh! 
I hope we see a bah! [bear] Oh, my! 
was that a bah?” Mabel nudged me. I 
knew what she meant: “What shall we 
do if we have to stand something like 
that for six days!” 

So far, we were not enthusiastic 
about Yellowstone. But when we had 
got to Mammoth Hot Springs, and had 
glimpsed the unbelievable splendors of 
Jupiter Terrace—which we could hardly 
bear to look at very much, in the glare 
of noonday in that rarefied air—we be- 
gan to feel a little more eager. And then, 
when we had paid two dollars extra and 
been moved from an “ornery” little back 
room with only a pitcher of cold water 
to remove the stains of four and a half 
days’ continuous traveling, to a delight- 
ful big front room with a splendidly 
equipped bath-room, and had eaten a 
very good luncheon—then we were 
“glad we came.” 

But still the stages threatened. We 
were to have all afternoon and evening 
and night, here, and to start on our wa 
at eight in the morning. So Mabel, full 
of a great project to ride horseback 
through the Park, sought out the super- 
intendent of transportation. He assured 
us that it would be impossible to ride 
through the Park; that the company 
(meaning the company which operates — 
all the hotels and the main line of 
stages) had no horses for hire, and th 
in any case, the ride would be far te 
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arduous. Mabel was disconsolate, and 
the transportation man was moved. 

“You needn’t go on a stage,” he said. 
“T’ll put you in a surrey and I'll pick 
the quietest man I can find to fill the 
third seat beside the driver.” 

He was as good as his word. Hé gave 
us a fine surrey, a delightful young 
university man for a driver, and in that 
front seat beside the driver he put such 
a monumentally silent young gentleman 
that to this day we have no idea what 
his name is or where he hailed from. 


Moonlight on the Terrace 


BUT before we ride away from the 
Springs in that natty surrey of light- 
colored hardwood, with gray upholster- 
ing, and our fine team of bays, Buck and 
Buster, I must try to say a little word 
about that night—our first in Yellow- 
stone—to which we have ever since re- 
ferred as one of the most wonderful in 
our lives. 

Our room was on the second floor, 
at the corner of the hotel next the sol- 
diers’ barracks and the officers’ houses. 

We took a long walk in the late-lin- 
gering twilight, over what the guides 
like to call “the formations,” loving the 
gorgeous coloring much more in the 
rosy afterglow and pale dusk than in 
the glare of the sun. And then we went 
in, and to our room. 

From downstairs came, softened by 
the distance of long corridors, and by 
our closed door, the music of the orches- 
tra. Round about us on every side were 
the mysterious mountains, crowned with 
snow. To our left, as we looked out of 
our window, lights twinkled in the bar- 
racks’ windows. Overhead, stars twink- 
led as we had never seen them before ; 
in that marvelous clear air one gets a 
new vision of the heavens. We put out 
our lights and “leaned far out on the 
window sill.” An arc of white light 
shone above the white crest of the 
mountain directly facing us; it grew 
larger—and larger. 

“Tt is the moon!” we cried; and 
watched her swing into space above that 
snowy peak. To our left, on the tip of 
the mountain behind the barracks, a red 

beacon glowed. We wondered if it could 
' be~but no! surely not. It was, though. 
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A breathless moment Mars flamed from 
the mountain top, like a torch of war; 
then rose above it and-rode on into that 
glittering sky. Presently the far-away 
music ceased; a bugle blew “Taps— 
lights out” for the soldiers; chattering 
on the porches and in the halls melted 
into silence; and in that still world— 
that hushed, awesome world of the 
mountains and the eternal stars—we 
wept softly, for very joy of being alive. 


Forty Miles a Day 


THE next day we drove forty miles, 
stopping at Norris Geyser Basin—a 
place like an Inferno—for lunch, and at 
the Fountain Geyser for the night. We 
loved the ride and all the beauties by 
the way—through deep, wooded cajions, 
beside a rushing river, past emerald and 
sapphire lakes—but we were only mod- 
erately enthusiastic about the geysers. 

The third day we went only twenty 
miles, to Old Faithful Inn, around 
which are many of the largest and finest 
geysers in the Park, including Old 
Faithful itself, which “performs” un- 
failingly every hour, or thereabouts. 

It was possible to get saddle-horses 
at Old Faithful, and there was a long, 
lovely afternoon to ride in and a world 
of things to see. 

Next day—this begins to sound like 
Zenophon’s Anabasis !—we had another 
forty-mile drive to the foot of Lake 
Yellowstone. And there we had another 
never-to-be-forgotten night. About three 
hundred persons registered at the Lake 
Hotel that afternoon, and we found our- 


selves seated, at dinner, at a table with 


six others who were loud in their abuse 
of Yellowstone and the “whole show.” 
They deplored the absence of canta- 
loupe, wailed because of the early morn- 
ing starts, condemned the beef (every 
single thing needful for a man or beast 
has to be carted for miles over moun- 
tain roads to the Yellowstone hotels, 
and the comforts of them are—consid- 
ering the difficulties under which they 
are run—not less than marvelous) and 
abused the “scenery.” Mabel, with tears 
filling her eyes, plucked me miserably 
by the sleeve, whispering. “I can’t bear 
it!” and, leaving her dinner untouched, 
slipped out. 
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Yellowstone Lake in the Gloaming 


IN THE gloaming we walked. When 
it was dark, we got a rowboat and went 
ovit on the lake—the fathomless lake, 
which has been sounded to a depth of 
7 000 feet, and no hint of bottom found. 
Everyone else of all the 300 was in- 
soors, either playing bridge or writing 
Messages on picture postcards; so we 
had the lake, and the mountains, and 
the stars, and the broad, yellow pathway 
of the rising moon, all to ourselves. And 
we stayed there, reveling in the glory of 
it, until eleven o'clock. 

We reached the cafion next day at 
noon. There is no “tortal use” trying 
to describe the cafion; all ome ever ac- 
complishes who tries is the further 
dissemination of a belief that he’s not 
quite right in the head. It is one of the 
experiences that Yellowstone entails, to 
come home and try to tell about that 
cafion—<about the emerald river that 
— 260 feet in one fall and then goes 
tushing, a thousand feet below you as 
you stand, through a rocky cafion whose 
sides are rose-colored, fadirig to bluish 
pink, and orange and gold and russet 
and amethyst—and meet with the look, 
half-pity for yout wild exaggeration, 
a that you should expect to be be- 
1eved. 

We saw the cafion in moonlight, and 
low slanting sunlight, in the gloaming 
atid by moonlight, and by light of dawn- 
ing day. And then we rode away from 
it all, feeling that—somehow—things 
would tiever be the same for us again, 
that we had seen and felt that which 
would transfigure the rest of life for us 
and cause us to mark off our time into 


petiods of Before Yellowstone and 
Aftet Yellowstone. 


Enjoyment is Itifectious 


THE next evening we were back at 
Mammoth Hot Springs, ready to start. 
on the last stage of our journey. When 
we reached the hotel we divested our- 
selves of Khaki clothes and straw som- 
breros, and returned to linen gowns and 
a “real hat.” Mabel, looking almost be- 
wilderingly transformed, was sitting on 
the broad veranda listening to the music 
of the orchestra, while I was busy about | 
Pullman tickets at the office inside. 

While I was gone, a most distin- 
guished-looking elderly gentleman 


whom we had noted at the hotels, spoke ~ 7 


to Mabel. 

“T wonder,” he said, in his courtly, 
charming way, “if this isn’t the little 
girl I have been noticing through the 
Park? I’ve been ‘coming to this Won- 
derland every summer for nearly thirty 
years, and in all that time I have seen 
no one whose enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of it has done me so much good 
as yours.” 

“Now, wasn’t that a lovely thing for 
him to say?” she asked me, when I had 
rejoined her. “I think I know how he 
feels about this place, and how it must 
hurt him to see the way some people 
take it. I never thought of my happiness 
being a happiness to anyone else, but I 
suppose,” thoughtfully, “it’s always that 
way—isn't it? Our failure to appreciate 
mars others’ pleasute, and our joy en- 
hances theirs. It’s a pretty nice kind of 
service to other people to be a good ap- 
preciator—isn’t it?” 











’‘M AFRAID you couldn't act— 
| you're too small,” is the comment 
many a girl has listened to, after 
having confided in a friend her ambi- 
tion to go upon the stage. And in hun- 
dreds of cases, this criticism has been 
the means of preventing the following 
out of a career for which the girl was 
really well equipped. 

The idea seems to prevail, among 
many, that in order to succeed as an ac- 
tress, a young woman must be built on 
magnificent physical proportions; that 
her presence should be commanding, like 
that of Sarah Siddons or Ellen Terry, 
or that she must be extremely beautiful, 
like Lillian Russell or Pauline Hall. And 
when a dainty little chit of a butterfly 
comes along, her friends are likely to 
regard her frivolously and to refuse to 
enter with serious sympathy into any 
belief she may have in her own dramatic 
ability. 

Nevertheless, there is a place for the 
diminutive actresses, and without them 
the stage would have been robbed of 
many: of its most delightful entertainers. 


Phe Show-Girls’ Decline 


THERE is Marguerite Clark, for in- 
Stance, the little lady in miniature who 
recently starred in “The Wishing Ring.” 

-Wt’s a lucky thing some one didn’t per- 
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suade her that her doll-like framework 
was too small to occupy a place of im- 
portance behind the footlights, for she 
ig proving to be one of the most popu- 
lar members of the Genus Tiny that has 
ever amused an admiring public. 

“When I first started on the stage,” 

said Miss Clark, “the show-girls were 
having their day, and there wasn’t much 
enthusiasm over one of my size. In fact, 
I was looked upon as a sort of diminu- 
tive monstrosity. But I was determined 
to become an actress, just the same, and 
though they put me away back in the 
chorus where I didn’t show very much, 
I made up my mind to stay there till I 
could get a better place, and finally the 
time came. 
. “Just by one of those lucky accidents ' 
that usually come to the ambitious chor- 
us girl, | was given a line to speak, and 
afterward I was made soubrette of the’ 
company. I think it was my size, after 
all, that got me the promotion: it ap- 
pealed to some one in authority. 

“Then came a change, for the public 
likes nothing so well as variety, and the 
taste for the show-girl began to wane. 
So the little girl came into popularity. 
There are lots of things a little girl can 
do that are difficult for the big girl, you 
know, and so there is a place for her. 
Intricate movements are often easy and 
simple to one of small stature, and can 
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be executed more gracefully than by one 
who has more avoirdupois to handle. 
And one of the imperative demands of 
the theatrical business is that no matter 
how hard one may have to work, all 
signs of the physical effort must be kept 
from the audience.” 

Until her recent starring tour, Miss 
Clark made the greatest success of her 
career with De Wolf Hopper, and by 
the way, the mere mention of this big 
chap’s name will start the tiny actress 
off on a furious hunt for complimentary 
adjectives, for if she does not think that 
the sun actually rises and sets in him, 
she believes that it at least hovers 
around close enough to keep a perpetual 
halo over his head. 

A little actress always makes: an es- 
pecial appeal to little people, and Miss 
Clark receives many letters from young- 
sters who have lost their hearts to her. 
Here is a sample specimen that she re- 
ceived not so very long ago: 

Dear Miss Marcuerite CLARK: 

I seen you feedin’ the pidgeons down 
by the theatre the other day, and I went 
and seen you act. I used to have a sister 
almost as pretty as you, but she is dead. 
Have you got a beau? I am ten years 
old, and I will be eleven on March 19th. 

I love you and I want to marry you 

when I grow up, if you will wait for 

me. | told mama after she had been to 
the show with me, and she just laughed. 

So please answer as soon as possible. 


De Wolf’ Hopper Talks 


FOR many years, it has been De 
Wolf Hopper’s custom to carry one or 
more near-Lilliputians in his company, 
and the audiences have become so ac- 
customed to them that they would won- 
der what was the matter if they didn’t 
see a miniature human satellite or two 
revolving around the giant actor. 

Mr. Hopper is six feet and two inches 
in height and weighs two hundred and 
fifteen pounds, which is just ten pounds 
more than he used to weigh before au- 
tomobiles came in style. Since then he 
has been taking his exercise’ “sitting 
comfortably back among the cushions” 
instead of punching bags in gymnasi- 
ums, running, riding, walking, and do- 
ing other things for which he has been 
famous as an athlete. 

This superfluous ten pounds is a 
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source of regret to the actor, but that 
little amount spread over the Hopper ~ 
frame-work isn’t perceptible to the au- — 
dience, which expects him to be big, and ™ 
wouldn’t notice any change in him un-. 
less he were to grow positively thin, or 
positively fat. And there is no danger 
of either. They say it is worry that 


makes people thin, and De Wolf Hop- 


per never worries. And as to growing 
fat—well, he’d get out of the automo- 
bile and walk, before he’d be that! Any 
man who has been noted as an athlete 
will train down before he’ll lose his rep- 
utation. 

Not long ago, Mr. Hopper was talk- 
ing to the writer about the little people 
he has had in his company. 

“Tt just happens that I have played 
with a good many diminutive women,” 
said Mr. Hopper, “particularly for the 
reason of the physical contrast. Then, 
too, I think that a very diminutive wom- 
an is attractive to an audience, especial- 
ly to the feminine members, because they 
like what is dainty and delicate in her. 
It appeals to them, I think, really more — 
than to the men. 

“Men usually admire the statuesqu 
woman—the Amazon type. Of course 
not all of them do, but I think the ma- ~ 
jority are more easily attracted to them 
than to the diminutive type. 

“How about myself?” repeated Mr. 
Hopper. “Oh, I haven’t any particular 
choice in the matter. I do not care any 
more for a small woman than for a 
large one. To me a woman is attractive 
because of her personality, or her mag- 
netism, and her physical size has noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. That is a 
mere incidental.” 

Reverting to the particular diminu- 
tives with whom he has been profes- 
sionally associated, Mr. Hopper said: 


Some Beautiful Diminutives 


“DELLA FOX was the first. And she 
was one of the most winsome and ~ 
strangely fascinating little actresses that 
has ever been on the stage. There never — 
was any one like her. She was wonder- 
fully graceful, and seemed to exude am — 
elusive charm that pervaded the whole 
theatre and reached everybody in it. = 
Hers was a remarkably individual ki 
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of talent, and in her way she has never 
been equaled. No one has ever succeed- 
ed in taking her place. Della Fox was a 
great artist.” 

Mr. Hopper, by the way, was speak- 
ing in retrospective mood, and was re- 
ferring to the diminutive Rctresses as 
he knew them when they were playing 
in his company. 

Continuing, he said :’ 

“Edna Wallace came next. She was 
an exquisite little creature. I remember 
so well when she first came east from 
California. She was a picture of perfect 
health; had the most beautiful red 
cheeks and the prettiest dimples, and 
was one of the loveliest little bits of the 
Dresden china type that I ever saw. She 


was exceedingly graceful and dainty, 


and very clever, too. 

“The third in the list of diminutives 
was little Alice Judson. She was a 
beautiful girl and I remember her al- 
ways with the greatest of pleasure. But 
we do not hear much of her because she 
is not now on the stage. She did not stay 
long with us because she married and 
devoted herself to the domestic life. 
Now she is a happy mother!” 

A beaming smile crossed Mr. Hop- 
per’s face at this revelation, for above 
all things, De Wolf Hopper adores chil- 


dren, and he likes nothing better than to 


talk about them. It is refreshing to hear 
him, and his face lighted up in beautiful 
boyish enthusiasm as his big, musical 
voice made the honest confession: 

“T-just-love-kids !” ' 

“How about your own?” he was 
asked. 

And then there was another broad 
smile, which showed that we had 
touched a very agreeable subject. 

Did you know that De Wolf Hopper 
is the father of a real boy? Possibly not. 
He doesn’t look it, does he? Some way 
we can’t imagine it, and yet it is a fact, 
to which John Allen Hopper could eas- 
ily testify. 

“He’s almost as big as I am,” con- 
fessed the father. “He is six feet tall 
and weighs two hundred pounds. He’s 

oing to be married, too. Yes, he’s go- 
ing to be married.” 

The last was added in a musing sort 
of way in the manner of a pleasant re- 
flection. 


’ 
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' A Joke on Papa 


AND, apropos, a little incident oc- 
curred last spring, during the Lambs’ 
Gambol, that is something of a joke on 
a prospective father-in-law. 

It happened in Baltimore, just at the 
time the Lambs were making their ap- 
pearance in that city. Mr. Hopper, you 
remember, was one of the bell-entertain- 
ers on that tour, and it gave him so 
much to do that he seldom had time for 
more than a wink or two of sleep. And 
when one is physically exhausted, it is 
easy, sometimes, to get out of patience 
at little annoyances. 

On the evening in question, Mr. Hop- 
per arrived at the lobby of the theatre 
in a torrent of rain. Through a series 
of accidents he had managed to get 
soaking wet, and was not in a mood to 
endure any more shower-baths, when he 
was told that in order to reach the stage, 
he would have to walk around the entire 
block, thereby receiving another drench- 
ing. 

Washenncin. he inadvertently turned 
to the imparter of the information and 
said: . 

“To — with the stage door!” 

And just to show what a little bit of a 
world it is, and how badly a well mean- 
ing person’s luck can run at times, it 
happened that at that moment, a pretty 
young girl was just waiting to look 
beamingly into his face and to receive 
a hearty hand shake from her prospec- 
tive father-in-law. And the next day, 
Jack Hopper, in New York, received a 
letter from his fiancée. Among other 


things she said:. 


“T saw your father at the theatre last 
night, and I wanted to go up and speak 
to him, but I couldn’t, because he was in 
a swearing mood!” 

The actor laughed heartily as the in- 
cident was recalled, and said: 

“Oh, but she’s a lovely girl. I know 
her well, very well. She is indeed 
charming.” 

So there was no harm done, it seems. 
But it does prove that being a prospec- 
tive father-in-law isn’t always a safe 
role to play. 

But to return to the subject of dimin- _ 
utive actresses. 

Mr. Hopper continued : 
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One Who Left the Stage 


“ONE of the daintiest little women 
that ever played in my company was 
little Jessie Mackaye. She went with us 
abroad, and made 9 big hit in London. 
She was a perfectly delightful little ar- 
tiste and could have remained in Lon- 
don for years. At least five managers, 
George Edwardes included, wanted her, 
but she fell in love, married, and left 
the stage that summer. Now she has two 
beautiful babies. One day she brought 
one of them to the theatre to see me, 
and it was a perfect little chertib. Jessie 
was a loyal, sweet little girl, and I was 
sorry to haye her Jeaye the company. 

“After Miss Mackaye came Marguer- 
ite Clark, and in her way, she was the 
most perfect of any of them. She pos- 
sessed a wonderful charm of manner, 
and her childish appearance was mar- 
velous. She didn’t look to be over four- 
teen years old, though I suppose,” he 
added with a twinkle, “she was prob- 
ably older than that.” 


Two Sawed-Off Males 


THERE is always a little shaver of 
the male persuasion with Mr. Hopper, 
to act as a foil to his unusual height, and 
now little Georgie Mack has that posi- 
tion in his company. ! 

eorgie, by the way, was raised—as 
far as he got—in New York City, and 
he is the son of John J. Mack, a steel 
manufacturer of that city. He made his 
first public appearance as a choir boy in 
st. Baus church, and his stage débit 
was made in vaudeville. He was also 
one of the “Foxy Grandpa” youngsters. 

This diminutive comedian is just four 
feet and seven inches from the ground 
to the top of his head, and looks much 
like a mémber of the seventh grade in 
the ward school, As a matter of fact, 
however, he is twenty-four years old, 
married, and the father of a three-year- 
old boy! 


Little Nemo’s Stage-Father 


ANOTHER diminutive player who 
thas achieved remarkable success is that 
tiny person whom the bills announce as 
_ ‘Master Gabriel. “Master” Gabriel is, 


one is told, twenty-eight years old. His 
exact height no one seems to know, not 
even in the offices of Klaw and Er- 
langer, the managers who projected him 
in “Little Nemo.” see 
“Master” Gabriel has, however, been 
on the stage a long time. He comes of 
American stock, his father being a mer- 
chant in a New York town. Gabriel was 
very successful in the role of “Buster 
Brown” when that cartoon-drama was 
first produced, but his greatest syccess 
has been in “Little Nemo.” He is an 
excellent actor, and unlike so many di- 
minutive players, his face matches his 
size, that is to say, he looks like a small 
boy. His greatest fear is that he will be 
kidnaped; it is said to be almost an 
obsession with him, and as one means 
of protection his personal manager al- 
ways sleeps with him and sticks close 
to his side during all his waking hours. 


Petite Maggie Mitchell 


IF A DIMINUTIVE actress once 
succeeds in catehing the favor of the 
public, she has at least one satisfaction 
that does not always belong to her big- 
ger sisters, and that is, her popularity 
will not wane with the approach of 
years. Maggie Mitchell, who was one of 
the idols of theatregoers a generation 
ago, is a notable example. She played 
child-parts when she was really an old 
woman, but her figure kept its youthful 
contour to the end of her stage-career, 
and her viyacity and youthful spirits 
never left her. 

Maggie Mitchell made her first ap- 


. pearance on the stage when she was a 


child, in 1851, but she did not come of 
a theatrical family. Her father was 
Scotch, and her mother was an English- 
woman who abhorred the theatre. But 
once, while Mrs. Mitchell was on a visit 
to England, little Maggie was placed out 
to board, and it just happened that in 
the same family was a young woman 
who was being coached for the stage. 
At that time, the prim little Mitchell 
girl had never been inside of a theatre, 
but from the next room she could hear 
the stilted sentences of the ambitious 
young actress and her teacher, and it 
seemed something wonderful to the lit- 
tle girl. She didn’t know exactly what it 
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' ‘was all about, but by way of being sure 
| that she wasn’t missing anything, she 
committed everything that she over- 
heard to memory. Then about that time 
some one took her to a theatre, and from 
that on she cast aside her books and her 
dolls and thought of nothing but the 
stage. 
In Spite of Mother 


UPON returning to America, Mrs. 
Mitchell was horrified to find that her 
daughter had chosen what she regarded 
as an objectionable career, and decided 
to send her away from New York City 
—which was their home—by way of 
weaning her from the evil influences. 
But Miss Maggie became so rebellious 
when thie subject was mentioned to her, 
that it was decided to allow her to re- 
main at home. 

Eventually Mrs. Mitchell concluded 
that opposing her daughter’s ambitioris 
was not the part of discretion, and she 
confided the situation to a very esti- 
mable actor whom she had met on the 
ship coming over from England. 

This man, Mr. John Moore, was con- 
nected with a theatre in New York— 
Burton’s; in Chamber Street—and one 
day, when.a child was needed for a sin- 
gle performance, he persuaded Mrs. 
Mitchell to allow her daughter to ap- 
pear. Mr. Moore spent one afternoon in 
coaching the child, and the next morn- 
ing she appeared at the rehearsal, let- 
ter perfect. It was the first time.that 
either she or her mother had ever been 
behind the scenes, and only the second 
glimpse of the inside of a playhouse 
Miss Maggie had ever had. 

At the beginning of the following 
year, Maggie was engaged at another 
theatre for regular appearances, at a 
salary of four dollars a week. And she 
played so well that before the season 
was over, the manager raised it to six. 
In later years, she earned that many 
hundred a week, but it is said that in all 
of her experience she never was so elat- 
ed over her flourishing financial condi- 
tion as on the memorable occasion when 
the manager boosted her wages to the 
extent of two whole dollars. 

The plays in which Maggie Mitchell 
won fame would not be popular in these 

ays, but they were good, wholesome 


plays, and she had a simple, appealing 
way of touching the heart that will nev- 
et be forgotten by any ote who ever 
saw her. Many will remember with 
keenest pleasure her “Fanchon,” and 
“Little Barefoot,” which were among 
her most popular performances. The 
poet Longfellow greatly admired her ar= 
tistic acting of Jane Eyre, and advised 
her to take the play to England; and 
though she did not do so, she was never- 
theless congratulated on her splendid 
rendering of the part by English friends 
of the poet who, at the time of the es- 
tablishinent of the Bronté Memorial, 
wrote and thanked her for her artistic 
contribution to the fame of the English 
novelist. 

Maggie Mitchell retired many years 
ago, after having made a splendid for- 
tune for herself. Her full name was 
Margaret Jane Mitchell. She was twice 
married and had several children. Her 
second husband, Mr. Abbott, was for- 
merly a well-known actor and mahager. 
but later engaged in mercanitile pursuits. 

Maggie Mitchell, the toast of the 
youths of fotty years ago, is how a 
sweet old lady of seventy-eight; livitig 
in happy quietude with her family and 
friends in the east. 


Thé Fartious Lotta 


ANOTHER diminutive actréss who 
never had cause to regret her smallness 
of size is the famous Lotta, who, in her 
day, captured so many hearts that the 
old-timers exhaust the vocabulary of 
beautiful adjectives whenever they start 
in to tell us about her. 

If Lotta had been a big woman of the 
Amazon type, she might never have 
been heard of. It was her tiny figure and 
her dainty; elfish ways that won, literal- 
ly, the whole theatre public of her time. 

Like Maggie Mitchell, Lotta was born 
in New York, though her débit as an 
actress was made in California when 
she was about nine years old. San Fran- 
ciscans, therefore, claim her as their 
own. Her name, by the way, is Miss 
Charlotte Crabtree, but nobody ever 
calls her that—it’s too much name for 
her size. 

Many have wondered why Lotta nev- 
er married, but she alone knows the réa- 
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son. It certainly was not for want of op- 
portunity, for her admirers numbered 
thousands. When she was a little girl in 
California, the miners used to shower 
her with gold as she sang and danced 
for them on the stage, and from that 
time on money came to her easily. The 
box-office receipts were enormous, and 
she made many fortunate investments, 
_so that Lotta is now considered the rich- 
est actress in America. She retired at 
the height of her popularity and is now 
living in New York City. She still re- 
tains the animation and much of the 
charm of her youth, and is keenly alive 
to everything that pertains to the thea- 
tre, children, and animals, especially 
horses, of which she is devotedly fond. 


A Marvelous Italian 


ONE of the most remarkable cases in 
which a woman of small stature has 
won fame on the stage is that of Ade- 
laide Ristori, the great Italian tragedian. 
This brilliant genius was barely five feet 
tall, though this fact did not prevent her 
from achieving the highest honors in the 
greatest and most difficult of rdles. 

Ristori’s private life was as interest- 
ing as that of her public'career. She was 
the daughter of poor actor people, and 
made her débiit when three months old, 
at which time she was carried on the 
stage in a basket. At five, she appeared 


with much success in a child-réle, and 
from that time on she continued in pub- 
lic life, always with growing success. 
Ristori was a famous artiste ata very 
youthful age, and among her admirers 
was a young nob‘eman, the Marquis 
Giuliano Capranica del Grillo. A true 
love affair scon grew up between these 
two, but the father of the young noble- 
man refused to allow his son to marry 
an actress, and tried in every possible 
way to keep the young lovers apart. 
He was not successful, however, and 
they ran away and were secretly mar- 
ried in most romantic surroundings. For 
it happened that the two met at a little 
town in Italy. It was the hour for 
service, and through the open church 
door they could see the priest officiating 
at the altar. The Marquis, Miss Ristori 


and her father entered, knelt down and | 


confided their wish to be married, and 
the priest, asking those present to act 
as witnesses, joined the two in a bond 
that proved to be a most happy welding 
of two sincere and devoted hearts. 

Ristori, of course, continued to act, 
and to the end hers was a most beautiful 
life. She shared her fortune generously ~ 
with all of her friends who were in need — 
of help, and supported a host of rela- 
tives, impecunious actors, literary un- 
fortunates, and dramatic authors. 

This great little woman died in Rome, 
in 1906, at the age of eighty-four years. 
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Sample 


‘2. Scenarios 


George St.Clair—> 


N THESE halcyon days for the 
drama, when every person that has 
mastered the rudiments of the Spen- 

cerian system is writing for the stage, 
the need of the hour would seem to be a 
set or a series or a number of readily 
adaptable Scenarios that could be used 
by the ambitious amateur playwright as 
a framework for the great American 
drama. With the laudable intention of 
supplying this need and thus aiding ma- 
terially in the distribution of wealth 
among the writers of plays, several per- 
fectly available Scenarios are herewith 
presented to the public. There is no 
copyright on these; no charge for 
their use. They are all free and are sub- 
mitted not only with fond hopes that 
they may all one day ornament the stage 
and elevate the drama, but also with 
kind regards to Theodore Kremer, Lin- 
-coln J. Carter, Lottie Blair Parker, 
George Ade, Theodore Burt Sayre, 
Harry B. Smith, and a host of others, 
and hoping their copyrights are not in- 
fringed. 


A Sample Bucolic Drama 


IN THE interests of that large and 
growing proportion of the theatregoing 
public that is entertained by the bucolic 
or rural school of drama, the following 
terse and nifty ScENaRIo is herewith 

uggested : 


eS. Sensei t 


“CODFISH FOLKS.” 


[A Drama or New ENGLAND LiFe IN 
Four Acts.] 


Cast or CHARACTERS. 
Sourre PeErkINs. “Hen” Grsps. 
Harotp HatHaway. Hester Storm. 
Tom PErkKINs. Mrs. PERKINS. 
Cy THompson, SoPHRONISBA DOoLiTTLeE. 
VILLAGERS, FISHERMEN, and others. 


Act I1—The home of Squire Prrxins, 
near the charming village of Ama- 
wampscott, Massachusetts. 

Harold Hathaway, the wealthy pro- 
prietor of a moving-picture theatre, has 
come down from Boston in search of 
health and clams, on the advice of his 
physician. He secures board with Squire 
Perkins and Hester Storm, the adopted 
daughter of the family, digs his clams, 
and serves them. Jom Perkins, the 
handsome and stalwart young son of 
the honest squire, ‘is in love with Hester 
.and bitterly resents the arrival of Hath- 
away. The love interest, jealousy, ete., 
are thus developed at the outset. 

Hester confides to Harold that she 
does not know who her parents are, as 
she was cast ashore in-a storm eighteen 
years before and rescued by Squire Per- 
kins. Comedy relief afforded by “Hen” - 
Gibbs, the town fat boy, and Sophronis- 
ba Doolittle, the village gossip. Brilliant 
opportunity for original humor in these 
characters. Tom Perkins, seeking to do 
away with Hathaway, bribes Cy Thomp- 
son to give him an overdose of clams. 
Hathaway very ill, but fails to die. Act 
closes with Hester as his nurse. 

Act II.—Same setting. 

Six months elapse between Acts I and 
II. This is necessary in order to have 
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the snow and winter scene in the second 


act, 

Harold Hathaway has put in the six 
months slowly recovering from the clams 
and making love to Hester. Act II 
shows the singing school at fight, with 
the temperature 8 below zefo. Snow, 
wind, etc. Sleigh-bells outside school- 
hotise, aS singers afrive. Moré comedy 
by “Hen” Gibbs; Sophrofisba; Mrs. Per- 
kins and the honest old squire. Hath- 
away discovers Hester has a wondefful 
voice afid induces het to fii aWay to 
Boston to sifig illustfated songs in his 
moving-picture show. 

Act II.—A_ sireet corner in Boston. 

Everybody in Amawampscott, led by 
stalwart Tom Perkins, has gone to the 
city to find Hester and they all assemble 
on this particular cotnet to be enter- 
tained by singing arid a btck-dancing 
contest by the newsboys’ quartette, one 
of the everyday sights of a great city. 
Tom has visited every moving-picture 
show in town and has located the one in 
which Hester is singing. The Amawamp- 
scott party adjourns to rescue Hester in 
the second scene. 

Scene 2 shows ‘the mioving-picture 
theatre interior, aiid a good selection of 
films might be introdticed heré to con- 
sume about twenty minutes. When Hes- 
ter appears to sifig, Tom breaks up the 
show by rtshing to the stage. Hathaway 
calls the police and Tom is dragged 
away, fighting desperately, while. Hester 
— and Hathaway laughts satdonic- 
ally. 
he I1V.—Back in Amawampscoti again, 

two days later: 

Hester retutns, pale and sad. Hath- 
away had refused ,to pay ‘her any. salary 
for three weeks of ten shows _a day and 
she resigned. Het voice had attracted 
the attention, of an old sea captain who 
visited the show, and he follows her td 
Amawampscott, because she sang like his 
dear; dead wife. Old sea captain tirris 
out to, be her wealthy father, who ptoves 
that Hathaway scuttled the ship. from 
Which she was cast ashore and. was 
thought to have been’ drowned. Hester 
marries Tom and inherits $500,G00, 
while Hathaway flees the cotntry dis- 
guised as a film. 

[CURTAIN. ] 


As ah cutgtowth of the deep sttidy 
of sociological problems undertaken by 
so many of our brainiest and hungfiést 
thitikers, there has receritly been de- 
veloped a compatatively new school of 
drama which finds its expression in 
what might be called the “socialistic 
play.” This finds a ready followitig in 
certain citclés and theféfote a scétiario 
along the lines indicated is gladly pre- 
sented. 


“THE TAINT OF GOLD.” 
[A Mopern Drama IN Turee Acts.] 


Act I1—The palatial home of Joun Mor- 
TON, the millionaire steel manufacturer. 
His beautiful daughter, Ethel, recently 

returned home from the university, has 

taken up Settlement work among the poor 
and has met honest Bob Wilson, a fore- 
man in heft father’s steel mill, at the 

settlement-house. From him she has im- 

bibed so much socialistic doctrine that 

shé bréaks off her engagement with 

Reginald Van Allenbilt, because he never 

earnéd afiy money, and in a_ spirited 

scené with her father she reftises to 
toitch another penny of his money be- 
cause it is tainted with the perspiration 
of ovetworked puddlers, craneimen, blast- 
ftirnace tenders, and others mentioned 
by honest Bob Wilson. She resolves to 

“work out her own future” and “live her 

own life” for the betterment of others. 

She sweeps out of the palatial home, 

leaving Reginald, her father, mother, and 

several servants too speechless to reply 
to her, arguments. 

Act I.—The interior of the steel mills. 
The méti até to gO on Ssttike at the 

blast of the great whistle; to be sounded 
by Bob, Wilson, A spy, bought by John 
Morton's gold, reveals the plot to the 
fiillionaire, anid at the crucial moment 
Morton’s private police sieze Bob Wilson 
as he is about to blow the. whistle. It 
looks as if the strike were off for,a mo- 
pig But Ethel springs forward from 
behind a practical cupola, pulls the cord, 
and sotinds the blast that means ruifi to 
her pttse-proud father, after which she 
sinks into Bob Wilson’s arms and _ati- 
nounces that they are to He arried as 
soon as he is bailed out of jail. 

Act I11—The humble home of the Wil- 
son’s three months later. 

The beautiful Ethel is frying bacon 
while Bab scrubs the floor—domestic de- 
tails being Strong in the seatch for 
“atniosphere.” John Morton and His wife, 
humbled and gtief-stricken; enter atid 
beg Ethel and Bob to come up to tle 
mansion aad take a big suite of rooms, 
Morton offering to make Bob superin- 
tendent of the mill. Ethel, actiiated by 
her high principle, refuses to cedse frying 
bacon unless her father will distribute 
His ill-gotten gains among the working- 
men and conduct the plant on the profit- 
sharing plan. He consents and joitis the 
iron moulders’ union, after which the 
happy family is re-united. 

[CURTAIN. ] 


For the benefit of that large section 
of the plain people who like theirs 4 
trifle tote thickly laid of in points of 
plot, situation, action, clithax, etc., the 
attention of the aspiring playwright is 
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respectfully directed to the following 


framework of a play for the masses: 


“HARRIET, THE HANDSOME HAR- 


NESSMAKER.” 


{A Turiitinc Drama or Lire IN THE 
MeEtRoPOLIs.] 


Act I—Scene 1. Five Points, New 

York. 

Harriet, the handsome heroine, is seen 
coming home at dusk from her hard 
day’s work in the horse-collar factory. 
She encoynters her sweetheart, Homer 
Howard, and together they waltz to the 
music of a harrel-organ, to the great de- 
light of Mike O’Brien, the saloon-keeper 
on the corner and “Honest Tom,” the 
newshoy. The innocent waltzers are 
spotted by Jack Dalton, who_ suspects 
that Harriet is heiress to the Mortimer 
millions and wants to secure “the papers” 
to rob her of her inheritance. To ac- 
complish this he kidnaps her, with the 
aid of ‘Black Steve,” an Italian brigand. 
Just as her sweetheart turns the corner 
on his way to buy a cigar, “Black Steve” 
and Jack Dalton hustle Harriet into a 
taxicab and whisk her away. : 

Scene 2.—The deserted warehouse in 
which Harriet is imprisoned. 

“Honest Tom,” the newsboy, walks 
across the telegraph-wires from the 
building across the alley and brings Har- 
riet a large, bright . revolver.” When 
Dalton appears to demand where she has 
hidden the papers, she shoots him 
through the -chest and slides down the 
rain-pipe into the arms of faithful 
Homer Howard. “Black Steve” rescues 
Dalton just before the police arrive and 
takes hiin to a thieves’ den on the water- 
front, 

Scene 3.—The bhrigands’ rendezvous 
on the river. Interior of a low saloon. 

Detective Dawson arrives disguisetl as 
a street sweeper, looking for »Dalton. 
“Honest Tom” is guiding him, and “Black 
Steve” penetrates his disguise and warns 
Dalton, who is plainly seen in the upper 
room. Dalton rallies the saloon loungers 
to his aid and attacks Detective Dawson; 
Harrigt appears in the doorway with two 
revolvers and O’Brien. General fight, 
shots fired, lamp overturned and ex- 
plodes, wrecking the building. Harriet 
and “Honest Tom,’ the newsboy, escape 
through window and flee to small boat. 

Scene 4.—Pier 23, North River. 

A rowboat, impelled at terrific speed 
by the oars of Harriet and Tom, crashes 
into a majestic liner, breaking a hole in 
its bow and the great ship sinks in full 
view of the audience, hundreds of pas- 
sengers going to watery death. 

Act 11—Much the same, reversing the 
order in which Pier 23, the abandoned 
warehouse and the river front are used. 

Incidental divertisement by vaude- 
ville performers in front of O’Brien’s 
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place, singing popular songs and doing 
fancy dances, exactly as is the custom 
on New York’s busy corner. 

Harriet secures “the papers” from 
Lawyer Harris and gives them to 
Hamer Howard, who is drugged and 
robbed by “Black Steve,’ disguised as 
a soda-water clerk. Dalton gets the 
papers and Haward, still unconscious, 
is loaded into an ash-barrel to he 
dumped into: the ocean. Harriet res- 
cues the ash-harrel and Dalten is foiled. 
Act IIIl.—Brooklyn Bridge at night. 

Horriet has placed her claim to the 
Mortimer millions in the hands of 
an attorney on a contingent -fee and 
he is in hot pursuit of the contingent. 
Dalton and “Black Steve,” nearly sur- 
rqunded hy the police, flee across the 
bridge and jump off. Detective Dawson 
disguised as a ferry-boat pilot, recog- 
nizes them in the water and arrests them 
as they are hauled aboard a South 
Ferry boat. Both get twenty years and 
Harriet marries Homer, secures the 
Mortimer millions, sets “Honest Tom,” 
the newsboy, up in business, and squan- 
ders money right and left around Five 
Points, her old stamping ground. 

[cuRTAIN. ] 


Perhaps the simplest form for the 
amateur to follow at the outset is that 
popularly known as musical comedy, as 
it requires no plot and very little work 
on the part of the author. The work, as 
will he generally admitted, is done by 
the stage-manager and the chorus-girls. 
After making arrangements with the 
managers of one or two song-publish- 
ing houses, to use certain of their songs 
that need “pushing,” the ambitious au- 
thor who desires to see his name em- 
blazoned on the dead walls as the writer 
of a musical comedy might do worse 
than follow the subjoined form: 


“THE GIRL AND THE OTHER 
GIRLS.” 


{A Musicat Comepy In Two Acrts.] 


Act 1.—The lawn of the Hotel Hylyfe. 
Opening chorus of lady guests and 
gent boarders. German dialect mono- 
logue by Herr Kellner, the hotel pro- 
prietor, ‘ principal. comedian. Soprano 
solo by Miss Tootsie Tootles, a society 
gitl who has run away from home to 
jgip a theatrical company at the hotel. 
orus of the theatrical company joins 
cheerfully in her song, attired as ‘tele- 
phone-girls with cute little receivers 
strapped on their heads. Enter her 
sweetheart, a naval lieutenant, who 
wants her to abandon her “career” and 
marry him. They sing about it to a 
great extent, assisted by the same cho- 
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Tus, this time attired as “jackies” off a 
battleship. Enter Tootsie’s father and 
mother trying to coax her to go home. 
More vaudeville by the German hotel- 
keeper, assisted by waiters who do 
wonderfully funny falls with trays 
loaded with dishes. Papa Tootles dis- 
covers the theatrical company at the 
hotel and wants to stay the rest of the 
summer. Mammu Tooitles, virtuously 
indignant—screaming comedy situation. 
Lieut. Whytepants is suddenly ordered 
to join his battleship and Act I ends 
with everybody singing about it, Tootsie 
and the Lieutenant in center of stage in 
a death grip. 

Act 11—Takes us all to New York, of 
course. 

Tootsie has joined the show, after all, 
and is going to make her débit at the 
Folies Bugbear Theatre. Brilliant 
stroke of originality to show the bare 
stage of the theatre and a rehearsal of 
the show, also gives splendid chance to 
make up the whole second act of vaude- 
ville specialties, singing, slack wire per- 
forming, toe dancing, and other stunts, 
largely aided by the indefatigable cho- 
rus. Papa Tootles is so infatuated with 
the show business that he decides to 
back the whole outfit with his money 
and become an “angel.” Mamma Tootles 
threatens to break up the Tootles’ home, 
the show, and Tootsie’s engagement to 
Lieut. Whytepants if Papa Tootles 
doesn’t behave. All hands bring pres- 
sure to bear upon the old gent; Tootsie 
resigns to keep peace in the family and 
marries the lieutenant, aided by the 
chorus, and the two “song hits” make 
everybedy wealthy. 

[CURTAIN. ] 


For some reason, possibly one con- 
nected with the economies of theatrical 
production, the efforts of certain play- 
wrights have recently been directed to 
the task of writing plays in which the 
cast has been reduced to the vanishing 
point. One haughty playwright pointed 
with pride to a real drama in which but 
six people took part from start to finish, 
until another burst into the limélight 
with a cast of four persons who worked 
with commendable energy at the task 
usually assigned to eight or ten actors. 
This trend of affairs naturally appeals 
to the managers, who have to pay sal- 
aries out of the gate receipts, and would 
far rather pay four actors than twenty 
on Saturday night. To carry this sys- 
tem to its logical conclusion, if we are 
to leave out of consideration the mov- 
ing-picture show, where the actors are 
not on the pay-roll at all, a company of 
one good, hard-working capable actor 
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would be an ideal case. A ScENARIO f 

such a company is no light matter to at- 
tempt, but by securing an actor who is 
nimble of foot, the amateur playwright 
ought to get away with this all right: 


“A LONE HAND.” 


[A Drama or MoperN Lire IN THree 
Acts, ] 
Cast. 

Joun Epwarps, a young man, 

Act I.—Interior of John Edwards’ home. 

Edwards discovered at his desk ex- 
amining private papers. He soliloquizes 
and the audience learns that his will 
has been stolen. Edwards rages up and 
down the room and accuses his adopted 
son, whom he has cut off in the will. 
Listening intently at door, he hears the 
adopted son admitting to a confeder- 
ate that he stole the will to destroy it. 
Act II.—The old mill. 

Edwards is hiding behind the mill- 
wheel, waiting for his adopted son to 
come and sink the will forever in the 
mill pond. Voices are heard approach- 
ing, off stage. It is the villain and his 
confederate. Edwards prepares for the 
attack; one spring—into the wings—and 
he has recovered the will. Dashes back 
on stage, waving it in triumph. Groans 
of the vanquished villain heard as cur- 
tain slowly descends. 

Act III.—A bed-room scene. 

John Edwards is dying and is writ- 
ing a new will leaving all his money to 
the Home For Indignant Actors. But 
his fountain-pen has been tampered 
with—there is sand in the barrel—he 
cannot write the will. He rings for 
help and shouts to his servant for a new 
pen. No help comes. Dragging himself 
from the bed he goes to the window 
and sees his servant playing craps with 
his adopted son in the yard below. 
There “is no time to be lost. Death is 
almost upon him. He shouts curses 
upon the heedless pair and plunging his 
fountain-pen into an artery in his arm, 
writes the will with his death blood 
and conceals it in a strong-box. Then 
with super-human strength he goes to 
the telephone on the wall, calls up his 
faithful lawyer, tells him about the will 
and dies, L. C 

[CURTAIN. ] 


All of these meaty ScEeNnarzos, as has 
been intimated, are presented to the 
great army of amateur playwrights for 
the public good. They have the advant- 


‘age of having been well tried—some- 


thing that seldom if ever happens to 
most of the plays that are written—and — 
from one of these suggestions the great. — 
American play may one day be written. 

Who knows? 
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DETECTIVE | 
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H! HA! Hawk- 
shaw, the detec- 
tive!” 

That very familiar 
catch-phrase might do 
service as a text for a 
history of the drama 
of the past fifty years or more, because, 
in spite of Ibsen and the other “psy- 
chologues,” this has been the age of the 
criminological play, the heyday of 
sleuths and burglars before the foot- 
lights. When the critics and scholars of 
the Twenty-fifth Century, let us say, 
look back upon the stage of the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth, now called mod- 
ern, and classify its character-types, as 
we classify the rogues of Moliére or the 
parasites of Plautus and Terence, they 
will say: 

“The constant recurrence of this pe- 
culiar melodramatic figure, the detect- 
ive, in the drama of those old days, is 
a striking commentary upon the crime 
then rampant throughout society and 
the crude methods of law enforcement. 
Sherlock Holmes was a prodigy of de- 
ductive science to the people of that 
period, among whom the present method 
of solving the mysteries of misdeeds (in 
the rare instances when our aéroplane 
police meet with them): by infallible 
mechanical devices, was absolutely un- 
dreamed of.” 

They will say that proudly, perhaps, 
this assumed posterity of ours, but they 
never will have had the thrill of seeing 
such plays as “Sherlock Holmes” or 
“Raffles” or “Arséne Lupin.” So we can 
have a laugh on them there, in advance. 
The stage, indeed, will lose much of its 
fascination for those who love mystery 
and excitement—and that craving is 
universal—when the defective goes out 
of fashion. 


It will be interest- 
ing to follow the 
thread of the “Hawk- 
shaw” drama from its 
present exemplars 
back to its origin. By 
so doing, one will 
touch upon the most popular pieces of 
the past three or four generations, Cur- 
rent in America at present, there is “Ar- 
séne Lupin” and “Detective Sparkes,” 
and from them the line traces back 
through “Sherlock Holmes,” “Raffles,” 
“Jim the Penman,” and “The Ticket of 
Leave Man” to the father of all detec- 
tives, C. Auguste Dupin. 

Some of the many titles that would be 
touched upon en route are: 

“Article 47,” “The Queen’s Neck- 
lace,” “The Hidden Hand,” “Around 
the World in Eighty Days,” “The Dani- 
cheffs,” “Forget-Me-Not,” “Diplom- 
acy,” “The Clemenceau Case,” “Marked 
for Life,” “The Phoenix,” “After 
Dark,” “A Scrap of Paper,” “Captain 
Swift,” “The Great Ruby,” “White 
Heather,” “The Sporting Duchess,” 
“The Blocked Game,” “Across the Con- 
tinent,” “A Social Highwayman,” “The 
‘Law and the Man,” “The Prince of 
Peace,” “The Thief,” “Via Wireless.” 

So much for an attempt to catalogue 
a few of the hundreds of plays in which 
detectives have figured. Now, to begin 
the story, who was the father of all de- 
tectives, the above-named C. Auguste 
Dupin? He lived at 33 Rue Dunot, Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, Paris, and he was 
Edgar Allan Poe’s hero of “The Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue,” “The Mystery 
of Marie Roget,” and “The Purloined 
Letter.” Though Dupin never became 
known under his own name as a detect- 
ive on the stage, he is the great ancestor 
of them all. 
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Dupin, it may be argued, was merely 
a character of fiction. Well, in the be- 
ginning, so were Lecocq and Holmes, and 
nearly all the other hig guns in the 
business of thief catehing. Curiously 
enaugh, the stage has drawn its greatest 
detectives from novels and short stories. 
Very few eelehrated members of the 
_ profession have been left unmolested be- 

tween their covers by the busy play- 
makers. The most notable figure to he 
overlooked, perhaps is the persistent 
Sergeant Bucket in Dickens’ “Bleak 
House.” Dramatizers, please note ; he is 
worth while! : 


The Father of Them All 


POE, in his three short sketches of 
Dupin’s penetrative talent, gave rise to 
the whole school of detectives in fiction, 
and thus communicated his influence di- 
rectly to the drama, Sherlock Holmes, 
for example, is Dupin brought up to 
date; with practical criminology added 
to his genius for analysis; A. Conan 
Doyle has admitted the source of his in- 
spiration, and the fact is patent to all 
who will read and compare. 

France, among whose writers detect- 
ives have always been a passion, saw 
Dupin’s possibilities ‘first,’ and in the 
middle of the last century, Gaboriau un- 
dertaok to rival him with Lecoeq and 
Vidocq, who were brought to the stage 
in various forms, Almost fifty years 
later, Sherlock Holmes sprang from 
Doyle’s pen as Dupin’s truly begotten 
son and heir, and William Gillette set 
him before the footlights with keen 
fidelity. The exploits of these gifted 
sleuth-hounds of the law naturally 
evoked an antithesis, the gifted rogue 
in E. W. Hornung’s“ Raffles,” and “Ar- 
séne Lupin,” but, of course, these gen- 
tlemen had to haye good detectives to 
struggle with, just as Sherlock needed 
brilliant criminals to set off his skill. 

The early history of the stage detect- 
ives must begin in France, since the 
French drama supplies the English and 
American with almost all of their mate- 
rial during the period of 1820-1890, and 
it still continues to contribute heavily. 
‘Melodramas that originated in France 
were adapted and copied and rewritten 
for consumption in London and New 
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York, until the family tree of many 
plays that our fathers loved is too com- 
plicated to trace. 

' Ip 1867, Alexandre Dumas, the 
younger, wrote a novel called “L’Affaire 
Clemenceau,” which was soon drama- 
tized by himself and hecame known to 
the English-speaking stage as ‘The 
Clemenceau Case.” Crime and crime de- 
tection formed the hasis of its plot. He 
followed it with a melodrama called 
“The Danicheffs” (written with a “si- 
lent partner”), that also contained some 
notable detective work. Then from his 
father’s novels about the great char- 
latan, Cagliostro, he made a play called 
“Balsamo,” which appeared in_ this 
country in different forms, one of them 
entitled “The Queen’s Necklace.” 

Then Sardou took up the game. In 
Poe’s story of “The Purloined Letter,” 
he found the germ of a play that he 
named ‘“Pattes des Mouches,” and 
which is familiar to most of us as “A 
Scrap of Paper.” All of the leading act- 
ors of the older generation haye ap- 
peared in this piece, and even now, it is 
always first choice whenever a club of 
amateurs wish to give a dramatic enter- 
tainment. “A Scrap of Paper” is pri- 
marily a comedy of mysterious intrigue, 
the element of professional detection 
being. minimized, but the plot takes 
many turns that would have appealed to 
Poe’s Dupin. The letter which is its 
basis figures in the intrigue at every 
turn. It is hidden ynder a porcelain 
bust ; it is half burned to light a lamp; it 
serves as a prop under the leg of a 
shaky table ; it is used as a wad in load- 
ing a gun; it becomes a receptacle for 
butter; and, finally, it carries the pro- 
posal of marriage that brings everything 
to a happy ending. 

Equally famous, and more typical of 
the true detective play, is Sardou's 
‘Dora,” known to us as “Diplomacy.” 
The matter of foreign spies, which ex- 
cited Paris during the Franco-Prussian 
war, was its motive, and its plot re- 
volves upon the false accusation lodged 
against a girl on her wedding morning, 
of having stolen an important official 
document from her husband and sent it 
to the enemy. The police officer who 
solves the mystery finds his clew in a 
peculiar perfume that lurks in “the pa- 
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pers.” He traces it to the adventuress 
' whose favorite scent it is, and lo! the 
' villains are discovered. Augustin Daly 
pave “Diplomacy” its first Amiericah 
production, which was ah eveht of much 
significance to the old-timets. Three 
yeats ago, the New Theatre of Chicago 
(fiow defunct) revived it in its original 
fotm, with the true name of “Dora.” 

Less known now, but of greater in- 
fluence upon the old-fashiotied Ameri- 
cah melodramas, is Meilhac and Hal- 
evy’s “Tricoche and Cacolet.” The two 
gentlemen whose bizarre names form 
the title of this piece were a firm of 
private detéctives, whose ingenuity is 
not surpassed even in the classic stories 
of Poe, Wilkie Collins, and Gaboriau. 
Tricothe and Cacolet were as fertile in 
disguises as Nick Carter, and they were 
constantly playing tricks upon one ani- 
other in their impersonations. The play, 
in fact, is hilatious farce-comedy. 


Two Kitids of Plays 


THIS brings up the point that there 
are two types of detective plays, both 


tnelodramatic, of course, but one seri- 
ous and the othet cortiic. In the former, 
of which “Sherlock Holmes” is a stand- 
ard example, the exploits of the thief- 
catcher are always in the mood of tense 
excitetrient; in the latter, the plot, al+ 
though adventurotis, is poitited toward 
humorous effects. “Arséne Lupin” and 
“Detective Sparkes” dre examples of 
the detective comedy of the day, and 
they are direct descendants of “Tricoche 
and Cacolet.” 

From that play, also, came. the con 
coctions of melodrama and burlesque 
that were the rage in this country thirty 
or forty years ago. Crude though they 
were, they trace back to the deft work- 
thdnship of Meilhac atid Halevy. The 
gallery gods of those days, now the staid 


heads of families, remember with much 


glee “The Phcenix,” played by Milton 
and Dolly Nobles, which gave currency 
to that insane remark: “And the villain 
still purstied her.” Sidney C: Franz was 
atiother reptesentative of this school. He 
“appeared iri suth “thrillers” as “Marked 
for Life,” in which a mati’s finger was 
| shot off and did service a8 a clew,; and 
- “The Blocked Game.” Franz was origin= 
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ally a “black-face” comedian, and in 
these plays he donned a new disguise 
with every scefie; like Tricoche and 
Cacolet; ending with his popular me- 
dium of butnt-cork. 

The detective traditioti of those days, 
inherited from the French stage, was 
the relentless policeman and the sleuth 
of matiy disgtiises. 7 of Gabori- 
ati’s stories, was only a diligent police- 
inan, expert iti disgtise, and this strictly 
official view of the detective can still be 
fourid ini Guerchard, the antagonist of 
the noble thief in “Afsétie Lupin,’ 
which came from Paris. The deductive 
detective, the cool, analytic thinker who 
solves the mystery without moving out 
of the room, is a creation of the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage; he began with Du- 
pin, figured in “Jim the Penman,” and 
cane to a climax in “Sherlock Holmes.” 

Metition of “Jim the Penman” brings 
that fitie actor, E. M. Hollarid, into an 
intetésting light. His portrayal of Cap- 
tain Redfield itt that play was so metor- 
able that tiany years afterward, he was 
asked to récréate the character in a dif- 
ferent play—‘Raffles,” which was dra- 
imatized by Eugene Presbfey from E 
W. Hoffiutg’s stoties. Those who saw 
the sttitteting, bland Captain Crawshay 
ruti the gilt-edged Raffes (Kyrle Bel- 
lew) to earth, orily to have him escape 
through a f#taridfather-clock that 
masked a4 secrét passage, were actually 
Seeing Captain Redfield at his old tricks 
agairi. E. M: Holland, with his brothet 
Joseph, also figtited in ariother good de- 
tective piece—‘‘A Social Highwayman,” 
a melodramatic comedy tiiade by Mary 
A. Stone from a novelette by Elisabeth 
Phipps Traitt. That production was put 
on at the Gatrick Theatre, New York, 
in September, 1895, winder the atispices 
of Richafd Marisfiéld. It and “The Matt 
with a Past,” by the Paultonis, also with 
the Holland brothers in the leadin 
féles, were the only plays ever stag 
by Matisfield as ati actot-tnanager in 
which he hitnself did tiot appear. 

“The Ticket of Leave Man” stoitild 
riot be overlooked among the detective 
plays. This melodrama by Tom Taylor 
was ofé Of the most sticvessftil of its 


‘Peheration } arid ifi it the otigitial Hawk- 


shaw figured. Weft ariyotie howadays 
jokingly speaks of “Hawkshaw, the De+ 
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tective,” he is, whether consciously or 
not, echoing the influence of “The 
Ticket of Leave Man.” 

Wilton Lackaye’s dramatization of 
“Les Miserables,” called “The Law and 
the Man” by him because he declared 
that no manager could ever pronounce 
the real title, brought another celebrated 
detective to the stage—the dogged Jav- 
ert, who will always be associated with 
the miseries of Jean Valjean. But since 
“The Law and the Man” did not meet 
with much success, Javert does not fig- 
ure large as a theatrical character. 


The Later Plays © 


THERE is an excellent type of de- 
tective in Henry Bernstein’s “The 
Thief”—Gondoin, alias Zambault, a 
part that was formerly played by the 
same Sidney Herbert who is now the 
Guerchard of “Arséne Lupin.” In “Via 
Wireless” appeared a United States 
secret service man, only a “bit” of a 
role, but as played by Frank Munroe 
it was worth building a whole play 
around. One of the quiet, unassuming 
kind, was this fellow Bradley of the 
service; there was an oddly humorous 
twist in the corners of his mouth, and 
a queer flash of penetrative intelligence 
in his seemingly innocent eyes. Mr. 
Munroe was original enough and alive 
enough in this small part of Bradley to 
warrant his going in for detectives as a 
specialty, although he gives most of his 
time to stage management. He was 
trained, it may be added, by James A. 
Herne, and understudied Herne in all 
his important réles. 

“Leah Kleschna” had a fascinating 
detective whom one remembers vividly, 
.even though he was never seen on the 
stage at all. That drama was concerned 
with thieves, and did not deliver any of 
the offenders up to justice, but in the 
third act, Kleschna, the leonine burglar, 
became much alarmed when he found 
that one Huguenot was on the trail of 
the missing jewels. Kleschna and Leah 
ard Raoul Berton talked about Hugue- 
not with so much respect that he prac- 
tically became a silent figure in the play. 
He almost got into it, in fact, for his 
foot-fall was on the stairway when the 
climax came. Huguenot was the man 


who caught Tony Hecht, one of Klesch- 
na’s pals, so he must have been a later- 
day Lecocq, and it is a pity that C. M.S, 
McLellan hasn’t written a successor to 
“Leah Kleschna” with the dreaded 
Huguenot in it. 

The next development of the stage ° 
detective will be surprising, no doubt,- 
to the average sober citizen. For the 
character will be none other than the 
hero of all school boys, Nick Carter. 
Strangely enough, Nick will make his 
débit before the footlights in Paris, 

The French people have always been 
great admirers of detectives—witness 
the manner in which they took up Du- 
pin, and the tremendous success of 
“Sherlock Holmes” in Paris. For sev- 
eral years, therefore, Nick Carter has 
been known on the boulevards; and the 
pamphlets that record his amazing ad- ~ 
ventures have been among the best-sell- 
ers at the cheap book kiosks of the 
French capital. The gamin, the Apache, 
the grisette, and the boulevardier of 
Paris took to Nick Carter like ducks to 
water. MM. Hertz & Sooquelin, man- 
agers of the Porte St. Martin and the 
Ambigu theatres, decided to have Nick 
dramatized, and the play was placed in 
rehearsal in November, to be staged at 
one of those playhouses some time this 
winter. Its authors are Alexandre Bis- 
son and Guillaume Livette. M. Bisson is 
the man who wrote “Madame X” and 
scores of clever farces, so “Nick Car- 
ter,” as it will be called, ought to be- 
come a play of some consequence. 

It will be in six acts and seven scenes, 
according to M. Bisson’s outline, which 
promises an abundance of Nickcarter- 
ism. New York is the locale. Act I takes 
place in a criminal court; Act II reveals 
the interior of a tenderloin flat ; Act III 
is concerned with a mysterious piano 
case, ready for shipment with the corpus 
delicta inside; Act IV presents the King 
of the Criminals at work in a hotel lob- 
by; Acts V and VI introduce the “cave 
of the rats.” The last scene exploits the 
famous “clock of death,” which figured 
as an instrument of torture in the Span- 
ish Inquisition and is described in Poe’s 
story of “The Pit and the Pendulum.” 
If “Nick Carter” succeeds in Paris there 
is no doubt that some manager will im- 
port it to this country. 
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F WE consider the 
theatre alone, then 
the footlights shed 

small glory on the art 
of Thespis in Mexico. 
Unlike the Latin coun- 
tries of Europe, she is a 
nation without theatrical 

Q , stars and Saturday mat- 
inee heroes. No such pathetic scenes 
as a stranded stock company recuperat- 
ing in the shade of an obliging water- 
tank, or the long haired tragedian walk- 
ing the convenient railroad ties in order 
to expound Shakespearean drama 
into sordid, unappreciative souls, 
or to appear at the proscenium just 
in the nick of time and say: 

To be or not to be... . Aye, 

that’s the rub 
are found in Mexico. 

Forsooth! Such might be the so- 
liloquy of many, if there were any 
excuse for his being alive at all— 
and in Mexico. For in that land of 
forty-six dialects, and a people with 
as many varying customs as the 
Russias, he of the wig and buskin 
non est. He is nothing more than 
a social nonentity, an intellectual 
wart in the chaos of medizval dog- 
ma. So, ye hypercritical ones, ye who 
indulge in most impolite badinage 
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and hurl your uncouth and unkind ca- 
veats from the gallery—not mentioning 
the deadly turnip and the offensive egg 
—suppose the locusts visited your 
blessed land and left naught but Peary 





and the winter Lyceum course? Well 


might you then repent, well might you 
hark back to the joyful reminiscences of 
the multi-colored poster on the backyard 
fence and the time that you saw Mans- 
field in Richard III and a coterie of 
other celebrities as dear to your mem- 
ory. I say, if such were the conditions, 
what would you do? What would you 
do if you had to live in a country where 
there are no minstrels, no clap-stick 
Irish comedians, no Joe Millers to tease 
your risibles, no vaudeville stunts— 
nothing but what was said and done a 
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hundred years ago? What would you 
do? 

Well, that is how it is down below 
Tropico de Cancer ih latitude twenty- 
three. Nothing dditig, absolutely ! 

But, of course, 4s a make-shift, they 
do other things in Mexico, in the — 
especially. And they try as hard to have 
a good tithe 4s anybody in the world, 
—except the people of Rerio, Nevada, 
New Orleans; arid that attériuated strip 
of incandescent glate along upper 
- Broadway, where the New Yorker is apt 
to congregate thick as atichovies in 
whale blubber. For in Mexico_a diver- 
sity in habit tenders harrhoity impossible. 
Theté is no recourse for the tourist but 
to purchase an arm-load of American 
periodicals and ask to be put off on the 
roof where he may read by. the light of 
the moon at.a chilly altitude hot much 
below that of Cripple Creek: If you are 
fiot 6f an athletic turn of mind, purchase 
an oil stove, wrap your feet in the hall 
tug, atid go to bed. It’s all the same 

with the management. They will get 
your money anyway. 


The Glum Mexican 


FOR example, there is a marked dif- 
ference in temperament between the 
habitué of Mexico City and the light- 
hearted folk of Vera Cruz. The contrast 
is even greater in Guadalajara, just as 
there are differences in customs, in ec- 
centricities of dress, and in other things. 
But there is always a reason. If nothing 
else, there is always a réason in Mexico 
why a thing is or isn’t. I often wonder if 
the remarkable reticence of the dwellers 
of the Mexican Capital, when it comes 
to having a thorough good time and for- 
getting their self-botedom, has not im- 
pressed itself on thé avetage traveler. 
For gayety is supposed to attéid the 
Latin soul. 

In Buenos Ayres, for ihstanté, one is 
iiitnediately ete of a Patisian at- 
thosphere atid 4 Galli¢ humor. Thé nf 
per classes there are : horoughly fied- 
ernized lot; and Will have nothitig it 
the way of amitiserHetit but the latest 
deas. Thetefore, the histrionie tendén- 
cies of the people of Buenos Ayres, 
South America, are mote akin to the 
European’s ideas of recreation, 
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But in Mexico there is a mental, — 
stand-still condition which might be ap- 
propriately dubbed “altitudinous.” Con- 
sidering the fact that this aticient and 
even artistic city is built on the yawning 
edge of a volcanic crater and is nearly 
eight thousand feet above sea level, one 
wotld hatdly worider that its people, in 
the tmhaiti, dre ah tindemonstrative lot. 
To the contrary, they are mote morose 
than lively. Which tight also go td ex- 
plain why the old fotitis of religious 
tragedy dnd the tiré8ottiely historic 
pandect oh thé stage Have tetditied their 
ancient prevalétice. 

Goirig to @ play or sHoW iti Mexico 
City is like attetiditig 4 physician’s dis- 
course oh the ravages of the iook-worm 
and pellagta and other metaphysical 
phenomena. Ultra-biblical iti theme, 
such as the oft présétitation of such 
dramas as “Corpus Christi,” “Ruin and 
Burning of Jerusalem,” “Better As ItIs, 
Than Was”—a title that is at ote hy- 
pothetical, paradoxical ahd Hibétnian— 
and a tiresome recital of thé apostolic 
virtues, tly make bit a small ittipres- 
sion on the visitor, and do not—at least 
have not tended to arotise in thé Hatives 
a more versatile appreciation of thé pos- 
sibilities of the stage as an edttational 
medium of modern thought atid pro- 
gressiveness. 

Speaking of clap-stick comedians a 
while ago, I have often wondered how 
the graduates of the Broadway school 
would be accepted by tHe stiiltified ati- 
diences, both in the galleries and pits 
of the Capital’s present most important 
theatres, such as the Principal, the 
Hidalgo, the Arbeu; or how the alumni 
of what we call in the United States, 
the “slamming-door” comedy, like the 
“Wrong Mr. Jones” and its hilarious 
type would be received. And, would not 
Mrs. Leslie Carter weep madrigals in 
vain? Wouldn’t it freeze the beard of 
out beloved Bernard Shaw to find all 
his Delilahs weeping Magdalenes! And 
Lord Dundreaty, that most exquisitely 
idiotic, production of a century, would 
tindoubtedly be accepted in duil amiaze- 
ment. You couldh’t have persuaded the 
Mexican to tinderstahd where the joke 
was uwlfiless you crucified the English 
Lord at the end of each act arid impro- 
vised a phonographic Caruso to act the 
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part of the Aiheficai cousiti. History 
has it that only Eva Fay nidde 4 profit- 
able totir of Mexito, atid shé i8 an ob- 
ject of stipetstition yét. Théy wotildn’t 
even listen to Williaii Jétinitigs Bryati. 


Af Old Institution 


YET, stratige to Say; the establist- 
ment of the playhouse in Mexico was 
coincident almost with the irivasion of 
the Spaniard on Armérican soil, long be- 
fore the patriots at Boston cast thé cat- 
go of tea into the harbor; fot thé first 
theatre to be erécted iti México dates as 
far back as the year 1590. One of the 
first in the Capital was Galled the Casa 
de Comedia, the Hotise of Comedy. But, 
as neat as I cah ledtn, the closest thing 
to mirth which fotitid erlactiient behitid 
its tallow-stick lights was thé hailitig of 
the thief to the cross atid the frepreséit- 
tatiori of Job dnd his mtilti-edlored eat 
—the latter pictufe provoking much 
amuseiieht even té-day. This théatre 
was contémptrdheotis With the old 
Globe Theatre i Loidoh; bit I hardly 
thihk they wéré uhdeéf the Samié inati- 
agemenit. 

The second théeatté to cote itd éx- 
istencée was the Printipal Theatré, es- 
tablished by the motiks of Sari Hipilita. 
These good geritléreti of the towl, it is 
said, were in chatge of thé old Hos- 
pital Real, atid the theatre was sub- 
sidized into a Sort of “stir parlor” both 
for the athusémeétit and edificatién of 
the patients as well 48 the public at 


large. 

Phat a playhousé should be erected 
by a Jesuit order niay seem absurd to 
the American tirid, but yet, it is a fact 
substantiated by history: At 4 much 
later date the Principal tiade a feeble 
effort to reforin itself by exuding a lit- 
tle more of the eléthéntal ftivolity of 
Htimankirid in geiiéral, when it was 
pty, but temporarily, ptit out of 

usiness by the chitch. Howéver, the 
old theatre thust have beeti, in 4 fash- 
ion, 4 popular résort, for it edhtitiued 
in service for neatly a centuty, when it 
passéd into the Hatids of the theh pre- 
siding Viceroy. . 

Following the tratisfer, it tatl as @ 


Pea inistitution tintil 1846, whet 
t passed int thé litnbo of private atid 


unthtifty owtiership. It is not a very 
itipOsitig structure, anid but for the tick- 
et-brokéts—ciitb-howlers, we would call 


‘ them—who will sell you a seat for ote 


tanta, one act, the casual observer 
wotild hardly give its portals a second 
glatice. It is about ds Hygiettic as the old 
French Market in Néw Ofléatis. 

But its history is a different matter 
—just as rich with the illusiohs of time 
as oné of México’s past Dictators, or 
the stoty of that Austrian advVenttirer, 
Maximilian, who died befote a stone 
wall at Quetetaro sortie few miles away, 
and might, had he been petiiittéd to 
live long etioigh, have added a little of 
the modern luster of Etirope to 4 cour- 
try so log harassed by thé exploits of 
many crazy reformers. 

Someé day, and a Hot far distatit ofie, 
some ifitrepid Ameéritén, like Belasco, 
will silently drift béyotid the Rio 
Grande to rejuvenate the furitiy bones 
of otif Hi€ighbors. Whet that happens, 
the pledstires of winter S8bjouitning in 
thé latid of Mafiatia will have a sauce 
piquénté not to be fotind even artionsthe 
spites 6f the Orient. The charige is al- 
réady oii; atid when the New National 
Theatré is fihished, it may lure the tal- 
efit Gf other cdtintries; fot México is 
rich ih fomantie charm. There’s beauty 
in het évery mood—when shé shall 
dtink of the golden chalice and know 
what it if to be deétnocratic and free. 
Dum vivimus should be the motto not 
for one, but all. 


Quaitithess 4 Characteristic 
NOW, apropos of the title appended 


-to this article, there is something to be 


said which: should possess ani inttrinsi¢ 
intérest to the readet who fancies the 
aroma of things that are quaint. For 
Mexico is as quaint in her methods of 
amusetnetit as she is in Her many ctis- 
toms. In thé United States we are base- 
ball fatiaties. Every village paper has 
its daily bulletin. Even the school-boy 
ig versed in the techhicdlities of the 
the. In Méxicié the populace loves a 
bull-fight. Ay Sutiday you tnay buy the 
latest eWS from the arena it tiapazine 
fotin froth the papel muchichos in the 

Streets. 
hat & BaFbatic, pérvetted taste! 





thinks the man from Chicago. Bravo! 
cries the Mexican. His whole soul is 
aglow with excitement and admiration 
while he peruses the heroic recital. In 
the famous Mexican Jockey Club—the 
House of Tiles—the aristocrat is sim- 
ilarly occupied while he sips his wine. 
He may be a rich man, a doctor, a law- 
yer—“even as you and I’”—but he loves 
-a bull-fight; political upheaval, social 
distinction, class segregation, may in- 
terest him for the time being, but at a 
bull-fight, as at a base-ball meet, the 
crowd is as a unit. Bombast, banter, 
Bedlam reigns. ; 

And speaking of the aristocracy, life 
to them is a series of poses. In fact, 
they of the Capital are the most skilled 
poseurs in the world. And it is food for 
the peripatetic philosopher to saunter 
down the Calle de San Francisco of a 
Sunday afternoon and watch the grand 
procession go by. 

This procession—and one might fit- 
tingly call it a parade—consists of 
French-American automobiles, phaetons, 
ordinary family carriages, democratic 
carry-alls—nothing is left at home, not 
even the children and the nurses—four- 
wheelers and two-wheelers renting from 
forty cents the hour and up, et cetera. 
The regatta also includes a few migra- 
tory Englishmen affecting a yellow cart 
or two—for everybody is invited to par- 
ticipate, the caballero astride a mustang 
and dressed in all the superfluous splen- 
dor of the lord of the rich hacienda, 
with clinking silver spurs, nineteen 
yards of gold braid and a jewel-studded 
sombrero. Add to this a daub of Dutch 
stolidity and assertive cow-licks, a pinch 
of the pink pigment of French pompos- 
ity, a damoiselle or two under espion- 
age, Spaniards, Japs, Italians, South 
Americans, a nondescript horde of 
Yankees, a consular corps—and myself, 
and you have a passing show not ex- 
celled by anything grander or more con- 
science-smitten than the Corso in Rome, 
the Champs Elysées in Paris. 

But right here the lovely picture be- 
gins to pall. Being an American, and 
not yet having wholly separated your- 
self from the practical teachings of your 
chin-whisker forefathers, you naively 
inquire: Say, what’s the excitement? 
Where’s the fire? Whose funeral is 
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this? Answer: One withering, scorch- 
ing stare and you are put down as a 
rank parvenu. For, you see, down in 
Mexico City it’s a sin to be caught on 
your way anywhere. 

You are not supposed to go any- 
where, unless you by accident find your- 
self somewhere, or you twitch a fore- 
finger in salute to a friend and the 
friend in turn twitches a negligent digit 
and invites you in. Then possibly some- 
thing happens. Of course it all depends 
on how many fingers are twitched. If 
you haven’t a lodge sign, or have not 
been taught any of the swell signals of 
secrecy, then you are apt to spend a bal- 
ly rotten evening. Also, it’s an inexcus- 
able faux pas not to appear as if you 
felt.the exquisite gravity of this nervous 
situation and to follow the leader. Re- 


.member, get wise to the Marconi sys- 


tem of communing with the souls of 
your particularly exclusive social class, 
or you are judged noncompatible. 

So, being “put next,” I followed the 
leader. First, my leader was an Ameri- 
can gent from Oklahoma, but now with 
mines in Parral and a fulsome bank ac- 
count. Next, with that trustful admira- 
tion ungotten of American precedent, I 
had my knees hunched up against the 
buckboard, and with a pair of new 
gloves and a ninety-cent walking stick 
dangling conspicuously from the outer 
edge of said vehicle, I preambled the 
prescribed ten blocks again, this time in 
the rear of the Ambassador from 
Sheroo, and family ad libitum. 

Of course I had a fine time. Of-c-- 
course! And who wouldn’t have had? 
And the entire lovely, romantic esca- 
pade cost me just two dollars and sixty 
cents, Mexican dinero. 

Next in importance to this weekly 
Funeral of Bacchus is the concert out 
at Chapultepec. Never been to Chapul- 
tepec, eh? Why, really! Then by all 
means you must see Chapultepec. After 
that function is over you can go see 
anything else you want. But you are not 
a full-fledged tyro on a three weeks’ 
vacation until you have explored the 
mysteries of this historical Jumbo of 
Architectural Antiquity. Go také a whiff 
of the dungeon gloom—the only real 
unadulterated article west of the Chil- 
lon prison and guaranteed to produce 





the right kind of shivers, This duty per- 
formed, continue your explorations from 
infra to the other hypothesis of the 
infra, but be careful not to pinch the 
dummies. One soap drummer from 
Missouri offered such a banal caress 
and was bitten on the thumb by the 
frothy remains of an Aztec emperor. 
Since that unfortunate occurrence they 
have put muzzles on the larger and 
more vicious looking inmates of the 
Celebrity Cellar, but one can never tell 
what may happen. By this time you will 
hear the band tuning up in the gardens 
below. 
The Sunday Serenade 


NOW presidents and kings come and 
die and pass to oblivion. But not so that 
most revered and tradition-bound cus- 
tom of the Mexican Capital—the Sun- 
day Serenade. Every Sunday evening 
between the hours of four and six the 
elite and the un-elite convene to hear 
the Famous Mexican Band play La 
Paloma and a Latinized version of 
Turkey in the Straw. And after that 
everybody heaves one great sigh of hap- 
piness and content, and after some more 
twitching of fingers and mysterious 
salutations, the procession hurries back 
to town for fear of missing a part or 
parcel of what is about to come off 
there. 

And there is nothing Hungarian, 
Wagnerian, nothing Sousafied, petri- 
fied, adulterated, or unadulterated that 
can compare with the delighted and 
tearful frenzy of such glorious occa- 
sions and melody-fests. If you have not 
heard the famous Mexican Band—but 


recently returned from a sojourn in our . 


own dear Boston, where it charmed the 
erudite ear, then you have not given 
your artistic temperament a fair chance 
in which to spread itself. You have 
grossly neglected the Higher Aisthetics. 
You are a hindrance to True Art. And 
if you have never had a desire to spend 
ten cents for a chair in the Alameda of 
a Sunday morning to enjoy those ex- 
quisite gyrations of Spasm No. 2 which 
imbue the upper air, then you are not a 
True Poet and your Bumptious Bump 
of Music situated behind the ear of the 
left infra but sometimes located else- 
where, is doomed to shrivel. 


Ro iets 
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For alongside that Mexican Band, 
Pan and his flute are not in it. The 


- Polish Paddy is not the tinkering of tin 


can in a Pittsburg tin-shop in compari- 
son. The Pied Piper must also take a 
back seat, as did Gilmore and the Re- 
flective Tom Thumb. For, if you swal- 
low what the people in Mexico City 
say, there is nothing like that band 
anywhere. They’ve got us all beat even 
down to the kettledrum. In other words, 
Mexico has got the brass bands of the 
whole universe, including Mars, the les- 
ser planets, and the acoustical thunder- 
ings of the new Hammerstein orchestra 
beat to a flopping frazzle. Messina may 
have its earthquakes, London her fogs, 
New York her skyscrapers, but down in 
Mexico they’ve got the real Brass Band. 
If you don’t believe it, then you are 
respectfully invited down to listen. And 
they’ve got other bands, too—not just 
as good, but almost. They are the pride 
of the people. They are the most popu- 
lar institutions in Mexico, excepting 
President Diaz and the toreadors, of 
course. 


Sacred is “Toreador” 


AND when I say toreador I breathe 
the name in reverence. You understand, 
the toreador is the king of ’em all. It’s 
no use trying to dislodge him. In phy- 
sique he resembles the ancient gladi- 
ator. In pugnacity of purpose, Joe Can- 
non. When fully attired in all his sar- 
torial perfection and gewgaws, he re- 
minds the frivolous minded of the Pre- 
mier of England attending the christen- 
ing of a kinglet. And when you take a 
car to go out to the New Bull Ring, you 
turn your face to the sporting Mecca 
of the Republic, 

Nay, not exactly the sport of Nero, 
but almost. But considering the neat- 
ness and dispatch in which the bull- 
fighter’ sticks his sword in the advanc- 
ing enemy one exclaims: How magnifi- 
cently blasé! Perhaps not as refined as 
a goal kick, or a brace of human com- 
batants in a prize ring, but immensely 
more picturesque. 

And to this morbid god of barbaric 
tastes and degenerate impulse they have 
reared a temple of steel and Portland 
cement. Here thousands and thousands, 





ftom alcalde dowti to the ragged peon 
iri cotton trousers; gather to shout theit 
vivas while the distant cathedral bells 
sétid otit on the pellucid void a jarigling, 
discordant refrain. The slantitig rays 
of the sun begin to illuminate the snows 
ori old Popo’s brow, where it is sup- 
posed the ethereal abode of the Aztec 
gods is located—and to which once up- 
_6f a time the human sacrifice was of- 
fered. Things are not just exactly as 
then, but almost. 

Ah! you say, a beautiful, etichanting 
place is Ciudad de Mexico. And so it is. 
Is there anywhere a mote magnificetit 
botilevatd than the Calle de Rorna? No! 
Ts there a mote beatitiful spot than the 
Alatrieda? No! Yet, let tis hope a higher 
civilization will cothe down out of the 
North and demolish the old stench-rid- 
dén tethples of itiherenit errot—but not 
fiétessatily vice: Evety day is a new 
day. Atid the spirit of intellectual free- 
doiti atid 4 New Altruism shall pluck 
Mexico frotii a threatenitig Abyss. 


A Look-in on the Bull Ring 


BUT back to thé Toros. 

According to the fatness of ad 
purse you ptitchase a ticket of admis- 
sion atid install yourself in a seat. And 
the wonderful Brass Barid is again reni- 
dering the patriotic anthems. The poptu- 
lace thunders its applause. And the he- 
roes of the pit—meaning the toreador 
atid his satellites, bow their gracious ac- 
knowledgtients. After each of the bold 
warriors has described one hundted and 
ten Gothic arches with theit spines, 
meanwhile having executed 4 graceful 
back circuit of the ring below; the Min- 
ister of War ordets the bugle call and 
the game of Up-Jinks begins. 

And hete is where you ate supposed 
to get your money’s worth. If you don’t, 
it’s a sure sign that you rieed another 
pair of glasses and shotild have your 
vertibre greased without delay—that is, 
of course, if you mean to be sporty and 
come again next Sunday. If you don’t 
come again, why then it’s proof you aré 
loya! to the White Sox; a good Ameri- 
can besides, and you cafi go back to 
Evansville; Ind., and tell thé Sunday- 
School class all about it: 

But if you should go agaih, you be- 
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gin to take notice of your stitroundings 
and admire this gratid setting for the 
display of all the medieval atrocities, 
And now with the aforementioned ver: 
tibre highly accelerated in its quick ac: 
tion, you _— to appreciate slightly 
those little electric currents and tickly 
setisations that chasé one another like 
jugged bacilli in an exhibition pan up 
your disturbed spinal colutih—and you 
wait. After the slatigliter is over, the 
usual orifices are miade, and the several 
carcasses, lying carelessly prostrate in 
the sand, are dedicated to the mortal 
preservation of the National Guard— 
and all’s well, 

The Only Brass Band now gets into 
fresh action arid exectites a phenomenal 
feat of four thousand arid two ta-tas 
in five minutes. But maybe you have 
heard the La Victoria? It’s a bewilder- 
ing succession of three notes in high G, 
then they slide to heavy bass again, like 
Casey making his famous ruti for home: 
plate. But you know thé story: Yet can: 
dor forces me to confess that what the 
Only Brass Band cari do in the way of 
noise is nothing less than the bleachers 
gone mad, the Umpire has swallowed 
the ball, and the manager ‘is being car- 
ried to the box-office in a fit. 

So; as I was going to say, after the 
theat is sliced typ dnd divided amohg the 
soldiers, and the dead and maimed are 
dragged from the arena; including a 
few blind-folded horses of the boneyard 
species, you sheak back to your hotel in 
the dark, become a vegetarian, turn 
your porterhouseé steak over suspicious- 
ly with a knife to see if any of the deco- 
ratioris afe clirigirig to it still, and fin- 
ally resort to a bunch of celery for the 
nerves. 


All in the Point of View 


YET who but the egotist-will say that 
the Mexican is a moral freak, for he is 
the younger cousin to a Spaniard! Even 
the Saxon in the slow stages of his up- 
ward climb has had to live by precept 
and example. But the skeptic will say 
that the Latin peoples of America have 
digréSsed. And I say; take away: his 
bull-fights arid involuritarily he will rise 
to a higher mental plane: Art will be- 
gin its tardy growth. There will be a 
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greater demand from the masses for 
the play, then a liberality of expression, 
of thought, of enlightened perspective, 
will do the rest. Then—the dawn of the 
Apocalypse! 

Bull-fights and Salome dances are not 
a spiritual repast. And since the Mexi- 
can’s method of play and diversion is 
not wholesome, neither will be his his- 
tory. The majority of their half-baked 
theatrical productions are unproductive 
of anything but ennui. What they gen- 
erally do is but a tiresome repetition of 
yesterday, even a thousand years ago. 
There is very little of the brightness and 
sweetness of real simple, artistic enjoy- 
ment in whatever they do. Scenery, 
Music—and Chapultepec! Why, in the 
United States we’ve forgotten the Civil 
War. In the way of Progress and Art, 
flying machines, and a general intellec- 
tual dissipation, there is more doing in 
San Antonio, Texas, where the bear 
grass and cactus still grows neck high 
to a barber pole, than in the whole re- 
public south of the Rio Grande. You 
can’t tell the people in San Antonio any- 
thing, no siree! They are as up-to-date 
as six bits—and just a “hop” from the 
border, too! 

Yet, this article was not meant as a 
diatribe. It’s merely a reflection of what 
must be going on in the Mexican’s own 
conscience. They must either reform, 
disown the ragged togo of yesterday— 
or be laughed at. The prefogative is 
theirs. How distressing to be eternally 
confronted by the ubiquitous visions of 
heirlooms and what Father Noah did! 


Where is the Genuine Article? 


_ NOW, they will tell you from the in- 
side that what you see and hear in the 
capital is not the genuine article. If you 
are not satisfied with anything of the 
triple-plate variety, you must seek else- 
where. The real Mexican grandee is as 
illusive as the Kentucky Colonel. He’s 
a human chameleon. Oh, vain is the 
seeking for tortillas and tamales. Your 
learned informant, who says he has 
lived in Mexico for twenty odd years, 
shows you a map to prove that what- 
ever he says is true. So one might just 
as well argue that the French do not 
live in Paris, that the Irish do not come 


from Cork, as to say Mexico City is not 
Mexican. It might have been an Italian 
who planned the new three million dol- 
lar National Theatre—who cares?— 
and it might also be that they brought 
the white marble for its construction 
from Italy. 

But it’s easy money that Mexico City 
is Mexican and will always remain chili 
con carne. Down at the corner is an 
expatriate corn doctor. His eyes are 
bulbous with homesickness, but he 
thinks he is as wise as a Hague Con- 
ference. The hotel lobbies are nightly 
overrun with the acclimated High- 
Brows. 

“What’s George Cohan playing this 
season?” they tearfully ask. “Nothing 
doing here but the diminutive dancer, 
Papita, and the moving pictures. If only 
some philanthropic manager would send 
us down a stock company!” 

“But,” you say, “what about the Elec- 
tric Park?” 

“Everything closed but the fortune 
teller’s booth!” cries the intellectual out- 
cast. “The elephant blew hay on a pass- 
ing celebrity and the place was 
pinched !”” 

Yes, indeedy! Grant you that that 
justly celebrated district known as the 
American Quarter may take on the 
magnificent proportions of Sanitarium 
Row in Battle Creek, Mich., but the 
odor of the Mexican cigaret will cling 
to it still. No, setor, the Mexican is not 
the flexible mortal that will easily be 
persuaded to relinquish any of his time- 
honored habits. Caramba! What are 
these Americanos, anyway? Who's E. 
H. Sothern? Mexico for Mexicans ev- 


- ery time—and why not? The outsider 


soon learns to do as the Mexicans do 
and gets peevish if anybody tries to de- 
prive him of the right. He attends the 
bull-fights, then in the quiet seclusion of 
his office or club he tells you something 
confidential that it’s rotten in Denmark 
without a doubt, and at first you sym- 
pathize with him. But you soon learn 
that your unfortunate countryman in 
Mexico is willing to help eat the mis- 
sionary. So believe me, they all get in 
line and follow the leader. Just who the 
leader is is a mystery, of course, but be 
sure he wears a Don Seiior before his 
other eleven signatures. For it’s been 
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roven that the social pivot of the Mex- 
ican capital has been about three hun- 
dred years getting greased in its circu- 
lar habit, and it’s plum foolish to mon- 
key with the machinery. Anything con- 
trary to this is piffle and pin-feathers. 
If you don’t believe it, go down and see 
for yourself. Two or three years ago 
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the writer visited a Spanish café down — 
in the Maiden Lane district of New 
York City. Go ask the seafaring gentry 
who visit it for their native dishes. Not 
even the lures of Broadway and the 
culinary art of the Manhattan restau- 
rant can entice them away. 
Viva la toro! 


He Never Smiled Again 


(With the usual abject ones) 


The jingly comedy was on 
And filled was every row, 

But oh! it seemed a skeleton 
To him that wrote the show. 

He heard them laugh at wheezes trite 
And jests that gave him pain, 

At jokes he never dared to “write”— 
He never smiled again. 


He sat where senile jokes went round; 
He heard the tenor sing; 

He heard the theatre resound 
With laughing at “the King.” 

But not a joke that he had wrought— 
No children of his brain— 

Alas! Alack! the author’s naught—. 
He never smiled again. 


Oh ye that fain would playwrights be 
And yearn to write librettes, 

A musical (sic) comedy 
Is builded on regrets. 

Take it on simple faith from one 
Who could, if asked, explain 

Why, at his show so “filled with fun,” 
He never smiled again. 





Meee: 
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RAMATISTS write plays, and 
managers produce them, but it 
often takes a third person to sell 

them, and that person is the play agent 
who acts as the business representative 
of the author. As there are brokers in 
Wall Street, in real estate, coffee, cot- 
ton, and what not, so there are brokers 
in plays. 

Probably there are from fifteen to 
twenty firms in the United States who 
deal exclusively in the selling of dra- 
matic literature, yet few people outside 
of the theatre and the book world know 
that such a profession as play broker- 
age exists, and it is a profession.as well 
as a trade in that it is creative. 

The play-broker must not only have 
business sense and executive ability to 
act as the representative of his client in 
business matters, but he must have, to 
a degree, a sane, practical and effective 
critical judgment; tact to deal with 
those whose business proclivities are 
rather irresponsible than otherwise; in- 
tegrity, an open mind to receive the un- 
known (who may be the known of to- 
morrow!); a creative power to aid, 
when permitted, in the artistic side of 
playwriting ; and the constructive power 
of fitting his supply to his demand, or 
of finding a supply for the demand that 
exists. 

Everybody knows “The Little Min- 





ister,” yet few know that J. M. Barrie 
at first refused to dramatize his novel 
because he knew of no actress to create 
the leading role of Babbie. And it was 
a play agent who told Mr. Barrie, at the 
Holland House, of Maude Adams, at 
that time leading woman with John 
Drew, and who carried him off that 
night to see Miss Adams act. When 
Barrie left the theatre he had consented 
to dramatize his novel, for he had 
found his Lady Babbie. The whole the- 
atregoing public is under a debt to that 
play broker, for it' was an absolutely 
creative thing to have conceived and 
executed the idea. 

There are in America five leading 
agencies, but of these two are far ahead 
of the others and always will represent 
probably about 85 per cent of the plays 


- that are handled through agencies. The 


best known agent is a woman who, 
some eighteen years ago, conceived the 
idea of establishing a business that 
would represent the interests of dra- 
matic authors, not only in the placing 
of their work, but in their proper pro- 
tection, in the construction of contracts 
and in the collection of royalties. This 
agent has for many years represented 
the best known playwrights of France, 
England, and America, and has been in- 
strumental in discovering a great num- 
ber of now famous playwrights. 
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The firm that takes second place to 
her has only been established about five 
years, but of late has been making rapid 
strides in the representation, particular- 
ly of American plays. The other firms 
have each only one or two, so to speak, 
fixed clients, and depend for the re- 
mainder of their success upon such odd 
plays as may come to them from here 
or there. 


Importance of the Play Agent 


THE real importance of these bre- 
kers in brains in the play world is enor- 
mous. Managers and stars in séarch of 
a play constantly come to them, and :t 
rests with the play agent to satisfy 
these demands to the best of his ability. 
He, therefore, has an opportunity of 
submitting the wares of his clients to 
far better advantage than they can in- 
dividually, for his hand is on the man- 
agerial pulse. He can often dispose of 
a drama in a quarter where the author 
would think it least likely to be sold. 
With this advantage of being in con- 
stant touch with the demand and sup- 
ply of plays, the agent is enabled very 
often, in the case of a young author, ab- 
solutely to establish him. 

It was an agent who was responsible 
for the writing of “The Little Min- 
ister.” It was an agent, by his belief in 
Mr. Eugene Walters, and his financial 
backing during a period when Mr. 
Walters was stranded, who gave this 
young author the time and the encour- 
agement to write “Paid in Full.” It was 
an agent, after three years’ constant 
submission of his plays, who finally 
succeeded in landing Mr. W. Somerset 
Maugham as the Clyde Fitch of Great 
Britain, with four plays running sim- 
ultaneously in London and: two in 
America. 

It was an agent who revolutionized 
the business standards regarding the 
importation of French plays into Amer- 
ica. It was not so many years ago that 
the average French author sold out- 
right, for a few hundred or a few thou- 
sand dollars, the American rights of his 
play ; but through the agent who to-da 
represents 95 per cent of the Frenc 
plays in America, no French author 
sells his play outright, but is assured of 
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a generous and permanent royalty dur- 
ing such time as his play may be repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Henri Bernstein, who fifteen ” 
years ago—had he been writing plays 
then—would have been glad to take 
5,000 francs for the American rights of 
*The Thief,” wil] from its American 
run regeive about 275,000 francs. 

It wag an agent also wha hroke away 
from long established precedent by de- 
manding that in her clients’ contracts 
there should be a stipulation that if the 
manager did not yearly present the play 
for at least fifty and, in most cases, 
seventy-five performances, the man- 
agerial rights termjnated and reverted 
to the author, to be disposed of as 
might seem best to him. Prior to the in- 
clusion of this condition, it had been. 
customary for the manager, on signing 
the contract, to assume the right to pre- 
sent a play in perpetuity so long as he 
paid his royalties. This made possible 
a dog-in-the-manger policy of keeping 
a manuscript on the shelf after its first 
season, in the possibility of some day 
reviving it, and, in the meanwhile, of 
depriving the author of an income. 
Nowadays, if the manager does not 
keep performing the play, it comes back 
to the author, and the latter has an op- 
portunity of making such an income 
from it as may be. 


Helping Young Artists 


MANY a successful dramatic author 
of to-day owes his first beginning as a 
playwright to the skill, enthusiasm, and 
stick-at-itiveness of the agent to whom, 
as an unknown man, he has entrusted 
his plays, 

Mr. Clyde Fitch’s first plays were 
placed through the agent who, after six- 
teen years, still exclusively represents 
all his dramatic activities. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw likéwjse has had 
all his plays placed for the United 
States through this same agent, who, as 
her first yenture into the business, sold 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy.” Booth Tarking- 
ton, Eugene Walter, Hubert Henry 
Davies, Rachel Crothers, Captain Rob- 
ert Marshall, Cosmo Gordon Lenox, 
Anthony Hope, William James Hurl- 
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_ but, and Margaret Mayo are others 
_ whose first stage-productions were ow- 
ing to the intermediation df play agents. 

The play broker is a gambler of time 
rather thah money, for the agent is 
* compensated according to the success of 
his client, the compensation received by 
_ the agent being legitimately 10 per cetit 
of such royalties as the author may re- 
ceive from his play during its cateer: 
Some agents; in the case of a young 
author, éndeavor to seeuré 20 or 25; or 
sometimes 50 per cént; but the leading 
agents keep to the definite policy of ati 
invariable coriimission of 10 per cent, 
no matter who the aiithor is of what 
may be the special conditioris goverhing 
the representation of his play: 

The speculation on the part of the 
agent lies in the fact that he will exert 
sometimes a great amount of skill and 
ingenuity, and consume a vast amount 
of time in the placing of some play that 
has a very short run; arid his tompen- 
sation may be nothing, for it takes as 
much time and ability and office ex- 
pense to sell a play thdt yields him no 
income as to dispose of 4 sttctess that 
means a steady revenue for several sea- 
sons. It is because of this spetulative 
element that the agent; who has his own 
business ihterests at heatt, ihvatiably 
confines his attention to thé placitig of 
plays in which he himself strongly be- 
lieves: If he lacks enthusiasm, natutal- 
ly he cantiot put ihto his sellitg cam- 
paign the same ehérgy and the same 
brains as he catt when his owti corivie- 
tions are aroused. Furthermore, he rea- 
lizes that if he submits plays which are 
obvibusly poor plays, evety tithe 4 man- 
dgerial client reads a pobdr play frorfi 4 
certain’ agent’s office; it tends to make 
him in future discoutit the valué 6f fia- 
terial submitted by that agent. The 
agent who pfoffers otily material which 
seetris to have 4 pood chance—atid be- 
yond saying that.a pldy lias 4 good 
charice, ho One cai really tell 4s to what 
its fate with audiences will bé—tis 
opinion is very likely to gain the respect 
of the managers and to assure him 
prompt attention whenever he recom- 
thends a play. 

The unknown author who submits 
his play to a manager hds a very hard 
road to travel; even when his wares are 


good; but the same author who sub- 
mits his play to a good agent is assur. 
of alrnost immediate attention, for the 
broker must constantly be securing good 
new material to submit and be discover- 
ing new men to replace those that are 
passé or those whose incomes are such 
that they can now afford to write only 
oecasionally. The play agent acts more 
quickly with a manuscript than a man- 
ager, for it is an agent’s sole business 
to read manuscripts and try to sell 
them; whereas a manager has many itm- 
portant occupations that interfere with 
his considering new material; and by 
reason of these facts, it is to the ad- 
vantage of the young author to seek the 
aid of a first-class agent. It saves him 
time, and it assures him, if the agent 
believes in him; far more consideration 
at mariagerial hands than he could him- 
self acquire. 


Agent Gets Better Terms 


THE agent is itnportant not only for 
finding the best outlet for the play, but 
iti his ability to seclire for the young 
author better terms than he himself 
could get. The average manager will 
naturally bargain to get a play as cheap- 
ly as he can, and, sad to relate, he will 
often make use of apparently innocént 
clatises in a contract that the novice un- 
heSsitatingly atcepts, only to firid them 
extremely guilty! But if he is dealing 
with an agerit; he knows it i$ quite use- 
less to attempt any old-fashioned tricks, 
and the manager realizes; too, that the 
agent, knowing the terms that he has 
been paying for other plays; can hold 
his previous dealings up to him as a 


‘precedent oh which to base terms and 


conditions for the new author in ques- 
tion. 

When a contract is once signed (and 
it takes longer to accomplish this than 
to write it), the agent is of material 
value in pettiiig the sometimes dilatory 
thanager to the mark in the prompt 
weekly payment of royalties. Where 
payments are slow, the agerit becomes 
the buffer on which managerial wrath 
is vetted for insistence ofi prompt pay- 
ments, while the author can remain 
safely in the backgtound and still meet 
the manager on a pleasant personal 





footing. The author, too, can always 
- blame the agent, for he partly pays the 
latter to accept the kicks and fight his 
battles. 

A good agent may seldom lose his 
temper, and invariably he must repre- 
sent the interests of the author, and for 
his own peace of mind, make no com- 
promise. For, if the impression once 
gets abroad that the agent is not de- 
“fending the interests of the author to 
his utmost, that he is in any way favor- 
able to the manager, that agent’s clients 
are very likely to become a minus quan- 
tity. Authors are sensitive plants and 
are prone to be suspicious. 

The agent must make up for the un- 
practicality of the average author by 
being practical himself and by making 
the author see the wisdom of his prac- 
ticality. The agent must show the au- 
thor that sometimes the manager has 
some justice on his side. He must often 
soothe the wounded vanity of the au- 
thor, and he must put up with the irri- 
tation, the egotism, and the selfish de- 
mands on time, energy, and brains that 
seems to be characteristic, in a large or 
smail measure, of those who do creative 
work. 


As an Effective Critic 


TO BE really valuable to his clients 
_he must be critically effective, showing 
the author patiently and gently why 
certain things in his play are impos- 
sible, and have the art of persuasion 
sufficiently developed to get the author 
to make vital changes. The criticism 
of the agent and his creative sugges- 
tions for revision or re-writing are very 
often responsible for a play’s success, 
and as the author, as a rule, does not 
give publicity to the aid which he has 
received from somebody else, the bro- 
ker seldom gets credit for work of this 
kind. 

The agent likewise must be overflow- 
ing with tact and the ability to adjust 
himself to the personality, not only of 
his client, but of the managers with 
whom he deals. To the man who writes 
dramas in blank verse he must not seem 
to represent “the commercialism of the 
modern theatre,” and to the man who is 
writing plays to make money, he must 
not seem too “high-browed.” To the au- 
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thor who is a gentleman, he must be a 
gentleman, and to the dramatist who 
eats with his knife, he must not convey 
the impression of being a snob. One 
manager may be handled by appeal- 
ing to his vanity, another it may be 
necessary to fight in order to accom- 
plish anything. With one a sense of hu- . 
mor may be the key to success, with 
another it may take persistence and a 
constant hanging on to his coat-tails to 
land a play. If one manager offers him 
a bribe, he must simply laugh at him. 
With another, he must threaten to 
punch his head. In fact, the agent must 
not only be all things to all men, and 
yet be absolutely on the level, but he 
must be all things to some women, for 
there are women authors. 

The successful agent is able to tell 
the lyricist why his lyric wont get over 
the footlights ; to assure the author who 
has written a society comedy that 
guests at afternoon tea do not call each 
other “dearie”; that Charles Frohman 
is not personally antagonistic because 
he refuses to let him read his play 
aloud; that because Ethel Barrymore 
returned his manuscript saying she likes 
it, is not necessarily a reason that Mary 
Mannering will buy it. In fact, he must 
not only be elemental in his knowledge 
and in his advice, but he must be omnis- 
cient enough to explain to an author 
that he cannot in his play have his he- 
roine bring her pet dog to London, and 
then in the next act have her traveling 
on the continent with the same pet dog, 
because there are quarantine laws in 
England that provide if you bring a 
dog into the country you cannot take 
him out again for six months, It is for 
this reason, too, that if a vaudeville 
manager with a successful dog act in 
America wishes to enlist the agent’s 
services to get it booked in London, it 
is ultimately a very advantageous thing 
for the agent to know enough not to 
advise his client to send his dogs to 
London. 


The Agent as a Creator 


THE agents who are most successful 
accomplish much of their success 
through their faculty of bringing about 
creative combinations, of suggesting 





this man to do a play for that woman, 
of picking out men who seem to have 
the least chance of being successful to 
do things in which they prove them- 
selves enormously successful. The 
agent’s job is no sinecure, for very 
often the managers are markedly in op- 
position to the agent, for the simple 
reason that they would rather do busi- 
ness with an author who does not know 
the game than to fight out a hard busi- 
ness battle with an agent who does. 
Sometimes, too, the agent is put in the 
awkward position of fighting a battle 
for a client who, when the client comes 
into personal relation with the man- 
ager, repudiates being in any way re- 
sponsible for the agent’s attitude. 
Sometimes an author, in a righteous 
fury of indignation, will demand that 
his agent say so-and-so or do so-and-so 
to the manager, and the agent, with no 
avidity to follow these instructions, as 
a matter of duty does so. 

“See here, Mr. Manager,” he says in 
a fine burst of anger, “do you realize 
that you are leaving Mr. Author’s name 
off the printing? By the contract you’ve 
got to announce his name in letters at 
least three feet high. He is extremely 
annoyed and upset at this whole matter, 
and he will take his play away by law 
unless before to-morrow night you have 
remedied the situation.” 

It is pleasant, a little later, for the 
agent to hear Mr. Author meet Mr. 
Manager and say: 

“Oh, by the way, you've left my 
name off some of your printing, and I 
hope that if it does hot bother you too 
much, you will see that this. matter is 
fixed within the next couple of weeks.” 

Episodes of this kind, where the au- 
thor is a born fighter by proxy, are con- 
stantly happening, and they always tend 
to put the agent in a pleasant and 
friendly position with the manager. But 
It is not only with the manager that the 
agent has difficulties, for, after all, he is 
paid to fight the manager ; but it is the 
ingratitude of authors that occasionally 
disgusts him with being a middle- 
man, even though he is far more of a 
creative and important feature in his 
‘work than the average middleman is in 
his. Very often the author comes in 
humbly begging a few crumbs of sup- 
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port and encouragement from the agent, 
and sometimes that author, through the 
instrumentality of the agent, gets his 
chance. Then, after he has a success, 
he repudiates. the agent and decides 
that he needs no one to aid him. His 
obligation to the agent, of course, is 
purely an ethical one, for theoretically 
the agent, by his 10 per cent, has been 
amply compensated ; but it so often hap- 
pens that an agent, through sheer love 
of the game, through a personal in- 
terest in the author, through belief in 
work, will so put his whole brain and 
heart into the exploitation of his cli- 
ent’s work that no mere matter of 
money could really be full compensa- 
tion. So often it happens that the 
author, who is appreciative and loyal 
while efforts are being made to land 
him, immediately loses all sense of 
gratitude after the efforts have suc- 
ceeded, and that most play agents are 
distinctly pessimists on the subject of 
gratitude. It is for this reason that the 
successful agents who can afford a cer- 
tain independence are beginning to de- 
mand, when an author submits a play, 
that he will sign a contract giving them 
the exclusive agency of his work for a 
certain period. It is an empty thing to 
pull a dramatist into success without 
any profit from the rewards that come 
to him as a result of that success. 


Some Notable Names 


THE young author who succeeds is 
often tempted to go it alone, but very 
often he comes creeping back to the 
agent’s fold, and the fact that the 


agent is of value, not only to the young 


author, but to the established one, is 
well proved by the fact that Clyde 
Fitch, J. M. Barrie, Hubert Henry 
Davies, Bernard Shaw, Eugene Wal- 
ters, Augustus Thomas, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Charles Klein, Wm. J. Hurl- 
but, Jerome K. Jerome, Rachel Croth- 
ers, Cosmo Gordon Lenox, Hall Caine, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, George 
Broadhurst, Wm. Vaughn Moody, 
Channing Pollock, Paul Kester, Lang- 
don Mitchell, Victorian Sardou, Henri 
Bernstein, Henri Bataille, R. de Flers 
and Caillavet, Alexandre Bisson, ete., 
etc., all have play agents; and while 
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those well-known authors do not need 
ogee in order to place their plays, at 

e same time they evidently deem it 
well worth while to have their interests 
in general represented, and protected by 
those whose specialty it is to deferid and 
safeguard playrights. 

- One of the most important phases in 
the activities of play agents is in the 
leasing of plays for stock. There are in 
this country during the wihter about 
thirty of forty stock companies, and in 
the summer about twice that number 
which play at popular prices dramas 
and comedies that have previously been 
successful in the first-class houses. 
Each week they change their program, 
so that these stock houses mean a con- 
stant demand of, from thirty to, sixty 
plays weekly. The matter of placing 
these plays is practically entirely in the 
hands of two organizations, one of 
which is a corporation that represents 
for stock the plays of the two best 
known agents. These two agencies con- 
trol about 90 per cent of the plays that 
are available for stock production, and 
as about $500,000 is annually ex- 
pended in royalties by these stock com- 
panies, it may be seen what an impor- 
tant part they play in the income of 
both the authors and the agents. 


With the Stock Companies 


THE leasing of plays for stock is a 
very specialized kitid of bti8itiess, and 
much of a manager’s success depends 
upon the skill and knowledge of the 
agent who leases hifh his material. If 
a manager entrusts the securing of his 
plays to an agent who knows the stock 
game thoroughly, that agent can fur- 
nish him with a repertoire of plays that 
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will bring to him a material profit. Or, 
on the other hand, if he is incompetent, 
he can furnish plays that will make a 
manager go broke. The agent, too, is 
powerful in that he can manipulate the 
plays pretty nearly as he sees fit for 
the manager, who, by reason of past 
experience, feels that he can rely on the 
agent, and will largely take the latter’s 
word for the material that he is to use. 

As an indication of the real impor- 
tance of the play agent in the produc- 
tion of modern plays in this country, it 
is interesting to cite the following list 
of plays that have been produced re- 
cently which were placed and are rep- 
resented by play agents: 

“Lady Frederick,” “Love Watches,” 
“Havana,” “Salvation Nell,” “Jack 
Straw,” “The World, and His Wife,” 
“The Pied Piper,” “The Chaperon,”: 
“The Dawn of a To-Moriow,” “The 
Battle,” “Myselfi—Bettina,” “A Wom- 
an’s Way,” “The Fighting Hope,” “The 
Third Degree,” “The Bachelor,” “The 
Writing on the Wall,” “Kitty Grey,” 
“The Blue Mouse,” “The 
Way,” “The Honor of. the Family,” 
“A Happy Marriage,” “Samson.” 

As against these plays represented. by 
agents may be cited the following 
among those that have been placed di- 
rectly by the authors ; 

“What Every Woman Knows,” 
“The Prima Donna,” “Little Nemo,” 
“The Man From Home,” and “The 
Traveling Salesman.” 

From these lists, the preponderance 
of favor seems to be for the play agent 
who, after all, is in his way a distinctly 
valuable asset either for the sticcessful 
author who wants his path made, easy, 
or for the young atithor who wishes to 
have the road opetied for him. 
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NEW YORK critic once made the 
statement that in his twenty-seven 
years of theatrical reporting he 

had made it a point not to meet either 

actors or managers. 

“Once,” he said, “I met Henry Irving 
and I have regretted it ever since.” - 

Mr. Critic—he is certainly the clear- 
est and in some ways the most efficient 
in America—was not intending by this 
to imply that he was in any way supe- 
tior to Mr. Irving, or that the actor was 
not a person worth knowing. He was 
simply expressing in his own way his 
belief that the man who is going to 
write of the faults and virtues of acting 
is better qualified to do so if he is not 
acquainted with the actors. 


The Critic’s Point of View. 


_ THE point of view of this gentleman 

is not without reason. If I know that 
_ Jones, who is appearing to-night, has 
obtained his engagement with the un- 
derstanding that if he makes good he 
will be retained, and if I have met Jones 
at some friend’s house the night before, 
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or haye lunched with him that day and 
have found him a frank, honest sort of 
fellow, Jones may be a little wooden, he 
may belie the lines of the play which 
describes him as “a handsome manly 
hero,” he may be a physical refutation 
of the role that he is playing, but know- 
ing it is Jones’ great opportunity and 
means much to him, I am very apt to 
argue with myself that it means much 
to him and little to me, that the red 
blood of charity is after all the only 
thing that will keep the heart of criti- 
cism alive, ete., etc. 

And so Jones gets a good “notice.” 
And perhaps, as we wander out be- 
tween the acts to smoke a cigaret, some 
brother critic speaks of the cast and in- 
troduces the ndme of Jones. The senti- 
ment for Jones having developed into a 
semi-conviction, we speak up and say. 
“good actor,” “nice fellow,” “intelligent 
chap off the stage, as well as on,” efc. 
Having thus spoken, the conviction is 
quite settled in our mind, and perhaps 
the final tone in which we speak has 
some slight subconscious influence on 
the fellow writer. 
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No one, least of all the actor, will say 
this is dishonest. It is very human, and 
no matter what our capacities and ambi- 
tions may be, we like to think that we 
are human ; that we are not one of those 
beings who are disdainfully described 
as cold, as having ice-water in our veins, 
or as taking ourselves too seriously. 

Even the critic likes to be known as a 
“good fellow,” and if-he has a sense of 
proportion and a streak of humor, he 
likes to think that in those midnight 
meetings, when the actor’s work is 
done, his name, when mentioned, evokes 
something more than bitter resentment. 

He likes to think that if he is dis- 
cussed at all, they will say that, no mat- 
ter how sharp he may be at times—and 
he insists that he is sharp at times, for 
that is an indication to him of his force 
of character and his clarity of judg- 
ment—no matter how evident is his dis- 
like for certain species of so-called en- 
tertainment, he is, on the whole, fair 
to actors and more inclined to say the 
helpful thing than to “roast.” 

This is an enviable reputation, ac- 
cording to his lights. It is, in a way, a 
praiseworthy ambition, but that it has 
its concomitant weakness and its vicious 
side, does not occur to him until per- 
haps the fault has far outshadowed the 
virtue. 

Influence of the Actor 


THE actor, in the first place, is a man 
of preponderating personality. Henry 
Irving once said, in reply to a complain- 
ing actor, that no person is so well re- 
warded for his work as the thespian. 
Assuming that acting is an art—a much 
disputed theory—his financial return is 
higher on the average than that of the 
writer, the painter, the architect, the 
sculptor, the composer. He gets it im- 
mediately, his apprenticeship is nearly 
always a living, and sometimes a com- 
paratively luxurious one, and his per- 
sonal reward beyond anything of which 
the workers in any other field would 
‘ dare dream. 

Who stands before a picture, a piece 
of sculpture, or a building and applauds 
until the seams in the gloves are split? 
Who pauses in the middle of an exciting 
book to cry “author?” As the editor of 
@ magazine wanders down the street, is 
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he confronted on all sides by large pic- 
tures of himself, with all the wrinkles 
out of his face, the pose assisted by all 
the intricacies of the photographer’s 
and the lithographer’s art calculated to 


‘make him appear a very demi-god? 


As he passes in or out of well known 
restaurants, do the diners nudge one 
another and whisper “That’s he—or 
him. I met him once on a train.” 

Next to the salesman, the actor’s is 
the great business of personality. His, 
in fact, is the only business of person- 
ality that the public is interested in, for 
the salesman sells: something that is 
apart from himself, while the actor sells - 
himself. He has nothing if he has not 
personality, and all his traditions, all 
his education, all his training, all his as- 
sociation and environment go to devel- ~ 
oping that personality. 

The importance of his clothes to him 
is incalculable. His widening girth, his 
disappearing hair, his fading eye—these 
are greater tragedies to him than any- 
thing else. In private, in his secluded 
summer-home, he relaxes, worries little 
about his appearance, but in public he 
must always appear as he appears on 
the stage—or as near that beau ideal as 
he can afford. 


Good Actor, Pcor General 


IT IS said that Alexander had among 
his favorites a Greek actor. Trusting 
him somewhat more than his abilities 
warranted, he put the thespian in charge 
of a number of galleys and sent him on 
a warlike expedition. When the time 
came to give battle the actor, like a good 
general, took his place at the prow of 
his flagship. But lo! having played the 
part of a general in many plays, he had 
“made up” for the part. Encumbered 
with all the trappings of a stage general, 
when the galley took a sudden turn, he 
fell overboard, was rescued only after 
great difficulty, and the battle was lost. 

It is not what he is, but what he 
seems, that makes the actor important. 
An actress who is known on the stage 
for splendid intelligence and ability in 
plays that require more than usual sub- 
tlety, once surprised a number of liter- 
ary lights who had foregathered in her 
honor, by declaring, in tones that dared 











incredulity, that she had a splendid li- 
brary—“almost a hundred books.” 

A distinguished Shakespearean actor, 
a man famous for his impersonation of 
Hamlet, bowled over the writing-men 
at a lunch one time by declaring that he 
never really understood the “plot.” 

No, it is not what he is, but what he 
seems, that makes the actor all potent. 
And having personality that will affect 
hundreds at a time, how can it be ex- 
pected that he will not affect the one 
poor lone man whom he meets when he 
has nothing to do but to act for that 
single individual? All the voltage of his 
personal. magnetism is focused on the 
scribe, who, no matter how great may 
have been his experience, his knowledge 
or understanding of the tricks of the 
trade, must be as unsusceptible as lead 
not to be interested or won. 

Merely on the side of the world 
knowledge, the average critic moves in 
a circle about the size of a dime when 
compared to what the actor has gone 
through. The historian has naturally a 
fund of anecdotes of the interesting 
men and places that he has known inti- 
mately, and whether he has read or not, 
he has a fair idea of the drift of things. 
And, more seductive than all, he is able 
to recall the brilliant things that the 
critic has written, and probably can 
quote offhand some loved bon mot or 
hasty masterpiece. Sometimes he is able 
to quote a literary gem that the critic 
himself has written and forgotten. The 
memory awakened, the heart of the 
writer is gladdened as he remembers 
himself what a beautiful thing it was. 


Buying the Critic 


A FAMOUS American actor, now 
dead, told me one time that he never 
met a critic if he could help it, without 
being prepared. On one occasion, he 
was about to produce a play into which 
he had put what was at that time an 
enormous amount of money. He told 
his associates in the project that they 
must guard against anything so calami- 
tous as adverse criticism. They left the 
matter to him. He succeeded in having 
himself interviewed by the man who at 
that time was known as, the most in- 
fluential, not so much because of his 
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knowledge as his literary brilliance and 
his forceful attack. In the course of the 
interview he told how difficult it was to 
get the right man to write an introduc- 
tion for the play: “A man with your 
scholarship, and who would at the same 
time be clear and unpedantic.” 

The critic fell. And of course, having 
received several hundred dollars for a 
thousand-word introduction, his criti- 
cism was just, but merciful. 

The point is that against the person- 
ality of the actor, especially the clever 
actor, the man untrained in asserting 
his individuality is at a disadvantage. 
If he has been in the game long, he 
does not fall before the tyro of the 
stage, but he must be very old to be able 
to meet single-handed the veteran of 
the footlights. 


Power of Precedent 


THE consequence? The evil side? 
From a friendly inclination and a mild 
admiration he is soon a battling con- 
troversialist. The fact that he is wrong 
will in all probability make him the 
more aggressive, while as he goes along — 
justifying himself with uncalled for ar- 
guments, he will grow enthusiastic and 
wax eloquent. 

If he has ability he will have much 
influence with his colleagues, especially - 
the younger ones, who, knowing noth- 
ing of the inside of the game, will hesi- 
tate about expressing their own honest 
conviction in the face of such a torrent 
of opinion. 

Overawed by what seems to them an 
accepted fact, they will fall in behind 


. meekly, until they have committed 


themselves too far, and so we get repu- 
tations in acting like some men’s repu- 
tations in poétry, things purely of good 
will. 

Is it necessary for a single moment to 
enumerate actors or actresses to whom 
this applies? But it is only a compara- 
tively few who know how these great 
histrionic colossii have been made out 
of little or nothing. 


Critics as Fighters 


ANOTHER consequence—and one — 
that is generally only observed by those 
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on the inside. A critic infatuated with 
his own creation will resent, as an at- 
tack on himself, any endeayor to pull 
down his idol. Not being able to attack 
directly the critic who opposes him, he 
can only deliver his blows by assailing 
the idols of the attacking eritig—for 
they all have them. And the result is 
that what should be a calm, dispassion- 
ate judgment for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, becomes g battle royal, of benefit in 
the long run to no one. 

I have seen a brace of reviewers car- 
rying on their warfare by one declaring 
that the other’s favorite actress was 
- “yulgar and uninteresting” and the oth- 

er replying by asserting that his opfion- 
ent’s favorite actor had the intellectual 
swiftness of a brewery wagon. And 
again, a well-known author was roundly 
roasted because his friend had attacked 
another critic’s friend, and so it goes. 

To some this would seem to imply 
that the average critic is a yery gullible 
person. Far from it, but the critic is 
generally either sufficiently enough en- 
chanted with his own importance, or 
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too glad to get within the glamor of the 
stage, to stop to analyze his easily made 
friendship. As a matter of fact, friend- 
ships between actors and critics are sel- 
dom real—with the actor it is a matter 
of business, and sometimes his lunches 
and dinners are charged up to extra ad- 
vertising. 


An Actor is Hyman 


AN impression might be gathered 
from this that the attitude of actors to- 
ward men who write for papers is al- 
ways insincere, There are some genuine 
friendships, but they are few. It is not 
that the actor has no capacity . for 
friendship; on the contrary, he has 
probably more tha the average man. 
But the critic, as a friend, touches him 
only on the sham side of him—his repu- 
tation, etc. 

And the ¢ritic whose opinions are 
guised or colored, influenced or insti- 
gated by his friendship for actors, is not 
only bunkoing his employers and the 
public, byt bunkeing himself. 
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The Actress and Her Critics 
By HILDA SPONG 


VERY girl or woman who is contemplating with any 

seriousness the idea of becoming an actress—or trying to 

become one—should first ask herself this question: “Am 

I so constituted, mentally and physically, that I can stand up in 
the face of criticism?” 

If she cannot answer this question in the affirmative, she might 
just as well bid a fond adieu to her dream right then and there. 
As sure as she goes on the stage she will meet criticism, and she 
must be able to meet it with a calm front if she hopes to achieve 
any measure of success. 

The word “criticism,” as applied to the theatrical world—and 
to other worlds, too, for that matter—is usually taken to mean 
unfavorable judgment. But I do not use the word in this re- 
stricted sense. Used that way, the criticism an actress has to 
meet isn’t of so much matter or so hard to overcome. That is 
the third of fourth meaning given to the word by the dictionaries. 
The first definitions, according to Webster, are, “the act of criti- 
cising or judging of the merits of a thing; examination of excel- 
lences and faults; critical judgment, opinion or estimate; the 
art or science of judging with propriety of the excellence and 
faults of a thing, particularly of a literary or artistic production.” 
The word is derived from a Latin word which means to judge, 
or from a Greek word méaning to discern. 

Broadly speaking, I think we might call criticism the act of 
thinking about a person. So if an actress hopes to be anything at 
all, she must expect criticism—and continual criticism. If she 
doesn’t get it she will soon become a nonentity. Acting, without 
some one to see it, is nothing, and the theatrical managers will 
not permit it to occupy time and space on their stages. 

Perhaps I might make myself plainer by giving an illustration. 
A girl decides to go on the stage, thinking she has talents that 
may develop into genius. She applies to a manager and imme- 
diately is subjected to criticism. It may be favorable or unfavor- 
able, but it is criticism, and she feels that the man is weighing 
her—her looks, her carriage, her physical and mental make-up, 
and so on. If she passes the ordeal favorably and is given a minor 
part in a production she steps into a maelstrom of criticism. 
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In the first place, every other member of the company, new 
and old, is watching her closely and criticising her. So are the 
stage hands, the orchestra members, and her friemds on the out- 
side. Perhaps her friends on the outside may not be seeing her 
in the flesh, but they are watching her mentally, and each one is 
weighing, mentally, her good traits and her bad, wondering if 
she will be able to develop the good and get rid of the bad. 

During rehearsals she has all of this present and absent criti- 
cism to meet. If she is unwise enough to think too much of her- 
self and not enough of what she is doing, the chances are that the 
manager will indulge in some audible adverse criticism, which 
isn’t pleasant, though it is frequently very beneiicial. In addition 
to all this, and perhaps this might be considered the most severe 
ordeal, the girl has to meet her own criticisms of herself. If she 
has any genuine ambition and love for the work, she will find 
herself the most severe of all her critics—and the most just. 

After the rehearsals are over and the time comes for her first 
appearance in public, she has an added ordeal. The other mem- 
bers, of the company will be watching her very closely this night ; 
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there will be some friends in “the front” who will be putting her ¢ 


under the microscope of personal criticism and judgment; there 
will be a great many in the audience who will know that she is 
making her débiit, and they will watch her the closer because of 
it; there will be many others in the audience to whom she is a 
stranger, and for that reason they will watch her more closely 


than they would if she were an older actress playing a minor . 


part. And all during the performance her thoughts are apt to be 
“in front,” critically judging her own work. 

Now, it is quite possible that not a single professional critic 
from the newspapers and magazines will pay any attention to 
her; few will even know that she is making her débit, unless the 
press agent has found some especially good “copy” in her and 
has advertised her “first appearance.” The greatest ordeal in the 
life of an actress, then, is not to pass through the professional 
critics’ fire, but to stand up before all her other critics, 

Perhaps it is a merciful provision that the stage débiitante is 
not forced to have the professional critics’ guns trained upon her 
at her first appearance. The force of their opinions, if added to 


_the thoughts of all the others, might prove too much for some 


of the bravest and hardiest of us. 

In the meantime, by the time the girl has reached the point 
where her work is deemed of sufficient value by the professional 
critics to warrant a survey and perhaps a written expression of 
opinion, she has passed through so mamy ordeals of criticism 
that she knows better how to meet the shafts the professional 
critics aim at her, mentally and through their writings. 
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The professional dramatic critic is supposed to be an expert on 
things theatrical. Sometimes he is, and also sometimes the one 
who sometimes is an expert is not an expert for that particular 
evening, because his mind is on some other task. No newspaper 
has ever developed a theatrical (or any other kind) critic who is 
absolutely unbiased at all times and always able to render a per- 
fectly impersonal judgment, That would not be human, and all 
dramatic critics are human, 

It is because the dramatic critic is human, and all actors know 
he is human, that we realize the folly of playing to him. Our real 
critics are the people who make up our audiences. They are the 
critics whom we must please; they are the people we are acting 
for. If they like our work we continue to do it that way, regard- 
less of what the professional critic may say, This, of course, does 
not mean that the audience is right and the critics wrong; prob- 
ably there are times when each is right and each wrong. It means 
simply that plays are given for the benefit of the public, and that 
we must either entertain and please them or shut up the theatres. 

Sometimes I think that the professional dramatic critic is as 
limited in his views as is the theatrical man or woman—that his 
world is just as much circumscribed. It should not be true in 
either case, but the fact is that the average theatrical man believes 
the most important thing in a man’s life is going to the theatre, 
and that the world would stop moving if the theatres were closed, 
The average dramatic critic is apt to think that all the world is 
waiting to see and read what he thinks about a particular play 
or a particular actor. I can make this observation without feel- 
ing at all egotistical, because I, myself, am sometimes guilty of 
feeling that my world is the center of the earth. Whenever I real- 
ize that I am thinking along this line, I try to turn into another 
road, into one that is not so narrow. 

I am not as broad-minded as I should like to be—perhaps not 
as broad-minded as I think I am—but I must give America some 
credit for helping me to be less narrow. I was born in England, 
lived many years in Australia, but have done most of my work 
in the United States, and like it—or rather the people—the best 
of all. Really, I consider myself an American through and 
through, and I am very grateful for Mr, Daniel Frohman because 
he brought me over here from London. He said he did it because 
I could sit down, while wearing a crinoline skirt, without letting 
the skirt push the chair from under me, That wasn’t very flat- 
tering to my ability as an actress, but I came to America. 

The first time I ever saw a real snowstorm, too, was a few 
days after we reached New York, and I had the time of my life 
for a while, I was like a child. Of course, in Australia, I had never 
seen anything like snow, and in London the best they could do 
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was to give us a flurry. So when I got up that morning in New 
York and saw the streets white with snow, I immediately wanted 
to get out in it. 

As soon as I could see Mr. Frohman, I asked him if it would 
be all right for me to play in the snow, and he very oblig- 
ingly found a pair of rubber boots for me, and took me out on a 
hunt for enough snow to wade through; it had been only a light 
fall and there wasn’t enough, except in the drifts and in the gut- 
ters where it had been shoveled off the walks. But I tramped 
through the snow in the gutters, up and down and across, nearly 
half the day. 

But that once was enough. Now I like to sit in the house and 
watch it, but I do not care to walk in the snow, and as for snow- 
balling—ugh! I can’t imagine how anyone can find any fun in it. 

But about the professional critics. There is—well, suppose we 
call him “Zeedle”’—because it isn’t his name and because it 
doesn’t sound as if it could be the name of any person—who lives 
in Chicago or New York, or Boston or San Francisco or London 
—is in the habit of being quite severe on actors and actresses 
because, he says, they put too much of their own personalities 
into their work, because their mannerisms are too apparent, be- 
cause their peculiarities are too much in evidence; they do not 
play the parts as they should be played, but utilize them simply 
as opportunities to show off their own characteristics. I have 
read many such criticisms by the Zeedles’, both of myself and 
of other actors and actresses. Sometimes they are merited and 
sometimes, they are not. As a general thing, however, every actor 
who has done much of anything tries to lose his or her personal- 
ity in that of the character he or she is playing. 

Although knowing this mental attitude of Mr. Zeedle, I con- 
fess I was startled when “A Little Brother of the Rich” was 
produced and so many of the Zeedles’ harped on the same string. 

“Miss Spong’s work as ‘Muriel’ is very bad,” is about the way 
the criticisms read. “Too many mannerisms are apparent, too 
many of her own affectations are evident,” etc., etc. 

After I recovered from my start I laughed. There wasn’t any- 
thing else to do but laugh. You see, I never had played such a 
part as “Muriel” before. I never had done any of the things on 
the stage that “Muriel” does—at least, very few of them. My 
“mannerisms” and my own “affectations” were acquired by me 
just for the part of “Muriel” after many hours of studying two 
or three “Muriels” in real life. Actually, I never have given a 
performance of a part where I was more thoroughly not myself, 
where there were so few of my own characteristics in evidence. 

I am devoted to “Muriel.” I think she is a wonderful woman— - 
for an actress to play—and sometimes I am tempted to feel like 
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thanking the critics for saying that she and I are much alike, But 
I cannot honestly do that, because we are so totally different. 

There is another phase of criticism an actress must meet after 
she begins to achieve some success, and that is the criticism that 
is directed through her at her clothes, or at her through her 
clothes. Now this criticism is not confined to the female portion 
of the audience, for the men are just as watchful and see new 
styles just as quickly as their mothers and wives and sisters and 
sweethearts and cousins. It seems necessary in a play of modern 
life, especially where the part is that of a society woman of the 
‘rich class such as “Muriel,” for the actress to “press” the styles 
just a little. I mean that an actress must not only have the very 
latest thing in gowns, costumes, etc., but she must have some- 
thing that has not yet become generally in use even among the 
ultra-fashionable. 

The clothes of an actress, especially one who plays the part 
of a rich society woman, are a sore trial. I don’t know how many 
hours and days I tried on and was fitted and tugged about and 
pulled here and there before my gowns for “Muriel” were ready. 
They were literally built on me, and I am quite certain they 
required almost as much of my time as the actual rehearsals of 
the play. 

Of course, we do not allow ourselves to be affected by the 
mental or audible comments upon our costumes. We expect them, 
and we know that while some people will call our newest gown, 
upon which we have spent a tidy sum and hours of time, a hid- 
eous thing, there will be many others who will rave over it. As 
a matter of fact, sometimes I think it is a relief when I can wear 


' a gown that will detract some of the criticism from myself— 


meaning the criticism that is just the examining and weighing 
of excellencies and faults—the thinking about me. 
Until we all become pérfect we shall be subjected to criticism, 


| and I doubt whether the actress has much more of it than the 
, person in other lines of work. She just happens to have more of 
| what is said about her put into cold type, and to get it in bunches, 


as in the theatre. If she’s all right herself it cannot hurt her. If 
she isn’t all right, it cannot help her. And it’s always a comfort 
to think that way deep down in the bottom of their hearts the 
critics who “roast” us and the critics who praise us all really 
want to help us along. 
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; HEN Franklin P. Adams. was 
asked where he got his idea for 
the plot of his new musical com- 

edy “Lo,” he replied: “From a check 

for advance royalties.” 

A substantial check for ‘advance roy- 
alties is no doubt a pretty good inspira- 
tion for the writer of plays, for, as one 
of them remarked the other day, 

“That is the reason some say Bacon 
wrote the dramas attributed to Shake- 
speare, because only a man who was 
getting big retmuneration would have 
worked hard enough to write all those 
plays, and we know from history that 
Shakespeafe wasn’t any sort of a busi- 
ness-man.” 

And although the playwright smiled 
when he spoke, his auditors were quite 
sure that, no matter who wrote “Mac- 
beth” or “Hamlet,” the speaker himself 
was as adept a dramatic financier as he 
was a writer of some of the most suc- 
cessful of recent plays. 

Advance royalties, however, shall not 
concern us longer; rather, advance 
ideas. In other words, where and how 
have many of the dramatists of to-day 
gleaned their ideas, their inspiration 
for the plots of their plays? “I wonder 
where he got the idea for this play?” is 
uridoubtedly one of the most frequently 
heard and least often answered ques- 
tions in the theatre. 

There is a rather widespread belief 
among playgoers, that most playwrights 
get their ideas for their plays by think- 

fig and thinking and thinking until the 


\ 


inspiration (how often an unmeaning 


word!) strikes them. The word inspira- 
tion, however, is more often supplanted 
by observation in the case of the writ- 
ers of modern plays. Victorien Sardou 
may have had his inspiration from Pa- 
lissy, but the present day dramatist must 
rely on his eyes for his themes. 

Observation of things, conditions, 
and events that encircle him is the fun- 
damental and essential requirement of 
him who wishes to write for the mod- 
ern theatre. He must stop, look, and 
listen, and must do each with equal at- 
tentiveness, for an investigation into 
many of the dramas of which we know 
reveals the fact that the idea for each 
of them—the practical and earthy in- 
spiration—was gained by sweeping eyes 
and alert ears. 

What the eyes saw was sometimes an 
accident of the moment, and yet, from 
the chance occurrence, there subse- 
quently was given birth a vivid drama. 
Or, as has been the case, what pricked 
up ears heard was but a snatch of a 
nearby table conversation, and yet from 
the germ of such a bit of restaurant 
chatter, sinking into the brain of the 
playwright, there was finally evolved 
one of the biggest dramatic successes. 


Eugene Walter’s Inspiration 


I REFER to “The Easiest Way,” 
written by Eugene Walter, the most 
able git he of the tew “photo- 
graphic school,” whose ears were 
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trained to listen sharply and whose eyes 
were trained to see clearly in the ex- 
acting field of newspaper work. 

Standing in the promenade at the 
back of the Stuyvesant Theatre, on the 
second night of the metropolitan pro- 
duction of the play named, several of 
Mr. Walter’s friends were vigorously 
congratulating him over the success he 
had won. The conversation slid into 
other channels for a short time, and 
then one of the men asked the play- 
wright where he had got the idea for 
the drama. 

Mr. Walter said that, while seated in 
a Tenderloin restaurant one night a 
year before, his attention had been 
drawn to a group of two men and two 
women at a table close by. They were 
talking loudly, and their conversation 
came sharply to the dramatist’s ears. 
He listened, and to him there was un- 
folded, by these actors in the real 
drama of ‘life, a plot which he subse- 


quently made into “The Easiest Way.’’- 


His own early hardships in New 
York gave Mr. Walter his idea for his 
initial success, “Paid In Full,” the 
theme of which, as will be recalled, was 
Big New York and Little Money. 


Tales of Real Life 


THERE is a story that Ibsen got his 
idea for “A Doll’s House” from a fam- 
ily with whom he was acquainted. In a 
similar way, our modern Edith Ellis 
Baker took her story for “Mary Jane’s 
Pa” from the real story of a family she 
knew living in one of the small towns 
near Chicago. The story of the play 
concerned a womatt who had been de- 
serted yeats before by her good-fot- 
nothing husband. The wife has been 
maifitaining herself and children in a 
comfortable manner by her own harids 
when one day the husband returns. She 
puts him to work in her home and the 
gossip starts in the village, whose in- 
habitants do not know the man’s iden- 
tity. The couple are finally happily re- 
tinited. The story of the fatnily in real 
life was the sate save for the ending. 
The httsband died soon after his return. 
But the dramatist, by simply twisting 
an episode in real life into a “happy 
enditiz,” ttianaged to evolve her play. 
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A Home-made Suggestion 


J. M. BARRIE recently revealed the 
fact that he got his idea for “What 
Every Woman Knows” from his moth- 
er. Barrie, so the story goes, and his 
mother had read somewhere that a dra- 
matist is better fitted than his rivals if 
he knows himself and one womat. 

One day, Barrie says his mother re- 
matked to him that she believed he 
knew himself, but that she doubted if 
he really knew any other woman than 
herself. 

“Then,” answered Barrie, “I must 
take you for the heroine for my next 
play.” 

And he did so. The Maggie Wylie 
of the play is the real Margaret Ogilvy, 
the playwright’s mother. "ait het little 
odd sayings and actions are the same 
and so are her lovable peculiarities. The 
plot was made for the central charac- 
ter. 

Année Warnet’s “Rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary,” dramatized by herself 
from her book of the same title, was 
a transcript from real life, the “Aunt 
Marty” being a close friend of the play- 
wright. 

Many theatregoers have wondered 
and asked and gttessed how Augustus 
Thomas ever happetied to get the idea 
that led him to write his hypnotic- 
psychological drama, “The Witching 
Hour,” and yet it is doubtful if even 
the wildest of their randotn guesses 
would strike the bulls-eye of explana- 
tion. 

To the playgoer, “The Witching 
Hour” seemed to be ofte of those ex- 
tremely up-to-date dramas that had 
been written in recent months, because 
of the growing interest in matters per- 
taining to psychology, thought trans- 
ference, afid similat subjects. Thé dra- 
tna was, indeed, trp-to-date, afd all the 
greater is the worder when the state- 
tnent is made that Mr. Thomas acttal- 
ly got his idea for the play—and re- 
garded it as a valid dramatic theme, 
even then—about twerity ot more years 
ago. 

At that time he was traveling around 
the country as manager for Bishop, the 
mind reader and hypnotist, a man who 
could read niifids without resorting to 
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muscle testing. The impression that 
Bishop created all over the country, the 
feats he was able to accomplish, and 
the general effect of those feats of 
psychological skill on his audiences, 
made a deep imprint in the Thomas 
brain. It was in this way that the germ 
of “The Witching Hour” came into the 
future dramatist’s mind. 

James Forbes, author of “The Chorus 
Lady” and “The Traveling Salesman,” 
was a clerk in a wholesale grocery es- 
tablishment years ago in Chicago, and 
had to commute thirty miles every 
week-day to and from work. From his 
own experiences, while commuting on 
trains that stopped “once at every tree 
and twice at every station,” as he puts 
it, he got his idea for his new play “The 
Commuter.” 

For several years in his later life, 
Mr. Forbes was an advance agent for a 
traveling theatrical company, much of 
whose route covered the one-night 
_ stand districts. At the so-called hotels 
of these many little towns, his only 
chance friends “who could speak Eng- 
lish,” to use his words, were drummers 
for the New York and Chicago mercan- 
tile houses. It was from association 
with the real traveling salesmen: from 
their trials, their fun, and their Christ- 
. mases on the road, that he drew his 
idea for his stage “Traveling Sales- 
man.” The observation of a chorus-girl 
playing in a show with which he was 
connected gave him the idea for his 
“Chorus Lady,” a one-act sketch which 
he afterward elaborated into a full- 
length comedy. 

Clyde Fitch, who had fifty-three 
plays to his credit, was a master of the 
art of observing and listening, and to 
his application thereto is attributed the 
ideas and successful evolving of many 
of his original comedies. The neglect of 
their wives by several married men of 
his acquaintance, men who devoted too 
much time to their business affairs and 
too little to the happiness of their 
wives, gave him the key-note, he has 
said, for “The Happy Marriage.” 


Two Ideas from Same Source 


BOTH George Broadhurst and Ru- 
pert Hughes got the idea for their re- 
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spective plays, “An International Mar- 
riage” and “My Boy,” from the news- 
paper accounts of the Abruzzi-Elkins 
affair, but despite the fact that many of 
his friends have been of the opinion 
that Thompson Buchanan got his idea 
for “A Woman’s Way” from a news- 
paper scandal involving a well-known 
young millionaire, his wife and a chor- 
us-girl, the young playwright denies 
that the family tangle in question orig- 
inally gave him the cue for his play. 

“The fact is,” he says, “that although 
there does seem to be a parallelism be- 
tween the theme of ‘A Woman’s Way’ 
and the scandal referred to, I must con- 
fess to having received the idea for the 
play from the home troubles of a young 
married woman whom I have known 
for several years. 


“This young woman came to me one 


day in tears, and told me that her hus- 
band, she feared, was falling in love 
with another woman. She asked me 
what was the best thing for her to do 
and I replied: 

“Why don’t you invite the other 
woman to your home and let your hus- | 
band see the difference between your 7 
sincerity and the other woman’s sur- 
face flashiness ?” 

“She asked me whether I thought the 
experiment would succeed, and of 
course, I had to tell her I didn’t know. 
But I suggested to her that it could do 
no harm, and she said she would try it. 
The scheme worked out finely, and 
there I had the whole idea for the play 
I wrote for Miss Grace George.” 

Charles Klein says that he got his 
idea for “The Third Degree” from an 
account he read in Marseilles in the 
Paris Herald of an alleged murderer 
who had confessed to a crime after he 
had been put through the police system 
of inquisition known as the “third de- 
gree.” The published account of the 
confession included a relation of the 
particularly strenuous methods that had 
been used by the authorities to extract 
the statement from the accused man. 

Mr. Klein was traveling abroad at 
the time, and the newspaper story made 
a considerable impression on him, an 
impression that was greatly deepened 
when, a few days later, he chanced to 
pick up a book by Hugo Miinsterberg, 
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the psychologist, touching on many 
points that related to the same question. 
He could not get the matter out of his 
mind and went direct to Shephard’s 
Hotel, in Cairo, where he wrote the 
play, the idea for which had initially 
come to him through his having merely 
glanced over the morning paper. 


While Listening to Music 


WHEN I asked Cleveland Moffett 
how, when, and where he had come 
across his idea for his sociological play, 
“The Battle,” he told me it had come 
to him while listening to an orchestra 
play one of Grieg’s selections in Carne- 
gie Hall. 

“Just exactly how the idea of having 
a millionaire go down into the tene- 
ments and better the condition of the 
poor, that the latter themselves knew 
no way to improve, came to me, I can- 
not say. I had written several articles 
and a book on sociological subjects, and 
had had the subject in mind for a long 
time, but the new dramatic slant of the 
question came to me all of a sudden 
during the orchestra’s playing. I was 
not thinking of the matter at the time, 
and it is my opinion that something in 
the music must have led my mind into 
the channel. What that something was, 
though, I cannot tell. Probably a change 
of key, probably something else. I leave 
it to you.” 

One of Winchell Smith’s close per- 
sonal friends is a young man in At- 
lantic City, and the career of this man 
gave Mr. Smith his idea for “The For- 
tune Hunter.” The man in question re- 


marked to Mr. Smith a few years ago: - 


“If you want a good idea for a play, 
why don’t you dramatize me?” 

And Mr. Smith did. 

Somerset Maugham, author of “Jack 
Straw,” “Lady Frederick,” “Mrs. Dot,” 
etc., and one of the most successful of 
the younger English playwrights, got 
his idea for “The Noble Spaniard” in 
a rather novel manner. 

He was spending part of the summer 
at a hotel on the Continent, where one 
of the many guests was a distinguished- 
looking Spaniard, who remained aloof 
from all the other people stopping 
there. He dined by himself, never 
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looked at anyone and remained immov- 
ably taciturn. Speculation as to the 
stranger’s identity was rife among the 
guests and it was generally conceded 
that the Spaniard must be a member of 
the Castilian nobility. Because of the 
mystery enveloping him and because of 
the prevailing belief that he must be a 
personage of great importance in his 
native kingdom, all the women in the 
hotel—and the men, too, for that mat- 
ter—were particularly desirous of mak- 
ing his acquaintance. 

But none succeeded in their advances 
save one of the guests who, summoning 
up courage, approached the Spaniard 
toward the end of his stay, and, in the 
course of the resultant conversation, 
learned that the supposed grandee was 
a plain, every-day merchant spending 
his vacation at the hotel. 


Cecil De Mille’s Ideas 


ABOUT four or five years ago, Cecil 
De Mille’s health broke down and he 
was advised by his physician to go away 
and take a long rest. 

“Get out in the open and leave your 
pen at home,” the doctor ordered, and 
Mr. De Mille packed up his things and 
started for British Columbia. The third 
day after he had arrived at his destina- 
tion, he became acquainted with some 
members of the Canadian Northwest 
Mounted Police, saw the possibility of 
a play written around that organization, 
bought another pen, and on the sixth 
day started on the drama that was sub- 
sequently seen on the stage under the 
title of “The Royal Mounted.” 

William C. De Mille, his brother, has 
been a friend of Robert Edeson, the 
actor, for many years, and they have 
spent a great deal of time together. 
While seated at a table having dinner 
one evening, the conversation between’ 
the two drifted toward the west, where 
both had spent considerable time. After 
chatting for a while about the country 
beyond the Mississippi, the talk turned 
to the difference between the western- 
er and the easterner. 

“T wonder which of the two is the 
more typical American after all,” ven- 
tured the actor. 

“Neither, I should say,” put in the 
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playwright. “The only real typical 
American is the Indian.” 

“Why don’t you write a play for me 
around the Indian?” suggested Mr. 
Edeson. 

“Well,” answered Mr. De Mille, “I 
will.” And “Strongheart” was the result. 

Edward Locke, the tall, heavy-set 
man who wrote “The Climax,” was em- 
ployed in his youth in Pittsburg as a 
glass blower. He worked at this trade 
until the journalistic bee drew him into 
the city-room of one of the morning 
newspapers in the same town. After a 
while, he thought he might like the 
stage better than the clatter of type- 
writers and linotype machines. He came 
to New York and obtained an engage- 
ment with David Belasco to play the 
part of the delegate of the Bricklayers’ 
Union in David Warfield’s production 
of “The Music Master.” It was while 
appearing in the latter play, he says, 
that the idea occurred to him to write 
a@ music-master play with music or, in 
other words, a play dealing with musi- 
cians and with music as the basic 
theme. 


Suggesting “The Vampire” 


PORTER EMERSON BROWNE, 
the young author of “A Fool There 
Was,” was paying a friendly visit to 
Robert Hilliard, the actor, in the lat- 
ter’s home, when the conversation nat- 
urally turned to plays. On the wall, 
near Mr. Browne’s chair, was a copy 
of Burne-Jones’ famous painting, “The 
Vampire.” 

“There,” said Mr. Hilliard, pointing 
to the picture, “is a splendid dramatic 
story. See what you can do with it.” 

Three weeks later, Mr. Browne 
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turned the manuscript of his four-act 
play over to the actor, 

William J. Hurlbut, I am told, got 
his idea for “The Writing On The 
Wall,” a drama dealing with tenement 
conditions, from several articles bear- 
ing on the subject which he read in the 
daily papers. 

Avery Hopwood had the idea for 
the plot of “This Woman and This 
Man” suggested to him, like Eugene 
Walter and “The Easiest Way,” by a 
bit of conyersation he happened to 
overhear in a public place. 

Harrison Rhodes and Thomas Wise 
each got an idea and combined them 
profitably by collaborating on “A Gen- 
tleman from Mississippi.” Mr. Rhodes, 
himself 4 former newspaperman, from 
his observation of his fellow journal- 
ists, believed that a true-to-life news- 
paperman would make a good stage fig- 
ure. Mr, Wise, while observing the 
statesmen at the Capital, got an idea 
that the best type of senator would 
make a good stage figure. Mr, Wise 
and Mr, Rhodes met. 

“We will make a play with both sen- 
ator and newspaperman as central char- 
acters,” they agreed. 

Although George M. Cohan’s efforts 
are confined mostly to writing the light- 
er form of musical entertainments, it 
may be interesting to note how he got 
his idea for a play on which he is now 
putting the finishing touches. 

He and Edward Harrigan, the well- 
remembered Harrigan of earlier years, 
were discussing plays, when the latter 
said to Mr. Cohan: 

“There’s been every kind of Harri- 
gan on the stage but the Harrigan girl, 
George; why don’t you put her on?” 

Mr. Cohan said he would, and he did. 
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. No, IL—THE CAB MYSTERY 


HE’LL be wit you in a EAN: 
reported Susy, the slavey, “ 
will you please to set down ” 

Two young women were seeking 
board in the Maison de Shine, The 
blonde one looked a query at her 
brunette friend, 

“Well, we can’t wait all day,” said 
she. “Is the room big? And near the 
bath? If there isn’t plenty of hot 
water we don’t want it,” 

The slavey backed off and collided 
with her employer. 


“My payin’ guests has never done’ 


no hollerin’ to date,” said the landlady 
as she advanced, “but before discuss- 
in’ terms, I gotta ask ef yer purfes- 
sionals? No othas is tuck.” 

The blonde smiled, and produced a 
card reading: 

MISS ORLINE VANE, 
“The Blacksmith’s Daughter” Co. 
Season ’o9-’r0, 

“And this is Miss Duffy, who was 
our soubrette,” she said, “We are rest- 
ing at present.” 

“Pleased, I’m sure,” responded the 
landlady. “Any kin to the Dancin’ 
Duffys? Gawge an’ Gertie never stop 
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nowhere but here, Yuh aint? Now, 
ladies, I amost got a rule excludin’ — 
legits,. but bein’ as I pursume yuh 
got no objection to settlin’ in advance, 
an’ Heaving knows huntin’ rooms 
aint no pleasure, why no doubt we kin 
agree. They’s the fourth floor, front, 
an’ the seckind, rear, both with grand 
views, an’ musical acts is allus prac- 
ticin’ on them floors, so they aint no 
chanct of a party gittin’ gloomy. I 
think a little music keeps yuh sorta 
chirked up.” 

The actresses followed, as she as- 
cended the stairs, with Fido, the fat 
poodle, wheezing behind. 

“We couldn’t possibly climb four 
flights,” panted Miss Duffy at the sec- 
ond landing. “I’d be dead. Is this it? 
Where’s the bath? And about the 
meals—could we have breakfast in 
bed?” 

“Ef yuh come down an’ carry it up, 
I got no objection,” replied Mrs. de 
Shine, graciously, 

The ladies whispered together, then 
asked the price per week. 

“Seving apiece, which they aint 
anotha house in Noo Yawk affordin’ 
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the refined vodeveel associations what 
I kin offer,” was the answer. 

They moved in during the after- 
noon. 

“When the bell rings, it’s meals,” 
explained the landlady, “an’ ef the 
gelmun above gits to dancin’ too loud, 


that there curtain-pole behind the 
washstand is fur knockin’ on the ceil- 
in’. That'll make ’em stop. No laun- 
dryin’ or cookin’ kin be did in the 
rooms, an’ ef yuh need a good hair- 
dresser, a fren a mine, onct in the 
business, but married now, does love- 
ly colorin’, an’ her charges is low.” 

“My hair’s natural,” said Miss 
Vane, coldly. 

Mrs. de Shine had seen many 
blondes. She looked at her new board- 
er’s puffs. 

“Yes, dear, suttenly,” she said, 
cheerfully, “an’ yuh let Birdie jest 
tint them roots where the dark’s 
* showin’, an’ it’ll seem naturaler yet. 
She’s a rull artist.” 

“One on you, all right,” observed 
the soubrette, when the door was be- 
tween them. “She’s a wise old dame. 
Listen—who’s singing?” 

It was Charlie Matterhorn, first 
tenor of the Eiffel Tower Quartet. 
Ostensibly, he was trying over some 
ballads, but his real intention was to 
interest his fair neighbors. He suc- 
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ceeded so well that Miss Vane peeped 
into the hall, and discovered Charlie 
opening his transom from the outside, 
so that his melody might escape in 
greater volume. 

; “I beg your pardon,” said she, soft- 
y: 
“Don’t mention it,” requested Char- 
lie, with a sweet smile. “S’cuse me 
for astin’, but do you need any liftin’ 
done in the way of trunks? Cause I’m 
helpful Harold, an’ you only got to 
office me.” 

“Tell him to move yours,” prompt- 
ed Miss Duffy; “we can put it back 
again when he’s gone.” 

Thus a willing victim fell. 

Charlie introduced himself, and 
brought one of his partners to assist 
with the trunk. Later, he interviewed 
Susy so ably, that Miss Vane found 
herself seated beside him at dinner. 

“Parding me, Mista Matterhorn, 
but bein’ as a gelmun, also in the 
legit’mate’s, jest came, sposin’ yuh 
move over an’ leave him have that 
chair?” said the hostess, coldly. “Miss 
Vane ’ll feel more to home.” 

Miss ‘Vane was conversing so rap- 
idly that she failed to notice either 
the man on her left or Charlie’s con- 
fusion. 

Miss Duffy was plainly excited. 

“What are you chasing us all over 
this town for?” she cried. “If you had 
any self-respect you’d let poor. Arline 
alone!” 

“How’d I know she was here?” re- 
torted the stranger. “I got my room 
Sunday, an’ when I walk in on Tues- 
day, I see her trunk unloaded outside. 
I s’pose I’m to live some place? Or am 
I expected to jump off the dock?” 

Miss Vane rose, steadying herself 
by the burly shoulder of the obliging 
tenor. 

“Oh, is there no escape from his 
persecution?” she asked, in a thrilling 
melodrama voice. 

Flora Burdette, of the Hoop Roll- 
ing Burdettes, audibly observed that 
if vaudeville players only were re- 
ceived, such scenes would not occur. 

Henry Burdette, who was tempera- 
mental, voiced his feelings freely. 

“IT can’t eat when parties are bat- 
tlin’,” said he; “our fam’ly kin do its 
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fightin’ private. Then what’s the mat- 
ter with him an’ her keepin’ them 
matters to theirselves?” 

“I told her in St. Paul it was a 
friendly parting,” said the stranger, 
warmly. “‘You git the divorce,’ I 
says, ‘an’ you wont find me holdin’ the 
game back.’ All she’s got to do is pass 
the time of day to me like anyone else. 
Am I makin’ myself obnoxious?” 

Miss Vane’s handsome form col- 
lapsed into her chair. Charlie mur- 
mured sympathetically. 

“Oh, what I have suffeged!” she 
sobbed. 

“He knows in his heart he come 
here merely to act the underhand 
spy,” said Miss Duffy, shrilly. “Oh, 
you needn’t glare at me, Jack Garri- 
son! I’m not afraid of you.” 

Mr. Johnson, the Property man, 
took a sane view of the situation. 

“I can’t see where this gent’s done 
wrong,” said he. “Is he interferin’ 


with her? Then leave her quit bawlin’ - 


him out. He’s got some rights.” 

Mr. Garrison nodded violently, with 
a grateful eye upon the Property man. 

“How my head throbs,” breathed 
Miss Vane in the tenor’s attentive ear. 

“Pore little gal,” he whispered, 
soothingly. “I’ll stick by you, kid. He 
sha’n’t annoy you.” 

The gentlemen present, noting 
Charlie’s ardent manner, winked at 
each other. 

“That feller never overlooks a bet,” 
observed Johnny Trippit, the world’s 
champion buck-dancer. 

Mrs. de Shine seemed disturbed. 
She looked at Miss Vane, then shifted 
her gaze to Mr. Garrison. Miss Duffy, 
catching it, made expressive motions, 
indicating a desire to slap Mr. Garri- 
son. 

“This comes of lettin’ your fine 
legits in here,” remarked Flora Bur- 
dette. 

“Mis’ Burdette, no sech cracks will 
be tolerated fur s’much as a seckind,” 
said thelandlady, firmly. “While Mista 
Garrison an’ her—what events has 
prove was onct his wife—has evident- 
ly agreed to disagree, yet is they any- 
thing crim’nal in that? Echo replies 
no. This, however, I gotta observe. 
My table cannot be made the set fur 
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domestic troubles. People has plenty 
to fret °em in between meals, without 
bein’ distressed while at their chuck. 
Susy, pass Miss Vane the pittattas, 
She’s ast fur ’em twict.” 

“I am only eating to keep up my 
strength,” declared Miss Vane. 





“Heaven knows she’ll need it, with 
him persecuting her again,” remarked 
Miss Duffy. 

Mr. Garrison partook liberally from 
each dish offered him. He struck up 
a friendship with the buck-dancer, 
whose marital woes were celebrated, 
and seemingly forgot his cares. 

Miss Vane, escorted by Charlie, left 
the table first. 

“If I were working this week, I 
should never be able to play my 
show,” she confided. “Oh, Mr. Mat- 
terhorn, how can a man pursue a 
woman whom he has already so cruel- 
ly wronged?” 

The smitten Charlie said he 
couldn’t understand such a nature, 
And he suggested that a nip of brand 
might restore her. A bottle was in 
room. . 

“T’ll go git it,” he said, “an’ yo 
lady friend wont be none the worse 
for a shot, neither.” 

While absent upon his chivalric 
mission, Charlie formed the subject 
of conversation between the ladies. 
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“Don’t you bother with a fellow in 
his position,” said Miss Duffy. “He 
can’t get over fifty a week. You know 


__ hhow cheap those musical fours work. 


For gracious sake, dearie, grab a live 
one this time, or stay single.” 
“Can’t I speak to a man without 
ing him?” retorted Miss Vane. 
-“Besides, wait till I get him started. 


_- It'll make Jack perfectly furious.” 


In the dining-room, Mr. Garrison 
was relating the tale of his married 
life. 
“Tt’s all a-cause of us being too 
much alike, ma’am,” he explained. 


“T’ve been a light comedian since I 
went into the business, an’ she’s there 
with the heavy dramatic bug. If she 
could act, it’d be all right. But she 
can’t. An’ the manager of our show, 
he told her so, too. Well, I wanted to 
furnish up a little flat, say in Harlem 
or Brooklyn, you know, an’ let herlive 
fice while I was on the road. But she 
wouldn’t. She’s goin’ to act or die.” 

“TI believe in a lady working,” said 
Henry Burdette, thoughtfully. “Two 
Salaries is better than one. An’ livin’s 

3” 

“You'd never catch me settin’ home 
while my old man was on the road 
flirtin’ with every woman that come 
_ along,” said Flora Burdette; “on that 
point, I consider she showed sense.” 
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“She’s a handsome dame,” said the 
Property man, “an’ dresses purty.” 

“Yes, looks an’ clothes is all yuh 
men think of,” rebuked the landlady. 
“Us wiming kin slave our hands to 
the bone, an’ git no thanks. I done 
it myself, which I wudn’t ef I had it 
to do over again. An’ yuh wonder at 
her not wishin’ to »e a old stick in the 
mud, with yuh seein’ the world. Men 
is turble mean.” 

The Property man nudged the 
buck-dancer. 

“Come on an’ git a smoke,” said he. 
“This don’t git us nawtin’.” 

Mr. Garrison got up and departed 
with them. 

“If you’d rather I left, say so, 
ma’am,” he said, publicly; “you’re the 
doctor.” 

“S’long as no scandal results, yuh 
kin both remain,” replied Mrs. de 
Shine, “but yuh might’s well know 
my feelin’s is with yer wife.” 

“And I give you credit for it,” said 
Mr. Garrison. “I’m the last one to 
knock her.” 

The wistful air which accompanied 
his words convinced Flora Burdette 
that he would welcome a chance to 
“make up.” 

“They'll be together again, sure,” 
she opined. “I’ve saw too many cou- 
ples quit an’ go back.” 

“Mebbe we kin fix it,” cried the 
landlady. “I guess she aint so sore as 
she purtends, either.” 

With that absence of formality 
which so thoroughly pervaded vaude- 
ville’s headquarters, Mrs. de Shine, 
two days later, interviewed Miss 
Vane, and asked why she didn’t stop 
fooling with Charlie Matterhorn and 
resume her romance with Mr. Garri- 
son. Miss Vane was at first disinclined 
to discuss her affairs. Miss Duffy was 
more loquacious. 

“His pa’s just died and left him 
money and a farm in Vermont,” said 
she, “and even if he is overbearing 
and bossy, Clara ought to stifle her 
pride, at least until she got him to 
deed her the farm and buy a few 
diamonds.” 

“They aint nothing so handy if yer 
short of cash,” said the landlady; 
“dimings is money.” 
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Miss Vane bestowed a calculating 
look upon her. 

“He hates me,” she sighed. “He 
said he did.” 

“Which yuh gotta expect,” ex- 
claimed the landlady, “fur a-course he 
aint goin’ to let yuh do all the talkin’. 
Ef ’twas me, I'd have him jumpin’ 
through a hoop in no time. Don’t yuh 
never think he aint willin’.” 

This was the impression of the fem- 
inine boarders. Mr. Garrison, between 
and after his performances in a bur- 
lesque which he decorated, foregath- 
ered with Johnny Trippit and the 
Property man. 

Miss Vane’s agent suddenly notified 
her of a vacancy in a popular-price 
melodrama. It was a thin salary, but 
a fat part, and she accepted at once. 
Having played the réle during the 
previous season, she needed little re- 
hearsing, and opened on a Wednesday 
at the Grand Street Theatre. 

Returning, triumphantly, with 
Charlie, she met Mr. Garrison in the 
hall. 

“Chawlie, c’mere a minnit, I wanta 
ast yuh sumpin’!” sounded Mrs. de 
Shine’s voice from her private apart- 
ment. Reluctantly, Charlie obeyed her 
summons. 

Miss Vane put a foot on the first 
step. 

“Arline, I got to speak to you!” 
panted Mr. Garrison. “Listen—are 
you goin’ on the road?” «at 

Miss Vane tarried, answered the 
query in melting tones, and within ten 


minutes, she was enfolded in his em-_ 


brace. 

“I couldn’t stood it much longer, 
honey,” he confessed. “I was lone- 
some enough to shoot myself. And 
you do love me a little, still?” 

“Can you ask?” cooed his wife, soft- 
ly. “You know I do!” 

Miss Duffy, in a red kimono, burst 
- upon the landlady, crying exultant- 
y: 
“He’s nailed! he’s going to give her 
the farm and five thou—goodness, I 
thought you were alone!” 

Charlie Matterhorn was staring at 
_ her, and suspicion was plainly printed 
_ upon his wide countenance. 

“It’s only Chawlie,” said the land- 
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lady, “an’ ef he’s got her best intrusts 
at heart, he oughta be tickled to death 
to hear they’ve wernt back. Yuh got 
no call to look like yuh cud murder a 
party, Mista Matterhorn. Did yuh 
speak?” 

“No, I didn’t,” he responded, heav- 
ily, as he moved toward the door. “I’m 
much obliged. But where do I get off 
at?” 

“There’s as good fish in the sea as 
ever were caught,” said Miss Duffy, 
coyly. 

“Then let ’em keep on swimmin’,” 


exclaimed Charlie, harshly, and he 
slammed the door upon them. 

Brooding deeply, he left the house, 
crossed the street to a bar frequented 
by the Property man and other mem- 
bers of the T. M. A. There he found 
solace, both liquid and otherwise. 

“She’s just about aimin’ to trim him 
for his new money and blow,” was the 
Property man’s comment, “an’ you’re 
well out of it. That doll’s got a hard 
face.” 

“I was even goin’ to pay for her 
divorce, an’ we was plannin’ a tabloid 
western playlet, with her as the hero- 
ine, an’ me the bashful cowpuncher, 
who fin’ly tells his love in a couple o” 
ballads,” said Charlie, sadly, ‘an’ this 
here is the finish. Would you walk 
right up an’ give her your opinion?” 
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“That’d only please her,” warned 
Johnny Trippit. “My Birdie ’ust to 
git me to that stage, an’ then go tattle 
to all her pals how I lose my nut over 
her.” 

“I wont give her the satisfaction,” 
decided Charlie. “What a mark he 
must be to fall fur her.” 

The Property man was meditating 
behind the smoke from his cigaret. 

“Garrison’s a good feller,” he said. 
“T’ve met some of his frens in the pur- 
fesh. An’ they say she was a waitress 
in a Boise hotel when he seen her 
foist, an’ learned her what she 
knows.” 

“Taint the way she told it to Flora 
Burdette,” said Trippit. “Likewise, 
she tips Flora, an’ Henry passes it on 
to me, how she couldn’t never spring 
her di’mond an’ ruby hoss-shoe, when 
Garrison’s around, cause a gambler in 
Spokan’ gives it to her—an’ about him 
comin’ into the dressin’-room without 
rappin’ an’ she had to step on a letter 
from the same guy. Aint they deceit- 
ful?” 

“Give us ’nother round like before,” 
ordered Charlie. “Did she flag the 
gambler?” 

“Seen a hotelkeeper in Davenport 
she liked better,” replied Trippit, “an’ 
he writes, too. She’s got a flock of ’em 
writin’ them mushy letters. Garrison’s 
in Dutch. She’ll take his money an’ 
can him.” 

“I’m lucky she shook me,” said 
Charlie. But a tear fell into his beer. 
“Cuss ’m, they don’t care what they 
do to a feller.” 

They returned home, rendering a 
little “close harmony” on the front 
steps of the Maison de Shine. 

“Furgit you ever lamped her,” was 
Trippit’s parting admonition. 

Charlie said he would, for her du- 
plicity had shown him what the fe- 
male mind was capable of. 

Mr. Garrison jealously forbade his 
wife any more téte-a-tétes with her 
admirer. 

“As soon as you get through every 
night,” he said, “you hop on a car an’ 
ride up to Fourteenth Street. Taint 
far, an’ I’ll be dressed time you git 
there. Our show’s longer’n yours, 
cause the darned olio strings it out so. 
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If I aint waitin’, you send the door- 
man for me.” 

“Yes, darling!” she answered. “In- 
deed, I will. But I can’t leave Stella 
behind.” ' 

“Bring her along,” said he. “We'll 
all go and git a bite before we go in.” 

“These two raskis is gittin’ on 
splendid,” Mrs. de Shine informed her 
boarders, “but the pore boy aint sawr 
show yet, have yuh, Mista Garrison?” 

“Tl ketch her, some time,” said 
the infatuated husband; “both shows 


are playing around New York for four 
weeks.” 

“Four acts, aint it, dear?” pursued 
the landlady. 

Miss Vane bowed, smilingly. 

“I'd be dead if I worked through 
four,” observed Vera de Gashe of the 
Sisters de Gashe. “Gimme vodeveel, 
an’ twenty minutes twice a day.” 

“I s’pose yer, on all the way 
through?” the lady asked, interested- 
ly. 
Miss Vane flushed, under her street 
make-up. Miss Duffy hurriedly turned 
the chat another way. 

The Property man found Trippit in 
their usual meeting place. 

“Say, here’s a go,” said he. “I’m off 
to-night, an’ I drop’s in to see this 
Vane frail. I miss her entirely, cause 
she dies in the secon’ act.” 











“Don’t she double as sumpin’ else?” 
inquired Trippit. 

The Property man produced a 
crumpled program. 

“This one does, an’ him, too. She’s 
the woman who wins the ingenue’s 
lover, an’ gits shot by mistake on the 
wharf when she’s just framin’ up to 
throw the banker’s child int’ the river 
—an’ a’ course it’s curtain fur her. 
*’Member him crackin’ how she’s way 
past “lven last night, an’ her comin’ 
back wit’ some gag about it takes so 
long to git washed up? Why, she’s 
through before ten—see?” 

Trippit chuckled. So did the Prop- 
erty man. They plotted to ascertain 
how she spent that extra hour. Trippit 
wished to confide in Charlie, but the 
Property man favored secrecy. 

“He’s liable to say ’taint honorable,” 
he observed. “I s’pose it aint. But I 
took a likin’ to Garrison.” 

“He’s bought her a flossy brace- 
let,” said Trippit. “I hope he aint 
signed over that farm yet.” 

The landlady rested content with 
the reflection that her aid had reunited 
two aching hearts, and gave her time 
to weightier things. Surprising Miss 
Duffy in earnest conversation with 
Charlie, she shook a finger at them 
and discreetly withdrew. 

“She’d be jest the gell fur him,” she 
thought, “an’ I’m glad he’s so easy 
consoled.” 

The Garrisons seemed happy. She 
hung fondly on his arm when they 
went in or out, and instead of decry- 
ing her lack of dramatic ability, he 
bored people with her praises. Charlie 
was@brighter, too. He jested gayly at 
the dinner-table, and even addressed a 
joke, on occasion, to the blissful pair. 
He was very thick with Miss Duffy, 
taking her to the theatre, fetching 
some gifts, and generally behaving in 
a way that contributed to the amiabil- 
ity of his hostess. 

“I can ask you all to visit my farm 
next summer,” said Miss Vane at 
lunch one day. “Jack’s going to make 
me a present of the farm his dear 
poppa Icft. Aren’t you, dearest?” 

_ “Aint all I got yours?” he respond- 
ed, gallantly. 
“Which yuh show yer sense,” ap- 
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plauded the landlady. “Propaty’s allus 
safer in lady’s hands.” 

The Property man and his confed- 
erate consulted as soon as the meal 
ended. A week had made them famil- 
iar with certain happenings of which . 
Mr. Garrison was unaware. They 
were rather perplexed over the ques- 
tion of which one should divulge their 
secret to the man most concerned. A 
closed cab waited every night at the 
stage door of the theatre where Miss 
Vane performed. As soon as she had 
expired in fitting agony, she rushed 
into her outdoor garments, and by ten 
o’clock was opening-the door of the 
hack. It was a piratish appearing cab, 
with something sinister about it. The 
driver clucked to his horse in a low 
tone, drove rapidly into the street, 
and disappeared through the darkest 
thoroughfares he could find. At 11:05 
he stopped at the burlesque house, and 
she alighted, kissing her hand to an 
unseen host. 

Who was in this cab? 

“TI knowed a feller was settin’ in it, 
an’ I’d a’ swore to it,” reported the 
Property man. 

“Prob’bly it’s that hotelkeeper from 
Davenport,” proffered Trippit, “or the 
gambler might have come on. The 
more I think of her actions, the more 
I feel like seein’ him find her out. 
S’posin’ we tip him to be there, an’ 
all of us jump on the cab? The Duffy 
skirt wont be there to help, an’ we got 
this dame right. Garrison kin lick’ the 
guy, good an’ plenty, an’ bing—it’s 
all over.” 

At that moment Charlie walked in. 
The Property man could not keep si- 
lence. In a cautious whisper, he 
sketched the fate of the woman who 
had wronged the tenor of the Eiffel 
Tower Quartet. 

Charlie paled when he heard the 
horrible news. His color was slow in 
returning, but under the stimulus of 
a stout whiskey, he regained his self- 
control and asked many questions. 

“How’d you like to be wit’ us, an’ 
pipe Garrison when he casts her off 
forever?” queried the Property man. 

- Charlie preferred not to mix in. 

“Wal, it’ll cheer you to know she'll 
git her’s,” said the Property man, 




































gloatingly. “Taint often I send in my 
checks again a skoit, an’ when I do, 
they desoive it.” 

To Trippit fell the delicate task of 
shattering Mr. Garrison’s peace. He 
accomplished it so thoroughly that 
the outraged man refused to go on for 
his big song number in the olio. With- 
out one kind word, he left his show to 
finish on three legs, and flung himself 
into a disguising raincoat and a 
“slouch” hat, crying that she would 
rue the night. 


“It’s there, same as before,” said the 
Property man, pointing to the cab. 

Mr. Garrison gurgled venomous 
curses. His companions had to hold 
him back. 

“I can drag him out, and get her 
later,” he expostulated. 

“Nix, pal, then you aint got no evi- 
dence,” argued the Property man. 

The stage door opened, as usual, at 
nine minutes after ten. 

A muffled figure stood a moment on 
the steps, hesitated a moment, and 
said: 

“Don’t go so fast to-night. I’m just 
choking for fresh air.” 

“Very well, mum,” re- 
plied the driver, “soot 
yourself.” 
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Miss Vane entered the cab and 
closed the door. The three darted for- 
ward. Mr. Garrison wrenched the 
door wide. She screamed. All eyes, 
they looked, and realized that the cab 
had been empty. 

“John Garrison, have you lost yout 
senses?” she screeched, 

Mr. Garrison was leaning on a win- 
dow ledge, quite overcome. 

“And I thought you were false to 
your Jack!” he groaned, “Lovey, can 
you ever forgive me?” 

“Get in here and stop being a fool, 
and I'll let you know,” said his wife, 
coldly. “Perhaps you’d like your 
friends to come also?” 

With a gesture of repugnance, he 
waved them off. The cab creaked 
away. 

“Beats me,” gasped Trippit. 

A year later, after Miss Vane had 
divorced Mr. Garrison, and retired, on 
his money, to the famous farm, she 
married Charlie Matterhorn, 

Trippit found the wedding notice in 
a daily paper. 

“What you grinnin’ at?” he asked 
his friend. 

Q “Cause he was the guy in 

» the cab,” snickered the Property 








THIS is the fourth of a series of articles in which Mr. 
Briscoe tells of the early stage struggles of the young 
men and women who have met with sufficient suc- 
cess to justify the prediction that they will make 
their marks in the theatrical history of the country. 
The record of their careers makes interesting reading. 


JANET BEECHER JANE COWL 


MARK SMITH 


JANET BEECHER. 


ANET BEECHER has “arrived.” 
It must be a happy state of profes- 
sional grace to reach this stage of 

one’s career. This delightful young 
actress, of comparatively brief expe- 
fience, has made steady progression in 
her stage work until now her place is 
second to none among Broadway lead- 
ing women, and already we hear rumors 
of “featured engagements” and “star- 
ting tours” that are the only to be ex- 
pected evolution in the career of a tal- 
ented player. 

There is a charm about Miss Beecher 
that is unmistakable, a charm wholly 
irrespective of any histrionic talent. 
One may tell at a glance, the minute 
she steps upon the stage, that here is 
a girl equally at home in the drawing- 
room as behind the footlights, the type 
Of the well bred, cultured girl of the 
world who has entrée to exclusive so- 
cial, as well as professional, circles, 

or this reason it is not surprising 


WILLIAM HARRIGAN 


to learn that before she became an act 
ress, Miss Beecher was a leading figure 
in Chicago’s younger society set. She 
came to New York a few years ago and, 
as an added accomplishment, became a 
pupil at the Art Students League, on 
Fifty-seventh Street. However, it is 
rather a notable fact that, in the selec- 
tion of a life work, she preferred the 
sock and buskin to the palette and 
brush. 

It was the spring of 1904 when Miss 
Beecher began her stage career, making 
her débat in an humble capacity but 
amid most distinguished surroundings, 
as one of the extra girls in the all-star 
cast of “The Two Orphans,” at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre. The begin- 
ning of the regular season of 1904-05 
found her still serving Thalia in the 
meek but useful capacity of helping to 
decorate the scenery and populate the 
stage, this with Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
in "Phe Sorceress.” From this inton-. 
spicuous beginning Miss Beecher, with 
the courage of ote born to do things 
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worth while, promptly became a lead- 


ing woman, with Digby Bell in “The 
Education of Mr. Pipp,” in which she 
created the réle of one of the daughters, 
Ida Pipp, and, for the sake of future 
stage history, she essayed her first 
speaking réle on February 11, 1905, at 
the Majestic Theatre, Utica, N. Y. She 
continued with Mr. Bell all of the fol- 
lowing season, after which she spent a 
year in “The Heir to the Hoorah,” in 
which she was a dashing Kate Brandon. 

The summer of 1907 was one of tre- 
mendous import in Miss Beecher’s ca- 
teer for, as a member of the English 
Stock Company, Milwaukee, Wis., she 
was able to “find herself,” professional- 
ly speaking, to gain an excellent insight 
into her versatile talents, in a wide 
variety of rdles. For instance, it was an 
easy task for her to fill the requirements 
of such rdles as Alice Langham in “Sol- 
diers of Fortune ;” Mitzi Schlaeger in 
“The Reckoning,” and Oftilie in “At the 
White Horse Tavern;” but more fin- 
ished comedy powers, more subtle ex- 
pression, were brought into play for 
Gwendolen Fairfax in “The Importance 
of Being Earnest,” Nisbe in “A Night 
Off,” and the title rdles in both “Cousin 
Kate” and “Miss Hobbs.” She was 
equal to the dramatic chances of Edith 
Varney in “Secret Service” and to the 
delicate emotional requirements of 
Katie in “Old Heidelberg.” That Miss 
Beecher is an actress of resource and 
dependency was also amply proven that 
summer, for in the production of 
“When Knighthood was in Flower,” 
she played the part of Jane Boling- 
broke, while an actress of more expe- 
rience was engaged to play Mary 
Tudor. After three nights in the lead- 
ing role, the newcomer, without warn- 
ing, left the company in a huff, and 
Miss Beecher, in order to save the day 
and without any preparation whatever, 
finished out the week as Mary Tudor, 
this part, by the way, being one of the 
longest in the entire gallery of stage 
heroines. 

The season of 1907-08, Miss Beecher 
appeared in Chicago with Arnold Daly, 
being Ollie Parsons in “The Regenera- 
tion,” a part in which she was seen to 
especially happy advantage. That sum- 
mer she again appeared in stock, and 
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this time in leading rdles exclusively. 
her repertoire being the richer by six 
new parts, Monica in “The Tree of 
Knowledge,” the title réle in “Cath- 
erine,’ Fay Zuliana in “The Princess 
and the Butterfly,” Stella de Gex in 
“His Excellency the Governor,” Phyl- 
lis Ericson in “When We Were Twen- 
ty-one,” and Rose Trelawney in “Tre- 
lawney of the Wells.” —_ 

She spent quite a busy time of it 
during 1908-09, being conspicuously to 
the fore in New York theatricals, ap- 
pearing first with Mr. Daly in “The 
Regeneration” and as Trixie in “His 
Wife’s Family;” then on tour with 
Nat C. Goodwin, creating Anne Pley- 
dell in “Cameo Kirby,” after which she 
was briefly the heroine in “Peaches,” 


with William Courtleigh, in vaudeville, _ 4 


It was after this that Miss Beecher. 
scored her first real, pronounced Broad- 
way success, and, strangely enough, in- 
deed, in a part wholly different from 
any that she had ever played before, 
Hilda Flint in Fitch’s “The Bachelor,” 
supporting Charles Cherry. The rdéle, a 
comedy one of the broadest sort, was” 
that of a Swedish maid, and oh, it was” 
a positive joy to watch Miss Beecher 
play it! The part was one after Mr. 
Fitch’s own heart, and, though only in 
one of the three acts, it was the one 


vital, dominant figure that you remem- 


bered and carried away at the play’s ~ 
end. The author was so delighted at her 
interpretation of this part that he had 
several big things in view for her, and 
there is no question that had not his 
untimely death interfered, she would 
have received many excellent chances 
at his hands. 

Seldom, indeed, do the stage fates so 
will it that a player shall score two big 
Broadway successes within a space of 
six months, and in parts in every way 
totally different, yet such has been 
Miss Beecher’s happy fate. After her 
hit in “The Bachelor,” I was afraid that 
henceforth she would be identified with = 
character and eccentric parts, a field 
that should be the property of players 
lacking in her individuality and rare 
personal charm. However, fortunately 
enough, there is no possible chance 0 
that now, for this past September, at 
the Bijou Theatre, she added another 
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leaf to her laurels by her portrayal of 
the title rdle, Dorothy Chase, the step- 
mother in “The Intruder,” the part that 
gave her an acknowledged position for 
all time among our leading women. Un- 
fortunately, “The Intruder” made but 
little appeal as a play, so nowadays we 
find Miss Beecher, still at the Bijou, in 
“The Lottery Man,” in which she is the 
heroine, Helen Heyer, a part which 
makes no particular demands upon her, 
but in which she is both delightful and 
convincing. 
ee + 


MARK SMITH. 


HERE was absolutely no use to ex- 
pect anything else. Mark Smith 
was bound to be an actor, whether 

or no. And what a clever actor he is 
already proving himself ! 

We hear a great deal nowadays about 
“America’s youngest leading actress” 
and “the youngest comedienne on our 
stage” and “our most youthful leading 
woman,” but who the dickens ever 
heard a word about our youngest lead- 
ing man—now that Walker Whiteside 
has really grown up! Yet the present 
Mark Smith, ‘a leading man of a year’s 
standing, is still young enough to be 
sensitive about his youth. He probably 
would have people believe that he is 
much older than he really is, and for 
that reason it wouldn’t be fair to tell 
his age, but when I say that Mr. Smith 
is our most youthful leading man, you 
may take my word for it that it is a 
title that will be his for several years 
to come! 

The name of Mark Smith is one of 
the most illustrious in the annals of the 
American stage, for it has been identi- 
fied with theatricals for no less than a 
century. The actor with whom this 
sketch deals is the third to bear the 
name, his father having been a distin- 
guished light opera comedian, specially 
well-remembered for his work with the 
McCaull Opera Company, and _ his 
grandfather, who was one of the fore- 
most actors of his time, was affection- 
ately called “The Farren of the Ameri- 
can stage.” His great-grandfather was 
the well known Sol Smith, who was so 
Coaspicuously identified with New Or- 

stage affairs. 
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Having gotten his paternal genealogy 
straightened out, we may now proceed 
with the present Mr. Smith’s career, 
he having made his earthly débit in 
New York City. He began his profes- 
sional career on November 25, 1903, at 
the Lafayette Square Opera House, 
Washington, D. C., as the Master o 
Ceremonies in “Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” 
supporting Henrietta Crosman. Later 
on in that season he was advanced to 
the part-of Darby O’Donnovan in this 
same piece. He continued in “Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs” three years in all, two of 
which he played the important réle of 
Captain Tom Stafford, the third season 
supporting Bertha Galland in this piece. 

The season of 1906-07, and the one 
following, Mr. Smith gave a capital 
portrayal of the part of Bishop Bring- 
ham Smudge in “Marrying Mary,” 
with Marie Cahill, and his comedy work 
in this piece gave ample proof that he 
was a talented member of a talented 
family, There was every reason to be- 
lieve, in view of his two successful 
years in “Marrying Mary” that he 
would become identified with plays of 
this sort and make as big a reputation 
as a fun-maker as did his father before 
him. 

But evidently Mr. Smith has ambi- 
tions along the lines of comedy, with- 
out musical trimmings. He began the 
season of 1908-09 with David Higgins 
in “Clay of Missouri,” following which 
he played Jack Walkham in “The Vam- 
pire.” His third engagement that season 
was with Mary Mannering in her brief 
production of “Step by Step,” and it 
was after this that he entered the ranks 
of leading men, playing the title rdle, 
Bob Blake, in “The Traveling Sales- 
man,” in the company specially engaged 
to play Boston and also the leading cit- 
ies west of the Mississippi. It is a happy 
task to chronicle his success in this 
piece, in which he is still playing, of 
course, but it is to be hoped that other 
new parts will soon come his way, for 
he is both too young and too clever to 
permit of professional inertia at this 
stage of his career. 

There is no question that Mr. Smith 
will enjoy a successful, and in all prob- 
ability, a distinguished career as a 
comedian. 
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JANE COWL. 
UST keep your eye on Jane Cowl. 
J In seasons to come this talented 
young actress is bound to be con- 
spicuously to the fore in stage affairs. 
This season she scored a pronounced 
individual success in the rdle of Fanny 
Perry in “Is Matrimony a Failure,” and 
as it is her first real opportunity on 
Broadway, it is a splendid thing that her 
work has met with such general recog- 
nition, even in a cast that has been 
pronounced one of the most ideal and 
best balanced seen on the New York 
stage in years, Miss Cowl’s personal 
contribution to this perfect ensemble 
is filled with color, variety, and expres- 
sion, and it is not alone a present joy, 
but it is a splendid augurer for her 
future work. With this excellent 
ground-work we need only expect and 
demand the best of her in future. 

Miss Cowl has been a courageous 
actress to date, for she has dared to play 
only obscure parts on Broadway, and 
on Broadway exclusively, mind you; 
and, without having to endure any of 
the perils and hardships of “experience 
on the road,” she assumed the respon- 
sibilities of ‘one of the most important 
roles in “Is Matrimony a, Failure,” and 
a signal success has been hers! We need 
have no fear for her future; the suc- 
cess which she is now enjoying is bound 
to be an incentive to greater accom- 
plishments to-morrow. 

With the exception of three weeks, 
all of Miss Cowl’s stage career has been 
spent under the direction of David 
Belasco. In the order named, she cre- 
ated Miss Derby in “Sweet Kitty Bel- 
lairs,” Octavie in “The Music Master,” 
and Trinidad in “The Rose of the 
Rancho,” three small parts with but 
scant opportunities, though even here 
her work stood out, chiefly on account 
of the pulchritudinous feast that she 
always affords the moment she appears. 
Indeed, if she had not given such un- 
mistakable, genuine proofs of her his- 
trionic ability this season, Miss Cowl 
could easily have sailed serenely along 
through her stage career upon the 
strength of her beauty alone. Her ap- 
pearance in “The Rose of the Rancho,” 
with its picturesque- scenery and cos- 
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tumes, was a treat long to be remem- 
bered, and the same is equally true in 
her present surroundings, where she — 
wears only the smartest of present day 
gowns, It is such a comfort to pay trib- 
ute to the appearance of an actress 
when she can make an added claim 
upon your appreciation by real his- 
trionic talent. Indeed, yes! She has 
also done a great deal of understudy 
work in Mr. Belasco’s productions, and 
last season she held herself in readiness 
and was fully prepared to play one of 
the three feminine réles in “The Easiest 
Way.” | 

In reference to the three weeks men- 
tioned above, when Miss Cowl appeared 
under any save Mr. Belasco’s manage- 
ment, it was the summer of 1908, with’ ~ 
the Will Page Stock, Washington, D. ~ © 
C., that she essayed Madame de Semi- ~~ 
ano in “The Marriage of Kitty” and 
Mrs. Leffingwell in “Mrs. Leffingwell’s 
Boots,” two parts to which she must 
have been admirably suited. Miss 
Cowl’s career is still too much in its 
chrysalis state to be able to gauge in © 
just what line of parts she will find 
greatest favor. As an actress of high © 
comedy rdles she has already proven © 
herself of enviable caliber, with an ex- 


cellent appreciation of the relative im- — - 


portance of dramatic values, with the 
finesse and fine sense of touch-and-go 
necessary in plays of light vein; but, of 
course, there is considerable interest and 
curiosity to see her in parts that will 
be a more severe tax upon her talents, 
réles in which she will have a wider, 
stronger field for expression. And when 
the day of her bigger chance shall come, 
you'll find her more than equal to it. 

Miss Cowl is tremendously ambitious 
for her future, especially now that she 
has given ample proof that she can do 
something besides look beautiful behind 
the footlights. 

* * * 

WILLIAM HARRIGAN. 


HILE the name of Harrigan has 

Wy lost practically all the luster that 
so distinguished it fifteen and 

more years ago and the happy, joyous: 
days of Harrigan and Hart now remain 
only a-pleasant memory, still there is a 
bright, sturdy young man, one William 
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Harrigan by name, who, with consider- 
able dignity and independence of spirit, 
is rapidly making his presence felt iff 
the theatrical world. 

There is much argument, pro and 
con, as to the advantages to the young 
player in being a member of a well 
known theatrical family, whether it 
helps or hinders the ambitious young- 
‘ sters in following parental footsteps. 
Whatever may be said favorably there- 
of, it can scarcely haye mattered much 
to William Harrigan, for his father-— 
dear, good, old “Ned” Harrigan—has 
had little association with successful 
stage affairs in recent times. 

However, it must be said, in all -fair- 
ness, that it was in his father’s company 
that young Mr. Harrigan gained his 
first stage spurs. It was the season of 
1905-06, when Edward Harrigan was 
touring the small towns in the perennial 
“Old Lavender,” that his son made his 
débit, playing the réle of Dick. The 
season after this, for a few brief weeks, 
they again appeared on the road in this 
same piece, the beginner acting as un- 
derstudy to his father and frequently 
playing the title rdle when his father 
was too ill to appear. Certainly not bad 
for a novitiate with only a few weeks’ 
actual experience. 

It was this last mentioned circum- 
stance that proved a happy one for 
young Mr. Harrigan for, having de- 
monstrated that he could hold his own 
after so short a time, he was brought 
to the notice of Charles B. Dillingham, 
and his theatrical career was started in 
real earnest, appearing under Mr. Dil- 
lingham’s management as Jimmy Lar- 
kin in “Artie,” this in the fall of 1907. 
But “Artie” proved a frail child, and 
upon his demise Mr. Harrigan cast his 
fortunes with Margaret Wycherly, with 
whom he played Michael in Yeats’ 
“Cathleen Ni Houlihan.” A few months 
later he entered upon his third engage- 
ment that season, creating the réle of 
Dempsey in “The Regeneration.” 
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Mr. Harrigan began the season of 
1908-09 in Mr. Daly’s support, playing 
first in “The Regeneration ;” then he 
was Bryan Desmond in “His Wife’s 
Family,” in which he gave a most en- 
gaging portrayal of an ambitious Irish 

outh, Following this he joined Maxine 

lliott’s company, being Ed Miller in 
“The Chaperone,” and he completed 
this busy season as Skinner, the cook, in 
“Going Some.” 

Brevity and activity have certainly 
marked Mr, Harrigan’s career thus far 
and, with a wisdom highly commend- 
able in so young a player, he evidently 
believes in playing as many parts as 
possible within a short space of time. 
This season he is a member of Mabel 
Taliaferro’s company, creating the rdle 
of Crawley, the young fellow who cre- 
ates all the mischief, in “Springtime,” 
a part that gave him a slightly better 
chance than he has hitherto had to dem- 
onstrate his ability in a serious acting 
part. He was quite equal to the chance, 
and before the close of Miss Taliafer- 
ro’s New York engagement he was 
promoted to the position of her leading 
man, playing Gilbert Steel in “Spring- 
time.” In this same actress’ recent spe- 
cial matinee of “Ingomar,” he won not 
a little recognition for his handling of 
the part of Lykon. 

There is a delightful sense of frank, 
wholesome ingenuousness about Mr. 
Harrigan’s acting that would seem to 
foreshadow the development of excel- 
lent light comedian. He is thoroughly 
easy and at home when in the glare of 
the footlights, with a preponderance of 
youthful spirits and a smile that be- 
speaks a rare sense of humor, so there 
is little doubt that he is destined to 
make a name in the field of comedy. He 
has advanced amazingly during his 


- short professional career, and I look for 


him to progress proportionately in the 
years to come. I’faith, Edward Harri- 
gan should be right proud of that clever 
boy of his, William Harrigan. 








CA 
CSHOMmM 
by Gertrude Gordon 


F COURSE, it is policy for profes- 
O sional people to be “nice” to the 
public from whom they receive 
their daily living. But, just the same, 
many of them are not. And, just the 
same, that public appreciates the cour- 
tesy when they are. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this pleasant aspect is palpably ar- 
tificial, and, despite all their efforts it 
does not ring true. Therefore, when a 
singer with the world-wide reputation 
of Madame Johanna Gadski is so un- 
affectedly, spontaneously, generously, 
and thoroughly “nice,” to use again that 
very common but expressive word, it 
is an enviable pleasure to meet her. 
“You must please excuse my dress, 
and my room, and the table, and all,” 
she apologized, quickly, as she ushered 
me into her hotel room, where I had 
disturbed her at the unholy hour of nine 
o’clock in the morning. On a table was 
an array of empty dishes which mutely 


testified to the famous vocalist’s ap- 


petite. 
The room bore not a shred of the in- 
dividuality of its occupant. It was fur- 
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nished with the usual bare hotel bed and 
chair and table and dresser—things that 
seemed entirely alien to Madame her- 
self—And Madame! 

Although clad in a gorgeous Japan- 
ese kimono, emblazoned with dragons 
and birds and clouds and trees workedin 
with gold and silver threads and heavy 
silk embroidery, underneath which was 
a petticoat of heavy red satin with more 
silk embroidery evident, she did not in 
the least present the appearance of a 
woman in negligée. There is a certain 
poise and dignity about her which, al- 
though a little boisterous, is still im- 
pressive, and it throws the mantel of 
stateliness around even-such a garb. 

“You see,” she said, as she arranged 
the dishes compactly on the tray in 
readiness for the waiter’s coming to re- 
move them, “when traveling, I have 
such a short time in each city that I 
cannot make a home of my room. And, 
ah!” and she stopped suddenly and sat 
down, “that is so hard. For, to me, my 
home is first. I love it so. I love any 
place in which I can sit quietly and 
2 
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think. It is my own. I can put things as 
I please, and no one can disturb them,” 
and she laughed. “You see,” she said 
again, finishing her self-appointed task 
of packing the tray, “I am so very Ger- 
man, and they say that we Germans all 
love housework. I don’t just know about 
that,” with a doubtful pause, “whether 
I really so love the housework, but I like 
to think that if I want to do it I may 
and have things stay—so.” And she 
stood back to view the tray critically. 

“You see,” she began again, turning 
to me quickly and sitting down with an 
air of having settled, for a little time, at 
least, “I have so little of the—of the— 
the work, the arranging, the conducting 
of my affairs to do, that when I do even 
a little thing, it is like a playhouse. My 
husband and the child, my daughter, 
do all—everything for me. Indeed,” 
with a low laugh, “I am the baby. They 
say to me ‘You shall do this,’ or “You 
cannot do that,’ or ‘I think that this 
should be done so,’ and I—well, I obey. 
What else is there to do? They care for 
me and keep all, all things that hurt 
away from me. I should be ungrateful 
indeed, were I not happy. As happy as 
I am—which is very, very much,” and 
her mouth and eyes and voice softened 
tenderly. 

“Wait!” she said, breaking off just 
as she was again going to give utterance 
to her favorite expression. “You see. 
Wait, you shall see the child,” and she 
rose and opened the door of the ad- 
joining room. 

“Lottchen,” she called, and waited 
until the speaker of the soft answer, 
“Yes, mother,” appeared. 


“Lottchen,” the Daughter. 


MADAME’S daughter, | although 
only sixteen years of age, is almost as 
tall as her famous mother. But there the 
resemblance ends. She has smaller fea- 
tures and none of the exuberance of 
manner which fairly vitalizes the atmos- 
phere around Madame. She is not shy, 
but quiet, with a self-confidence which 
manifests itself in her steady gaze at 
one, her cool, firm hand-clasp as she 
greets one, and her perfect self-posses- 
sion and ease of manner. 

With a courteous “Excuse me,” she 


sank to her mother’s knee, after she had 
greeted me and Madame had sat down 
again, with a low-voiced request to have 
her waist buttoned. She was dressed in 
a simply made white shirtwaist, plain, 
dark brown skirt and brown leather 
belt studded with beads. She wore com- 
mon sense slippers and black stockings. 
Her dresses are rather short for such a 
tall girl, and she is thoroughly neat in 
appearance. A great quantity of fair 
hair was brushed plainly back from her 
broad, intellectual forehead and fash- 
ioned into two braids which were tied 
with black ribbon. She has those beauti- 
ful smiling eyes which are always atten- 
tive, always sympathetic, and which 
make even a plain person prepossessing, 
and Madame Gaski’s daughter is not 
plain. Worthy of note is the fact that, 
at the concert the same evening, the 
young girl wore precisely the same cos- 
tume which she had-worn in the early 
morning. 


Relieved of Petty Cares 


“I DO NOT believe that I could be 
as happy as I am had I to worry about 
all arrangements which affect my every- 
day living,” went on Madame, as she 
assisted her daughter in her dressing 
operations. “It is hard for a singer to 
be equable. I think that the family and 
friends and the people who deal with a 
singer should take from him or her the 
cares of life. The little everyday cares, 
I mean; those worries which mean so 
little, and yet which so upset one. 

“Those who live with music should 
be allowed a little latitude. They are in 
an emotional world all the time. They 
must draw upon and give of their very 
souls, else they cannot do their work 
well. They must rise to great heights 
of exaltation, and then, ah!” with a lit- 
tle shudder, “must come down to earth, 
and sometimes, so quickly. Their work 
takes from them their strength, their 
vitality—almost their very heart’s blood 
—<And so, do you think that a singer, 
after carrying an audience within the 
gates of the land to which music—good 
music—open to people—that is so won- 
derful, so marvelously, so finely splendid 
—do you think that she should come 
back to have her brains and tired nerves 
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and exhausted body harassed by the 
worries about the cook who has burned 
the meat, or the window-pane which has 
become broken, or the new chairs which 
have not come, or to see that all the 
baggage gets on the train properly? 
Surely not.” 

“Then, Madame, you believe in the 
privileges which should be allowed the 
‘artistic temperament ?’ ” 

“Yes, of a surety. But, and please un- 
derstand me rightly, I do not mean that 
the artiste should hold herself aloof 
from real trouble and sorrow and diffi- 
culties. When these come she should 
bring her soul, which is so attuned to 
beautiful things, to the help of those 
who, perhaps, cannot rise above grief. 
She should bear a portion of the sorrow 
which, perhaps, the others cannot bear. 
She should be so much in sympathy 
with her family, with her friends, that 
she can give them some of the help and 
kindness and love they need, too. But, 
when I spoke before, I meant the little 
things: the tiny pinpricks which so an- 
noy and sting us. Those should be kept 
from the artiste. 


Must Know Love and Sorrow 


“BUT she should never shrink from 
sorrow when it comes. For sorrow 
broadens the life and renders greater the 
ability to achieve. As joy touches the 
world with rose color and sweetens the 
laughter into high, sweet cadences which 
are never reached except by gladness, 
and helps the soul to accomplish those 
things which cannot be done except by 
glad enthusiasm, so sorrow gives a 
glorious note, too, which can never be 
obtained except by tears. When I began 
to sing,” and Madame’s voice sank into 
tender tones of memory, her eyes 
seemed to look back through the years ; 
her hands clasped themselves loosely in 
her lap, as if she were holding the 
thoughts and happenings of former 
years in them, to bring them out, one by 
one, “I was but seventeen years old. The 
people—well, they made a great fuss 
over me,” and she flushed a little at 
her self-praise, “but, it is true,” she 
went on a little deprecatingly, “I am 
just telling you how it was. “They said 
my voice was glorious and that I could 
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sing perfectly,and that J was wonderful. 
But, with all that, the great critics said 
that there was something lacking. They 
said that my voice was but the voice of 
a child. That it needed a warmth, a 
sympathy, a glow which perhaps the 
years would bring to it. All said that— 
all the people who spoke on the great 
voices of the day. 

“At nineteen, I married. And then, 
life grew very beautiful to me, for— 
the child came,” and she looked at her 
daughter with love filled eyes. 

In the sudden exchange of glances 
which passed, lightning-like, between 
parent and child, I saw the understand 
ing and deep love and enwrapping af. 
fection which held those two in an em- 
brace so warm and close and vivid that 
I, an outsider, could almost feel the 
vibrations of it. 

“With Lottchen came a beauty, a 
glory into the world which I never be- 
fore dreamed existed. Ah, life was such 
a beautiful thing. I was so happy, so 
happy. But then,” and her head drooped, 
“then I came to America, all alone. 
When the child was but a tiny baby, I 
had to leave her for my art. I did not 
love the art more than husband and 
child, but all people said that my voice 
was too wonderful a thing to neglect. 
They said that it was God-given and 
belonged to the world and that I must 
sacrifice something for it. 

“Ah! It was so weary, and dreary, 
and lonely, when my every thought was 
across that wide ocean with my baby 
and my husband. But I sang. I knew I 
must. When I came here I knew that my 
career was just opening before me. And 
I put my longing and my sorrow into 
my songs, and then people said, ‘What 
a singer!’ And they felt the tears, and 
no more did I hear from critics that my 
voice lacked warmth and sympathy. No 
more did I hear that it was but the voice 
of a child. And I could feel the new 
quality throbbing in it in every note and 
singing in my heart when my voice was 
silent, and I knew that to me had come 
a great thing. 


The Diva’s Home Life 


“BUT, oh, what happiness was mine 
wheh again I had my husbatid and 
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daughter with me—when my home was 
arranged in New York. Then I lived— 
lived for and with my beloved family. 
Surely, again, another note was given 
to my singing. At least, I think so. 
“So, you see, an artist, no matter 
what he or she does, should always ac- 
cept all the experience of life, grateful- 
ly, for they all go towards the making 
up of the art.” 
“So, Madame, do you never worry?” 
“When I do—then I do not,” came 
the smiling, rather cryptic answer. 
“When things come to-me which hurt, 
then my husband and my child help me 
to take it over. You see? They say to 
me, ‘Now, give this to us. Let us have 
half.’ And before I know it, it has gone 
over to the other side where is oblivion. 
“You see, I could worry if I wanted 
to. I could say,” and the singer’s voice 
whined in doleful cadence and her 
mouth drooped and her eyes lengthened 
in petulance, “ ‘Ah! I have a most beau- 
tiful home in Berlin in which I cannot 
live because “I have no time” and “I 
must travel ;” and “I am so tired.” And 
“My coffee was not made to suit me this 
morning.” And “It is raining.” But,’ ” 
with a sudden change of manner which 
showed the sprightly, happy artiste 
again, “what would be the good? It 
would still rain ; and still I could not get 
home but for a few months in the year; 
and I would still have to travel, and I 
can easily get another cup of coffee. 
And, if I allowed these things to hurt 
me, then, my nerves would be gone for 
so long, and I would not give the peo- 
ple what I should and I should be ill- 
tempered, and, worst of all, should be 


most wretchedly unhappy and miser-. 


able. So, as I hear many people say all 
the time, ‘What is the use?” 

“My husband always says this to me, 
and so does the child: ‘Now, can you 
make it any better by fretting? And 
when I think hard, and say, ‘No,’ they 
say, ‘Then, why fret?’ You see, it is all 
simple and logical, and much like two 
times two. 

“One great joy to me now that Lott- 
chen has grown, is that I can take her 
with me. She cares for and mothers me, 
and I can turn to her with the perfect 
knowledge that she thoroughly under- 
Stands me. She is the sweet home-note 


in my life. In the great brightness which 
my work sheds around me, she is th¢ 
quiet bit of color which is restful and 
soul-satisfying. In the glorious har- 
monies which make splendid my exist- 
ence, she is the little, steadfast, pure, 
sustaining note which I know is always 
there and which can be depended upon. 
Her love folds me round with a sweet- 
ness which no outside care can pene- 
trate. Ah, we are wonderful compan- 
ions, are the child and I,” and, as she 
stood behind her daughter’s chair, she 
drew the fair head close within her arm 
and lovingly caressed the glowing cheek 
with her gentle fingers. It was splendid 
to see them so. It makes one see things 
differently for quite a while. It was a 
picture over which an artist would revel 
or the soul of a poet grow glad, this 
mutual love between Madame Gadski 
and her daughter, which is so absorbing 
to both that it must find expression in 
actions and words. : 

“But, of course,” she said, after a 
pause, “I miss my husband, too. I look 
forward to the time that I can spend 
with him, so wistfully sometimes, that 
I imagine that, almost, I could leave 
everything and go to him. But his work 
keeps him traveling, as mine does me. 
You see,” and she smiled, archly, “he 
will not be content to be known as the 
‘prima donna’s husband,’” and she 
laughed merrily and with a thrill of 
pride in the ripple. “He wants his work, 
and, truly, his business is far greater 
than mine. He—represents—is that 
what you call it? Yes. He represents a 
big firm, and he is a busy, busy man.” 


Grand Opera for Each City 


MADAME GADSKI sees a great 
music future for America. 

“You afe so young here,” she said, 
naively, “that no one can expect you to 
be in music what the countries of Eu- 
rope are. And then, you are always in 
such a hurry. Ah, me,” and she raised 
her hands in a pretty gesture of horror. 
“You cannot wait for things to grow 
naturally. You must pull them up to see 
if the roots have started yet. And, if re- 
sults come not at the beginning, you say, 
‘There, that amounts to nothing. We 
will try something else.’ 4 
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“There is wonderful music here. 
There are glorious voices. But there is 

‘no chance for them. An American 

singer should not need to go to Europe 
to get a hearing. She should have the 
opportunity here. But she has not. She 
learns to sing. She learns to know 
Grand Opera. Well, then, what? Ham- 
merstein and the Metropolitan cannot 
take all the thousands of singers. And 
there are no small opera houses here as 
there are in Europe. So the singer must 
go across the water and live poorly and 
struggle and start small, and then work 
up to the big cities. : 

“Tt is a shame to take the good voices 
which develop every year here in 
America and put them in theatres to 
sing common things when they are fitted 
for the works of the masters; only they 
cannot get the opportunity. In Germany, 
now, every town has its opera house. It 
is kept up by the wealthy residents of 
the town, and by the contributions of 
everyone. Babies hear grand opera the 
first thing. The poorest people can at- 
tend, for the price is low. The houses 
have good directors, and all who can 
sing are given a trial. If they sing well, 
they may start. Then they go from the 
small town to a large one, and then to a 
still larger, until, perhaps, in a few 
years, they sing in Berlin. The same 
way, a singer begins in Berlin, perhaps, 
but if the voice is not good, the singer 
drifts down until the proper place is 
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found. Thus, everyone finds his proper 
place. But here, there are no such op- 
portunities for singers, You can see that. 
And so, every year, splendid voices die 
away because there are no ‘homes’ for 
them. 

“In Germany people understand mu- 
sic. They love and appreciate it. And it 
brings such beauty into their lives be- 
cause of that. If, in America, opera 
houses were maintained as I have de- 
scribed, the artistic plane of the cities 
would be raised everywhere. The peo- 
ple would learn to think as they do in 
my country! ‘Now, éach week there is 
the night I spend at the opera.’ And 
they would live for that, they and their 
families. And it would make life beauti- 
ful for them. 

“The people who do not understand 
music do not realize what it means—its 
splendor, its glory. But those who do 
understand, are lifted by means of it to 
a plane where are the very highest emo- 
tions of the soul, where there is feasting 
for the mind, and beauty which cannot 
be defined in words. 

“We who live in music would have 
everyone feel this exaltation if we 
could. We love to give what we possess 
to help, them. We feel the grandeur of it 
all so keenly that we want to send an 
echo, a reflection to others. We try to 
bring the roseate hues of the world to 
which we have climbed, down to those 
who are struggling to get there.” 
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URING an intermission in a pop- 
ular-priced stock theatre in Phila- 
delphia, one evening, two patrons 
were enthusing over the scenery being 
used in a revival of “Du Barry.” 

“Magnificent !” declared one, “Just as 
good as the original production, and I 
paid two dollars to see that. It’s.a mys- 
tery how they do it!” 

Naturally, he was puzzled. Here was 
a production so lavish that obviously it 
must have cost as much as the entire 
receipts of that modest playhouse for a 
prosperous month. How was it possible ? 
It is one of the mysteries that managers 
have never been anxious for the public 
to. understand. As a matter of fact, this 
was a success built of failures; a scenic 
triumph resurrected from what in man- 
agerial parlance is known as the “grave- 
yard.” 

Of the huge crop of plays of all kinds 
produced each season, it is conservative- 
ly estimated that from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent are absolute failures. 
Most of them prance triumphantly into 
Chicago or New York fresh from the 


approval of the try-out towns, only to 
die a sudden or lingering death, accord- 
ing to the persistency of the owner; 
some limp in, scotched, but taking a 
fighting chance; while still others never 
survive until the big cities, the rural 
frosts being severe enough to benumb 
the enthusiasm of the most optimistic 
manager. 

But no matter where, or when, or 
what the cause, they do die in appalling 
numbers, and in such short order that 
the receipted bill for the scenery is 
scarcely dry before the owner is arrang- 
ing for the obsequies. Nowadays the 
producer knows he must do the thing 
right in the way of scenery or court 
failure. The public demands realism and 
beauty, and the fire laws impose stabil- 
ity. Competition, in turn, spurs each 
manager to try and outdo his neighbors. 
And this costs money, the expense rang- 
ing upward from say $3,000 for a three- 
act drama, to $50,000 or $60,000 for a 
big musical play. 

In all big cities, but more especially 
in New York, are numerous storage 
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houses alluded to by theairical produc- 
ers as “morgues” or “graveyards.” 
These are the retiring places of the fail- 
ures. There they rest, hundreds of them, 
some fresh this season, some belonging 
to plays so old that this generation would 
hail them as brand new. No sooner is a 
production withdrawn than costumes, 
properties, and scenery are carted to one 
of these warehouses and packed away 
in a capacious bin. An identifying num- 
ber or a label is the epitaph. After a 
few months in the dust and disorder, all 
productions look alike, In fact,-one can 
usually judge the age of some failure 
by the comparative thickness of the dust 
that covers everything. 

The general atmosphere of the 
“graveyard” is depressing. It speaks too 
vividly of blasted hopes. And yet you 
notice one cheerful ray in the gloom— 
the activity is not all in one direction, 
Unlike the usual graveyard, the occu- 
pants of this are going out as well as 
coming in; going out, as results fre- 
quently prove, to lives of usefulness and 
success. And lest one should think the 
use of “graveyard” material is exclu- 
sively for the stock companies or the 
cheaper shows, there are the records of 
theatredom to verify the opposite. 


Hitchcock as a Reviver 


TAKE the striking case of the mu- 
sical play, “The Man Who Owns 
Broadway,” which just now has New 
York by the ears. It’s a typical George 
Cohan product, and one of the best ve- 
hicles that Raymond Hitchcock, the 
comedian, ever captured. Once the play 
was “Popularity,” a drama that bloomed 
and withered in a relentless frost. The 
public would have none of G. Cohan out 
of the musical comedy field. “Popular- 
ity” went to the “graveyard” and stayed 
there until the fertile George had time 
to write a musical setting. It’s a success- 
ful reincarnation not at all unusual. 

Singularly, it’s the second notable hit 
of the kind to the credit of Raymond 
Hitchcock, The other was “The Yankee 
Tourist,” the musical comedy by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, which was pro- 
duced by Henry W. Savage a few years 
ago. As a straight comedy, “The Gal- 
loper,” it has failed. But the producer, 
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recognizing the good material in the 
play, turned it into a musical comedy 
and it emerged from the “graveyard” 
and won a triumph. 


Lillian Russell’s Experience 


IN CASES of this sort, the money 
lost on several original productions is 
often more than made up. For example, 
there was the comic opera, “The Butter- 
fly,” in which Lillian Russell made her 
appearance several years ago. That play 
cleared $60,000 profits. It was estimated 
that the whole production cost less than 
$800, because the producer utilized 
“graveyard” material. The details are 
worth while as showing how old pro- 
ductions are sometimes split up and put 
together to fit a new play. 

Miss Russell had just experienced 
failure in an alleged comedy called 
“Barbara’s Millions.” It went to the 
graveyard. Then her managers chose 
“The Butterfly” and, to get an immedi- 
ate opening, combed over the “grave- 
yard” for settings. The production they 
evolved included for the first act a scene 
from “Cousin Louise,” a sad Daly 
Theatre failure ; act two was a Newport 
scene from the play “Fritz in Tammany 
Hall,” that had met defeat in the Her- 
ald Square Theatre; and the third act 
setting was a composite made up of 
parts of half a dozen drawing-room 
scenes that had been dug from the dust 
of oblivion, 

Many a budding playwright is given 
his opportunity, and many a sterling 
play is launched to success that would 
never be heard of but for bygone fail- 
ures. And this is because of the econ- 
omy made possible by the use of 
“morgue” material. 


Headstones and Tags 


WHILE every theatrical venture is 
more or less an experiment, the produc- 
ing managers do not take such long 
chances as the public might naturally 
conclude from the annual crop of fail- 
ures. Let some unknown writer bob up 
with a play that departs radically from 
the conventional thing, and no matter 
how much the producer may be intet- 
ested, his first thought is always, “How 
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much money will I risk?’ It may be a 
tidy little drama with a cast of only six 
or seven characters, So far, so good, 
But to build the scenery and “props” 
for the play would cost four or five 
thousand dollars, 

Every producing manager has filed 
away huge books in which are photo- 

raphs of every scene in the productions 

e has lying in his own particular 
“graveyard,” In addition, he is pretty 
well posted as to what his competitors 
have lying idle and would probably be 
.willing to sell cheap. And so he can tell 
in short order whether the storehouses 
will supply settings for the untried 
drama. In most cases they do, and the 
play gets its tryout. Thus the division 
line between fame and obscurity for the 
aspiring playwright is often sharply de- 
fined by the contents of the graveyards. 
In passing, this explains why so many 
of the first efforts of new writers deal 
with modern themes that can be unfold- 
ed in “exterior” and “interior” scenes 
that would fit almost any modern drama. 
Indeed, when any new production is 
decided wpon, the catalogue of grave- 
yard material is referred to, and very 
often some part of a failure of seasons 
past is brought out for its second ap- 
pearance on earth. 


New Material Discarded 


VERY often part of a production be- 
comes “graveyard” material while the 
rest of the production lives on. When 
the “Isle of Spice” was originally pro- 
duced, there were three scenes consist- 
ing of two exteriors and one interior. 
The play was top-heavy, so, after the 
first performance, it was cut to two acts, 
one of the exteriors being discarded. 
But the scene did not long gather dust. 
Presently a number two company was 
sent on the road with the old exterior 
and @ new interior to set the two acts, 
More recently, “The Follies of the Day” 
had to have several excess settings rele- 
gated to the morgue, while another piece 
bearing the modest title, “The Best 
Show on the Road,” had sixteen scenes 
reduced to eight, 

During the recent free-for-all popu- 

larity of “The Merry Widow,” many a 
_ forgotten musical comedy production 
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was disinterred by managers eager to 
harvest some of the profits. Madame 
Hermann, widow of the magician, se- 
cured an old “Yankee Consul” produe- 
tion which she took to Cuba to serve as 
a setting for the antics of the “Widow.” 

“Thatss All,” a comedy which was ap- 
preciated by the critics chiefly because 
of the puns which could be clinched to 
the title, closed so quickly that one scene 
which cost $2,000 looked as fresh as if 
it had just come from the studio. Keith 
& Proctor bought it for their One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street Theatre, 
New York. A ship scene from “The 
Seminary Girl,” which had its longest 
run in a “morgue,” had the ironical fate 
to be used recently in a road production 
of the old survivor, “Pinafore ;” while 
still more vicarious was the fate of an 
old “Jewel of Asia” production which 
came to life in a musical atrocity called 
“Mr. Bluebeard, Jr,” and, after a run 
of one whole performance, was again 
retired to oblivion. Patrons of a “Fight- 
ing the Flames” show in a small city in 
New York State had the distinction 
last summer of seeing the scenery from 
“Public Opinion,” in which Dallas Wel- 
ford essayed unsuccessfully to duplicate 
his earlier success in “Mr. Hopkinson.” 
This adaptation of “graveyard” scenery 
does not always result happily. For in- 
stance, the. producers of “Hip, Hip, 
Hooray!” used for a college dormitory 
scene an old palace setting from “Won- | 
derland.” None seemed to notice the 
misfit setting until the company played 
a small college town in Pennsylvania, 
when a mob of exuberant students 
joshed so strenuously against the an- 


achronism that the performance had to 


be cut short. “The Medal and the Maid,” 
“Glittering Gloria,” and “The Princess 
of Kensington” are other failures which 
have’ been leading active lives, first in 
musical plays on the road, and later 
with summer light opera stock com- 
panies. 

Except for old material stored away 
and almost forgotten, the comparatively 
recent innovation of grand opera at pop- 
ular prices would hardly have been pos- 
sible. There were two or three organiza- 
tions in the field and each of them put 
on a repertoire of four or five operas a 
week. To purchase the quantities of 
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scenery necessary would have been out 
of the question in view of the low ad- 
mission charged. A Brooklyn “grave- 
yard” supplied the Italian company 
which had a run at the Academy of 
Music, New York, with an outfit of 
scenic relics some of which were in ex- 
istence before that venerable playhouse 
was built. It served the purpose admir- 
ably, and the cost to the managers was 
only $125 a week for each opera. 


Grand Opera and Spectacle Scenery 


SCENERY of this sort which goes to 
the graveyard is, as a usual thing, buried 
forever. There is little demand for such 
material. Plays which call for palace 
settings, throne rooms, or classic effects 
in general, are rarely attempted by the 
smaller companies. Where such produc- 
tions are made, the backing is usually 
prosperous and ambitious enough to 
have an entire new production built. 
“Quo Vadis” is one of the historical 
favorites occasionally revived by stock 
companies, and to fill their needs the 
scenery from an original production of 
-the drama is dug from the “graveyard” 
and sent abroad. Among some of the 
classic productions which are lying in a 
state of catalepsy that promises to be 
undisturbed for time to come, is the 
gorgeous production of “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” which was tackled 
by Nat Goodwin and survived about 
two weeks. And this sort of scenery, 
which is practically useless after a fail- 
ure, is the most costly of all. One court 
scene in “Herod,” now being played by 
William Faversham, was built by the 
Lee Lash studios at a cost of $4,000; 
and yet, if it went to the morgue, it 
would probably never emerge. 

As has been indicated, it is the scenery 
which depicts ordinary every-day sur- 
roundings which has a definite post- 
mortem value. This includes drawing- 
rooms, bed-chambers, ship scenes, li- 
braries, hallways, house exteriors, cot- 
tages, rural or mountainous scenes, and 
the like. 

Sometimes entire acts can be lifted 
out of the old productions; or more 
often, by arranging parts of several 
acts, a composite act can be evolved to 
fill the bill. Old theatregoers saw, with- 
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out recognizing, several scenic land- 
marks in Margaret Anglin’s production 
of “Zira.” Still others who applauded 
the railroad scene in “The Man and I,” 
last season, failed to recognize that it 
had been taken from the production of 
“The Love Route.” The Shuberts were 
the purchasers of the production of 
“The International Marriage,” one of 
last season’s bad ones, and found use 
for it in a new play called “Step by 
Step,” in which they starred Mary 
Mannering. They also secured from 
Henry W. Savage “The Stolen Story,” 
which won on the road the box-office 
support that metropolitan audiences had 
denied it, é 


Serving Various Purposes 


PEOPLE of the small towns where 
the local stock companies hold forth 
reap a decided advantage from the 
graveyards. Regular costumers of the 
morgues are the agents who acquire the 
rights to popular plays after they have 
outlived their usefulness as road attrac- 
tions. With the manuscripts they fur- 
nish all the scenery required, and as at ~ 
times the play is being given in three or © 
four places at once, they hold in readi- 
ness sufficient scenery shifted from the 
storage houses. Often the required set- 
tings are so general in character that 
they will fit various plays equally well. 
For instance, the original “Girl in 
White” production has been seen by va- 
rious stock company audiences as 
“Daughters of Men,” “Lord and Lady 
Algy,” “My Friend from India,” and 
“The Wife.” An humble Shakespearean 
company playing the small western 
towns last season and this use for 
“Macbeth” an old “Cinderella” produc- 
tion, while “The Merchant of Venice” 
is given in a patchwork of scenery once 
used in Hoyt’s “A Brass Monkey” and ~ 
“A Black Sheep,” together with some | — 
ancient “Black Crook” settings. 

Again there are “graveyards” run by 
men who make a specialty of supplying 
scenery and costumes to organizations 
of amateur players. These secure their 
stocks at ridiculously low prices when- 
ever any of the pretentious “grave- 
yards” have a cleaning out of dead-be- 
yond-hope productions. The old time 
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producing managers rarely utilized any 
of their old material, and so their store- 
houses became choked with scenery for- 
gotten even by its owners. Among the 
assets of the estate of the late Kirk La 
Shelle was a “graveyard” full of pro- 
ductions which dated back to his first 
plays. A speculator bought all the stuff 
for a song, last summer, and within 
twenty-four hours had resold at a big 
profit four settings to minor companies 
which are on the road this season, 
Musical comedy productions are split 
up in much the same way, and where 
the scenery and costumes are unavail- 
able for big companies, the burlesque 
shows find a cheap opportunity to daz- 
zle their patrons with a lavish showing. 
“The White Cat,” a dire experiment, 
afterward outfitted a half-dozen such 
organizations with entire productions. 


A Few Dead Ones 


TO ATTEMPT a list of all the pro- 
ductions resting in the “morgues” of 
the country would be to hark back over 
half the failures and played-out shows 
of the past twenty-five years. Without 
exaggeration, some of the material has 
been in and out so often, reincarnated 
entire, in acts, or in portions of scenes, 
that its original identity would foil the 
efforts of a genealogist. Some of the 
more recent failures stored away in 
New York are: “Easy Dawson,” “The 
House of a Thousand Candles,” “The 
Nia “His Majesty,” “The Girl 

atsy,” “Father and Son,” “The Panic,” 
“The House of Silence,” “The Traitor,” 
“The Girl and the Governor,” “The 
Bad Samaritan,” “The Catspaw,” and 
“The Evangelist.” 

Perhaps the most unique of all the 
“graveyards” is that connected with the 
New York Hippodrome. There is little 





hope that the material resting there will 
ever emerge to new usefulness except it 
be in the Hippodromeitself. The settings 
are too mammoth atid unwieldy to be 
handled on the road or in fact in any 
other playhouse in the country. Efforts 
to play a Hippodrome show in other 
cities were not found practical. Nor is 
all the stuff in the “graveyard” from 
roductions that failed or lost novelty 
y use, For the very first season scenery 
was prepared at a cost of $12,000, and 
then owing to a sudden change of plans 
it was sent to the “graveyard” without 
ever being used. Of course, some day 
this may be brought forth; but there is 
another “corpse” tucked away for 
which the future looms blank. In con- 
nection with this, they tell a funny story 
at the expense of ‘Fred L. Thompson, 
who was one of the promoters and first 
managers of the big playhouse. 

Thompson had conceived the idea of 
a gorgeous ensemble in whicha real pony 
ballet, composed of small equines, were 
to furnish a drill by taking positions 
on several huge revolving pedestals cov- 
ered with electric lights. While the ani- 
mals were being drilled, Thompson 
saved time by having the pedestals built 
at a cost of $16,000. They were finished 
just in time for the dress rehearsal. 

All went lovely until they trotted the 
ponies to the pedestals, set them revolv- 
ing and switched on the lights. Then en- 
sued a riot such as never had been 
equaled in a playhouse. By the time they 
had extricated several of the frantic 
animals from orchestra seats and private 
boxes, lassoed others trying to climb 
the side of a canvas mountain, and re- 
vived a hundred or so of the chorus 
girls, Mr. Thompson decided that the 
spectacle wouldn’t do. Forthwith, it was 
abandoned to form the nucleus of the 
new “graveyard.” 
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Dror Roads Meet 
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HIE Earnest One stared across at 

the manager’s door; she had been 

waiting two hours, and the tiny 
room was hot and crowded. 

The Woman next to her whispered 
wearily : 

“Isn’t this humiliating ?” 

Meeting the Earnest One’s eyes— 
young eyes, full of eager lights—her 
face changed; she put out a hand. 

“Ts this your first season?” 

“Yes.” The Earnest One laughed. 
“Isn’t it beautiful ?” 

The Woman glanced down the row 
of faces. 

“You find it so?” 

“T find it glorious!” 

“So did I,” said the Woman, 
years ago.” 

“But this is merely the beginning.” 

The Earnest One’s voice was ex- 
ultant. 

“T said that,” the Woman repeated, 
“ten years ago.” 

The Earnest One felt a kinship to 
this person who had dreamed her 
dreams. She scrutinized the grave face, 
the tired eyes, the sweet, unsmiling 
mouth. 

“Why do you dislike your life? ?” she 
asked. 

The Woman answered sadly. 

“Tt means heart-hunger.” 


“ten 


And, on the other’s quick protest: 

“T know. I felt that way, too. I gave 
up everything. I have been disillusioned. 
My ‘genius’ arose from talent; my 
yearnings to elevate mankind, from 
youth; my desire to know life, from 
monotony. I found this out too late; 
and now,” she gave a little laugh, “my 
cake is dough!” 

A dread struck the Earnest One’s 
surety. She got to her feet and went 
from the room, down the narrow flights 
of stairs and into the glare of Broad- 
way. 

The same laughter was there. But she 
questioned. Was it laughter hiding 
tears? She had come to New York two 
weeks ago; more than one manager had 
told her to leave: her address, “in case 
anything turned up,” but nothing had 
turned up. A rush of tears blinded her, 
a wild desire to leave this great, crowd- 
ed place, where eyes must be always 
smiling. And yet— 

“Of all things! When did you strike 
New York?” 

The sprightly voice—a home voice— 
broke upon her thoughts. She looked 
up with an exclamation. 


The Show Girl laughed. 

“Homesick ?” 

And she laughed, again, when the 
other could only nod. 
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“T’m going down to Macy’s for a 
bite. One of my cheap. days. Want to 
come ?” 

Though, at home, their acquaintance 
had been slight, the Earnest One gave 
the outheld hand a squeeze. 

The Show Girl was inclined to be 
patronizing: she was a striking blonde 
in a talored suit of pale blue, a high 
collar bound with black veivet, a huge 
hat setting low on her wavy pompa- 
dour, and buckles on her pumps that 
shone in the sun. 

Seated at lunch,.she confided that 
she had been made a million offers— 
though she had not signed yet. 

“There must be something wrong 
with me,” sighed the Earnest One. 

“Do you want the truth? Well, it’s 
just this, kid. You’re dowdy. Your 
face is all right, but your figure’s N. G. 
Your clothes—they’re on the bum.” 

“On the bum?” 

“That’s why you don’t make good. 
You’ve got to have go; you haven't. 
You've got to be haughty; you look like 
a scared chicken. You’ve got to grin; 
you’re solemn.” 

These outspoken words came as a 
blow. This was what the Woman had 
lacked. She had no go! She wasn’t 
haughty! She didn’t grin! 

The Earnest One leaned across the 
table. “What you say is true,” she began 
eagerly. “Will you help me?” 

“Sure. What hotel are you stopping 
at?” + 

“A boarding-house, down on—” 

“Cut it out. It’s bluff, in this busi- 
ness.” The Show Girl squared her 


shoulders. “You've got to get on to the 


game.” 

“How must I begin?” 

“Get some duds.” 

“T haven’t the money.” 

The Show Girl ruminated. 

“Cut out the boarding-house. Come 
up to The Albany. I’ll dike you out. 
I'll start you, so you'll sign within a 
week, at thirty per. Only you’ve got to 
get wise. Don’t go ’round with that ‘lost 
in New York’ air. Be a sport. Grin.” 

The Show Girl rose briskly. “Now 
it’s all settled. Come to the hotel to- 
morrow. Good-by, honey.” 

In a whirl of uncertainty, the Earn- 
est One made her way back to her 
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boarding-house. Ought she to take ad- 
vantage of the Show Girl’s proposition ? 
How could she accept favors from her? 
Oh, if she only had someone to advise 
her! Thirty dollars a week! It seemed _ 
beyond hoping for; it was worth work- 
ing for. Setting her lips, she packed her 
trunk, and with tears in her eyes, bade 
the landlady good-by. 

Monday morning, at ten, the Earnest 
One’s toilet was begun, and, at twelve, 
she sallied forth—a sport. Her dark 
hair, under a drooping hat, was fluffed 
widely, her neck was held rigid by a 
boned collar, and a mauve empire de- 
fied her efforts to breathe deeply. 

The Show Girl eyed her handiwork 
with satisfaction. 

“Now, honey,” she began, “let me put 
you next. A New York fellow wants to 
think he’s the only raindrop in the pud- 
dle. Jolly him. He’s easy; but don’t let 
him know it.” 

“T hope it wont be long before I suc- 
ceed.” The Earnest One’s tones were 
uncertain. 

“Just grin,” encouraged the other. 
“Here’s Fortieth, our first stopping 
place.” 

They made a striking pair, the two 
of them. With a sense of discomfiture, 
the Earnest One felt the glances thrown 
at them, and kept- her eyes on the 
ground. When she did look up, a man 
touched his hat. She looked at him, 
again. His face was unfamiliar. This 
time, he smiled and—winked! The 
blood rushed to her cheeks. 

She flew into the Empire Theatre 
building, grasping the Show Girl’s arm. 
“That dreadful man!” she choked. 

“Good heavens! What’s the mattef? 
What man?” 

il Sf 

“What ?” 

“Winked !” 

The Show Girl looked from the door. 

“Who? The fat guy?” 

“No. Don’t look out! He spoke to 
me—the tall man with the red tie.” 

“I said you only needed the duds.” 
The Show Girl radiated triumph. “That 
fellow knows every manager along 
Broadway. You little idiot! Why didn’t 
you grin back?” 

“What do you think I am?” flared 
the Earnest One. 
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“You make me tired!” the Show Girl 
retorted, crossly, and began mounting 
the stairs. 

As they entered a small ante-room 
filled with waiting people, from an in- 
ner door the Agent—whose eyes had 
twinkled when the Earnest One had, 
falteringly, asked for “a small part in 
a big company,” and always, after that, 
had softened the cruel “nothing doing” 
by a smile—stepped out. 

The Show Girl slipped to the front. 

“Anything for me?” she dimpled. 

“No,” was the answer; “nothing for 


And he turned to the next comer, the 
Earnest One. His eyes gave the empire 
gown a glance. 

“Nothing doing,” he said, abruptly. 

Again, among the crowd of seekers 
surging along the Rialto, the Show Girl 
ejaculated : 

“Here comes that fellow. You’ve 
made a hit. You can get an engagement 
through him. Grin at him!’ 

“Heavens!” The Earnest One re- 
coiled. 

“Well, if you don’t want to sign—” 

She did want to sign. “Where is he?” 
she asked, desperately. 

“Coming right your way. The fellow 
with the red tie.” 

“Not that man!” 

The Show Girl was obdurate. 

“He’s your chance.” 

Thirty dollars a week danced allur- 
ingly before the Earnest One’s vision. 
She would rather climb stairs forever, 
but if this was the way—she must—she 
would! 

, Drawing a deep breath, she clenched 
her hands, said a prayer, raised her 
head, and smiled directly into a man’s 
eyes—only it was the wrong one! She 
had overlooked entirely the red tie. 
This, was a young man, but he wore 
eyeglasses and a puritanical coat. 

He met her smile with stern reprov- 
al and hurried on—to remove himself 
from the follies of the place. 

The Earnest One was overwhelmed 
with shame. Looking up, she found the 
Young Man with the Red Tie walking 
beside her. 

The Show Girl nudged her; it was a 
cue she caught desperately, and burst 

out: 


“New York men are all the goods all 
right, all right.” 

The Young Man smiled complacent 
assent. 

“I couldn’t live away from Broad- 
way, vowed the Earnest One. 

Here, her stock of conversation end- 
ed. In furtive misery, she eyed her com- 
panion. He was not bad looking; his 
face was quite jolly, and, when he 
—s white, even teeth showed. 

he Earnest One knew him instantly 
to be a “sport.” He was talking, now, 
the lively vernacular of Broadway. 
With fierce, unnatural gayety, she an- 
swered, laughing hysterically at his re- 
marks, and, when he proposed luncheon 
at Martin’s, assenting loudly—and mis- 
erably. 

She hated the Young Man with the 
Red Tie! 

They sauntered through the palm-set 
doors of the café. 

The Earnest One looked about her 
with a sense of shamed discomfiture. A 
gulf lay between this life and her; an 
unbridgeable gulf of character and alti- 
tude. Wretchedly perplexed, she had 
yet to learn that a thousand people may 
choose the same profession for a thou- 
sand reasons: that, to some, the stage 
is a siren, beckoning to a world of 
laughter; to some, weary laboring for 
bread ; to others, miles of varying emo- 
tions of love and hate, a road gained 
inch by inch before it leads the traveler 
into the port of fame. 

“Tt’s been awfully slow lately,” de- 
clared the Show Girl, to the Young 
Man with the Red Tie. “I’m certainly 
glad you happened along.” 

“So am I,” lied the Earnest One. 

The Young Man smiled. 

“You find it slow, too?” 

“Awfully,” yawned the Earnest One. 

“There’s plenty of gay life—if you're 
hunting it.” . 

His voice lowered. He leaned across 
the table. 

“You're the kind I’d like to show lit- 
tle old Broadway to. Will you let me?” 

Scalding tears burnt the Earnest 
One’s eyes. Tt was not the words; they 
counted for little; it was the look that 
lay below the jesting voice, the hand 
laid familiarly over her own—her lady’s 
hand. 
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A sudden panic overtook her: she 
jumped wildly to her feet, and ran to 
the door. 

The Young Man followed, honest 
distress on his clean-shaven counte- 
nance. 

Just outside he caught up with her. 

“Go back!” she burst out. “I hate 
Broadway! I’m not haughty! I can’t 
grin! I’m dressed up in another girl’s 
clothes! I can never be a sport”—she 
threw from her, with her own hands, 
the Show Girl’s thirty per—“I just 
can’t y? 

“A sport isn’t happy,” blurted the 
Young Man. 

The Earnest One answered fervent- 
ly. 

r “T shouldn’t think they would be!’ 

And then, more collectedly: “Good- 


Perhaps the Young Man, looking in- 
to her clear eyes, sighed a little. But 
three minutes later he was laughing 
over his unfinished julep and explain- 
ing his hasty exit. 

The Show Girl smiled at the striking 
reflection a mirror gave her. 

“Poor kid!’ she murmured. “She 
wasn’t our kind.” 

Hurrying to The Albany, the Earnest 
One changed to her blue serge and sail- 
or hat, paid her bill and went down- 
town to her boarding-house. The land- 
lady gave her back the room where she 
could make her coffee over the gas jet 
and ‘iron a shirtwaist on the’ dressing- 
table. She counted her money. There 
was enough left for a week’s board. 
She would try again, as herself. If she 
failed—she drew a sobbing breath, for 
her dream had beén no child’s dreaam— 
if she failed! Well, she could live her 
life out, somehow ; other people did. 

The next morning the rounds did not 
weary her. It was late when she en- 
tered the agent’s office, and he beck- 
oned, smiling. 

“You haven't been in here for two 
days,” he said. - 

Evidently, he had not known her in 
the empire gown. 

“I’ve heard of just the thing for you, 
only you ought to have cat for it yes- 
terday. « 


He wrote for a moment at his desk, 
then handed her a card. 

“Take this up to’ Belasco’s office, and 
tell the manager up there that I sent 
you. He is looking for just your type. 
It wilt be a good thing for you, to statt 
with Belasco.” 

Belasco! The_ magical word! The 
white bit of pasteboard! The wonder- 
ful, beautiful world! 

A stnile lighted the agent’s solemn 
face, 

“Forty-second Street, you know,” he 
said, pleasantly. “Don't set your heart 
on it, but you’re just the type.” 

“Anyway, I shall be grateful to you 
forever!” 

Down the stairs she flew, and, at the 
bottom, collided with some one coming 
up. It was the Woman who had thought 
this life heart-hunger. 

The Earnest One waved the card. 

“Belasco! A part !—Belasco!” 

The Woman’s eyes were very kind. 

“Don’t be too sure, dear. You’d bet- 
ter hurry.” 

“How do you get in?” questioned the 
Earnest One, frantically. 

“You haven’t been there? It’s only 
two blocks up; I’ll show you.” 

They hurried along to a building that 
had a flight of outside stairs. 

“Turn to your left,” said the Woman, 
“and go up four flights; you will come 
to a waiting-room. The manager is in 
at this time of day, and perhaps you 
are one of the chosen few.” She smiled 
wistfully. “Who knows?” 

Then the Earnest One was left to 
face the great unknown, beginning in 
four flights of dusty stairs. The door- 
way of the office swallowed her. 

When she came out again, she held 
an oblong paper, a contract! She had 
been just the type. 

The glare out on Broadway had soft- 
ened; she did not notice the laughter, 
now; she saw the Workers; and her 
young heart sang. 

Looking up at the sky-reaching 
buildings, the Earnest One half halted, 
dizzied by their gi,antic heights; but 
the sun was gilding the roofs with gold- 
en light—a light that shone down kind- 
ly on her eager, upturned face, 
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HE most vital decision in the life 
of every human being is that 
which determines his career, 

whether it be professional or otherwise. 
And as this usually has to be reached 
at an early age, it is only natural that 
the parents should have something to 
say when their children arrive at the 
age at which this supreme question 
comes up. But there are no rules to 
guide them, and they cannot see far in- 
to the future. So just what the parents 
may offer in the way of advice will usu- 
ally vary according to temperament, 
personal prejudice, and environment. 

For this reason, many a young hope- 
ful has started out to’make a name for 
himself without the sympathy from the 
family fireside that he had tried to per- 
suade or wheedle out of the well mean- 
ing but conservative progenitor. And in 
the theatrical profession this situation 
has sometimes caused the ambitious 
youth to resort to extreme measures by 
way of entering the door that has led to 
fame. 


Willie Collier’s Beginning 


WHEN William Collier was ten 
years old he heard the call of the stage. 
Tt wasn’t'a faint little voice, but an in- 
sistent, determined “Come on, Willie” 


that dinned into his diminutive ears till 
he forgot everybody and everything— 
father, mother, school, and teacher— 
and ran away with a juvenile “Pina- 
fore” company. Most all of the neigh- 
bors, of course, insisted that he ought 
to have been spanked and have been 
sent home, but the manager didn’t agree 
with them. He admired Master William 
for the reason that he not only showed 
great versatility but he was willing to 
work, 

During the season the child was cast 
for almost every part in the opera, in- 
cluding Little Buttercup and Josephine. 
Besides, he was the understudy, for Ar- 
thur Dunn, who played the rdle of Dick 
Deadeye. But that wasn’t all, for be- 
tween trains he helped handle the bag- 
gage of the company, for which he re- 
ceived one dollar and a half a week. 
This, in addition to his salary of three 
dollars and a half as an actor, brought 
his income to figures that made the 
eyes of his playmates bulge in envy and 
admiration, when he finally got back to 
school and told them about it. For his 
professional career was interrupted at 
that point by his father and mother, 
who, though by that time, were in sym- 
pathy with his choice of a vocation— 
for they were players—insisted that he 
return to his studies for a few years. 
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A Start in the Circus 


WALTER JONES is another well- 
known actor who has been “going 
some” since he was ten years old, for, 
like Mr. Collier, he ran away from 
home at that age and became a player. 
Not in the theatre, however, but in a 
circus. His parents lived in Springfield, 
Ohio, and though he had known them 
only a few years, it was long enough to 
convince him that asking their consent 
to join the circus was out of the ques- 
tion, so he started out to feed peanuts 
to the elephants one afternoon and for- 
got to go home. The result was that the 
acrobats and the clowns, who had taken 
a fancy to the boy, were soon teaching 
him their various arts, and before long 
he was a bona fide performer. He be- 
came a trained tumbler and leaper and 
a clever clown. Twas a sad day for the 
family when Walter ran away—but 
then boys who turn out well are always 
forgiven. 

Comparatively few actors have taken 
this method of entering the profession, 
though /it is a curious fact that more 
parents have objected to their sons’ se- 
lection of a theatrical career than has 
been the case with the daughters. J. D. 
Beveridge, the English actor whom 
Charles Frohman brought to this coun- 
try in 1904, belongs in the category 
with Mr. Collier and Mr. Jones, for he, 
too, ran away from home to become an 
actor. But in this case the family sever- 
ance did not occur until he was sixteen 
years old. The boy’s father was a civil 
engineer in Dublin, and he wished his 
son to follow in his footsteps. But the 
youth soon found that his shoes didn’t 
fit the tracks, and to escape argument 
he ran away and joined a theatrical 
company that was traveling through 
the provinces. 

E. S. Willard, the brilliant player 
who has added so much luster to the 
stage of England, was also the victim 
of parental discouragement when he 
first began to mention his histrionic am- 
bitions, though in his case it did not 
result in unceremonious flight. Mr. Wil- 
lard’s father and mother had never 
been in any way connected. with the 
stage, and when, as a very small boy, 
he began to show a natural talent for 
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acting there was consternation in the 
family. The elder Willard wanted to 
make a business-man of his son, with — 
the usual result that attends all efforts 
to force an artist out of his natural 
channel. Finally, appreciating that the 
boy would never give up his ambition 
until he had tried to realize it, the 
father told him to go ahead and see’ 
what kind of a failure he could make 
as an actor. ‘ 

Young Edward was just sixteen at 
this time, but his faith in himself was 
not in the least diminished by the fact 
that his father drew a lugubrious pic- 
ture of the day when the prodigal 
would be glad to return. However, he 
never did so, for by nature he belonged 
to the stage. 


An Actor-Father Objects 


MR. E. H. SOTHERN is another of 
the most prominent actors of the day 
who chose the stagé against the better 
judgment of his father, E. A. Sothern, 
the famous English comedian. In so 
many instances fathers encourage their 
sons in following their professions, that 
this one causes some wonderment. The 
truth was that the elder Sothern was 
afraid that “Eddie,” as he called his 
son, did not have the ability to become 
a good actor. And after his first ap- 
pearance he was afraid that he wouldn't 
make any kind of an actor, not even a 
bad one. 

It was the father’s wish that his son 
become a painter, and to that end he 
was superintending his education in 
England. But one day the boy ex- 
pressed the wish that he be allowed to 
accompany his father, on a trip the lat- 
ter was about to make to the United 
States, with the purpose of ultimately 
joining the company. There was a for- 
bidding rise in the parental eyebrows 
and a flow of dissuading argument, but 
all to no effect. “Eddie” knew what he 
wanted to do, and was finally allowed 
to go along. 

Eventually he was given a line te 
speak, which he forgot utterly when the 
time came. In writing of this experi- 
ence to a friend the humiliated father 
said: “Poor Eddie is a nice, lovable 
boy, but he will never make an actor.” 
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So much for parental prediction, 
when we remember how neatly the 
father’s shoes fit Eddie now, particular- 
Jy the pair that belong to Lord-Dun- 
dreary. 


Wilton Lackaye a Law Clerk 


WILTON LACKAYE’S determina- 
tion to become an actor was a blow to 
his father, for the talented youth had 
been carefully, almost reverently 
trained for the priesthood. When he 
suddenly announced that he was going 
on the stage instead, the parental sur- 
“sm and disappointment was almost 

eyond measure. 

By way of compromise, the young 
man was placed in a law office in Wash- 
ington where he studied for a while 
but eventually, despite the objections 
from home, he found his way to the 
footlights. It was a roundabout route, 
but then—we haye reason to believe 
that there is more than one way of get- 
ting to the North Pole, and it’s the same 
with the profession for which you are 
destined. The beaten track to success 
isn’t necessarily the only one, nor even 
the best one. 

Mother Nature is an arch gambler 
and a humorist. She places talent where 
it seemingly will have the hardest kind 
of a time getting out, and then laughs 
at the confusion it creates in doing so. 
That is the reason she made a comedian 
of Francis Wilson. He has caused 
many thousands to laugh, but the first 
joke was on his parents, who were 
Quakers, and could not in any way ac- 
count for the fact that their son pos- 
sessed an instinctive liking and an un- 
deniable talent for the stage. It was 
their peaceful, wish that he should be- 
come a business-man, but instead, he 
took a very youthful opportunity to 
bloom out as a negro minstrel! 

But fame and fortune finally dissi- 
pated the storm of disapproval that ac- 
companied this dusky débit. It isn’t the 
beginning, but the end, that counts. 


William Gillette Runs Away 


ANOTHER notable instance in 
which youthful ambition for the stage 
did not swing with the pendulum of 
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family approval was in the case of Will- 
iam Gillette. His ancestors, immediate 
and otherwise, were aristocratic New 
Englanders who were more or less 
prejudiced against the stage, and in any 
event they did not want to feel that one 
of their own number belonged to it. 

The result was that William ran 
away and barn-stormed around till the 
family changed their minds. For, be- 
tween having a son in a substantial 
company on the stage, where they could 
occasionally see him—even if they had 
to pay to do so—and having no son at 
all, at least within reach, it was not dif- 
ficult to make a choice even if a change 
of heart were necessary to accomplish 
it. So that, though parental disapproval 
started out bluff and strong, it vanished 
into thin air when once it met with the 
determined ambition of the intrepid 
William. 


Mansfield’s Sad Case 


PROBABLY the most persistent and 
rancorous exhibition of parental disap- 
proval known to the modern stage was 
that shown by Madame Rudersdorff 
when she learned that her son, the late 
Richard Mansfield, was earning a living 
in London by playing and singing. As ‘a 
result, the fiery opera singer declared 
he was no child of hers, and in a letter 
to him denounced him in Italian, Ger- 
man, French, and Russian, and only 
stopped her flow of wrath when she had 
exhausted her vocabulary in all of those 
languages. For many years Richard 
Mansfield starved for his art, and the 
sympathy which his mother withheld 
may have had something to do with the 
fact that in his mature years he would 
not allow the mention of her name. 

Time has not changed the tendency 
of parents to object when their children 
announce their intention to go on the 
stage, and some of the younger players 
have had their share of experience 
along the same line. 

For instance, there was a time when: 

Jack Norworth was a sailor, 
And sailed the roaring main; 

He used to go to London, 
Then he’d come back again. 

And the reason of this was that when 
Jack was fourteen years old he an- 











nounced his intention to become an ac- 
tor. But his father did not approve of 
the idea, and instead of trying to per- 
suade him out of it sent the boy to sea, 
in the hope that the change of environ- 
ment and the excitement of travel 
would make him forget the footlights. 

As a sailor his official capacity was 
that of “boy,” but he soon turned play- 
wright, wrote the words and music for 
a minstrel show, turned the deck into a 
stage, cast his fellow seamen for the va- 
rious roles, and gave a complete per- 
formance, to the delight of everybody 
aboard, 

So much for trying to side-track nat- 
ural ability. And, to make a long story 
short, Jack Norworth and his clever 
wife, Nora Bayes, are drawing a joint 
salary on the stage that a bank presi- 
dent might envy. 


Through Blindness to the Stage 


EVERY once in a while Fate seems 
to lend a helping hand to the youth 
whose parents object to his histrionic 
ambitions, and Mr. Effingham Pinto, 
who takes the difficult part of the young 
musician in “The Climax,” feels that 
this strange influence had something to 
do with placing him upon the stage. 

Mr. Pinto comes of an aristocratic 
Spanish family who did not take kindly 
to the thought of having their son be- 
come an actor, and out of consideration 
for their feelings he gave up the idea 
for awhile. With fine self-sacrifice he 
put away all effort to further the ambi- 
tions for which he had always yearned, 
and entered a broker’s office in New 
York City, 

It is possible that he might never 
have turned from a commercial career 
had not Fate interfered. Mr. Pinto was 
seized with an attack of blindness and 
for six weeks was able to see nothing. 
During that time the family physician 
told his parents that it would not be 
possible to confine the boy to the rou- 
tine of an office without permanent in- 
jury to his health. This, of course, af- 
forded a fine opportunity to plead for 
permission to go on the stage, and un- 
der the circumstances,it was only nat- 
ural that his parents gave their consent. 
Mr. Pinto, by the way, is twenty-one 
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years of age, and the part he is now 
playing is his first réle as a profession- 
al. Needless to say, he was an accom- 
plished musician before Mr. Locke, au- 
thor of “The Climax,” selected him for 
the role. 


Wm, Lewers’ Persistence 


ANOTHER clever young actor, who 
was obliged to take a circuitous route to 
the stage-door was Mr. William Lew- 
ers, Honolulu was his birthplace, and 
his mother was of the famous Carter 
family, whose name in the Sandwich 
Islands is as familiar as that of the ex- 
queen, 

There are traditions in the Carter 
family, and one of them is that the sons 
should be educated in Boston; so Mr. 
Lewers was sent there when he was six- 
teen years of age. Now the theatres in 
Boston are a great improvement on 
those in Honolulu, and it very soon 
came to the ears of Lewers pére that 
his son was making too close a study of 
the difference. And when he finally 
learned that the boy was seriously in- 
tending to take up a stage-career he 
took him back to Honolulu and tried to 
make a business-man out of him. 

This, however, only smothered the 
boy’s ambition, and by way of taking 
his mind completely from the stage the 
father took his son on a long trip to 
Europe, But even that succeeded in di- 
verting his mind only temporarily, and 
upon their return to America young 
Lewers broke away from his father’s 
restraining hand and became an actor. 


Pawns the Family Piano 


MISS LEONA WATSON often 
laughs over the experiences she had in 
running the gauntlet of parental disap- 
proval before finally securing a salary 
that came in money instead of prom- 
ises, and thereby made her independent. 

Miss Watson’s ambition for the stage 
kept pace with the development of her 
beautiful voice, but her mother thought 
that singing in the church choir should 
satisfy her. Realizing that agreement in 
such case was impossible, Miss Watson 
settled the matter by accepting the of- 
fer of the manager of a traveling com- 
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pany who visited the Ohio town in 
which she was living. After a series of 
disastrous one-night stands, the would- 
be prima donna found herself stranded 
in New York State without enough 
money either to stay in town or get out 
of it. So a telegram was sent “collect,” 
and the price of a ticket home was soon 
received from mother, whose money 
was more highly esteemed than her ad- 
vice. 

After this experience the parental 
frown was deeper than ever, but Miss 
Watson’s determination was equally 
fortified, and by borrowing fifty-dollars 
of a married sister and secretly secur- 
ing the loan of another fifty on her pi- 
ano, the girl managed to get to New 
York City. She finally obtained an en- 
gagement, but not, it is sad to relate, 
until the collector had called at the 
house in Ohio and surprised the mother 
with his claim and took away the four 
hundred and fifty dollar piano to satisfy 

' the loan. 

Now there are no more tears over 
Leona’s choice of a profession, unless 
they are tears of joy. 


Success as the Reconciler 


THERE is nothing in Amelia Bing- 
ham’s appearance to suggest that she 
was once just a little country girl, but 
such is the case nevertheless. Hicksville, 
Ohio, is the name of the town in which 
she was born and brought up. When 
she married Lloyd Bingham, the actor, 
needless to say the news of this al- 
liance was a shock from which the sim- 
ple inhabitants were slow in recovering. 

“My family were strict Methodists,” 
says Miss Bingham, “and I was taught 
that salvation outside of that church 
and Sunday-school were not to be had. 
None of my family had ever been in- 
side of a theatre, and after I married 
an actor and went back to visit in 


Hicksville for the first time many of , 


the neighbors couldn’t see me when they 
passed me on the street. Even my best 
girl chum, whom I had known all my 
life, ignored me. It hurt, I can tell you. 
There was one who was not afraid, 
though, and that was my old Sunday- 
school teacher. He came to call on me 
and before he left he said: 
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“Amelia, I have been told that there 
are some good men and women on the 
stage, and I sincerely hope so, for your 
sake.” 

Though Miss Bingham’s parents at 
first shared in the original prejudice 
that Hicksville held for the people of 
the stage, they were soon won over to 
a more generous view, and now the 
whole town is proud of the Bingham 
celebrities. 


Some Women Stars 


MISS PHBE DAVIES had to 
spend considerable time and energy ar- 
guing with her parents before she was 
able to persuade them that the stage 
was the place for her. Miss Davies was 
brought up in San Francisco, though 
she was born in Wales. Her arrival in 
California took place when she was sev- 
en years of age, and her first appeal to 
a stage manager was made to David 
Belasco, who was then in command at 
the Baldwin Theatre. This famous dis- 
coverer of talent instantly recognized 
her ability, and, of course, encouraged 
her. 

Miss Davies was then only in her 
teens, and her parents were disappoint- 
ed that she did not longer remain in 
school, but the instruction she wanted 
could not be. had there, and following 
her own intuition instead of the advice » 
of her elders, she joined the California 
Stock Company by way of getting a 
start. Her many years of success have 
proved the wisdom of her judgment. 

Miss Margaret Anglin also became 
an actress against the wishes of her 
parents. Success at amateur readings 
first gave Miss Anglin the idea that she 
might win honors upon the professional 
stage, and when only in her teens left 
Ottawa for New York City, where she 
prepared herself in a dramatic school. 

When Miss Julia Dean first made up 
her mind that she would one day be an 
actress there was not much encourage- 
ment about the house to help along her 
ambition. An aunt for whom she was 
named—Julia Dean—was a popular 
star many years ago, and with this ideal 
ever before her,,Miss Julia’s theatrical 
ambitions began to develop when she 
was only a little girl. But the early start 
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was a help, for it gave her plenty of 
time in which to educate her mother to 
her way of thinking—the maternal ob- 
jection being the only obstacle that 
stood in her way. And before she had 
half-finished her course in the high- 
school of Salt Lake City she had com- 
pletely won her mother over, and im- 
mediately after that her débfit was 
made with a stock-company in her home 
town. 


Miss Wilson’s Subterfuge 


MISS HELEN WILSON, who as- 
sumed the leading réle in “The Thief,” 
at the time Margaret Illington suddenly 
dropped out of the cast, stole a march 
on the family when she entered the dra- 
matic profession. 

Miss Wilson is a San Francisco girl, 
whose parents objected to her theatrical 
ambitions. And so, without letting them 
know quite all there was about it, Miss 
Wilson went to New York, supposedly 
to visit, but in reality to study at a dra- 
matic school. 

When the truth came out, letters and 
telegrams went flying over the conti- 
nent in an effort to induce her to give 
up the life. When verbal eloquence 
failed, a small fortune was offered her, 
but even that had no effect, for she was 
still under the hypnotic spell of success, 
and had not yet arrived at an apprecia- 
tion of the joys of darning sox and knit- 
ting slippers. : 
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Mme. Nazimova’s Experiences 


MADAME ALLA NAZIMOVA, the 
Russian actress, had a curious experi- 
ence, so far as her parents were con- 
cerned, in her professional career. Her 
father, who was a chemist, took her 
away from her native town of Yalta, 
when she was four years old, and 
placed her in charge of a Swiss family 
who lived near Zurich. One day, while 
on a visit to the metropolis, she was 
taken to hear an opera, and then and 
there she decided that she wanted to be- 
come a violinist. 

When she was eleven years old her 
father took her back to Yalta, where 
she was encouraged in her musical am- 
bitions. At twelve, she was sent to a ~ 
conservatory in Odessa, and while there 
lived with a family who were much in- 
terested in the stage. This influence, or 
opportunity, whichever it may have 
been, changed her ideas completely, and 
instead of wishing to become a musi- 
cian, she decided that she would try for 
fame on the stage. 

To this her parents objected strenu- 
ously. They had made up their minds 
that she should devote her life to music, 
and would not listen to any other prop- 
osition. 

In a few years the father died, but 
the mother continued to use all of her 
persuasive powers to prevent her 
daughter from becoming an actress, all 
to no avail. 








No. IIl.— THE SHAM BUBBLE BOYS 


MUSKOGEE, 

OKLAHOMA. 

EAR SUSIE-GIRL: 
Do you think 
your big sister is a 
false alarm on let- 
ter-writing? It is 
m nearly a month 
m since I sent you 
that inside dope on 
ss a chorus girl with 
a road company, 
and as to-day is 
m™ Sunday, I'll take a 
w day off and give 
you a secofid dose, 
So you still im- 
agine I’m the 
meanest ever be- 
cause I haven’t 
sent you a wireless to join me and be 
one of the Merry Merry. After you read 
the choice bits I have in mind for you 
and you still long for the second row, 
“Cat and the Canary,” No. 3 road com- 
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pany, I’ll see what I can do. Forget the 
idea that I’m exaggerating. I’m not. 
Why, if I ever told the whole truth, the 
government would get after me for 
sending improper matter through the 
mails. 

Sunday is a sort of dark indigo blue 
with me. If you had ever been with a 
bum road company, you would know 
why. Sunday is the only day we have 
enough time to think about ourselves 
and realize what big fools we were to 
leave home and mother and the rest of 
the family to go on the stage. We mend 
our clothes when there are ‘enough left 
to mend and we have a needle and 
thread, but there is hardly ever a com- 
bination of the three at the same time. 
In these villages, if we venture out of 
the hotel on Sunday, they regard us as 
disturbers of the peace and are just dy- 
ing to have us locked up. Maybe they 
think we would lead the pious youths 
of the city astray. These are the same 
pious youths, who, in a disguise of a 
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purple tie and tan gloves, show the city 
chaps a thing or two, when, with papa’s 
money, they come to the city for their 
two weeks’ annual vacation, 

Nobody goes out on Sunday in these 
towns except Mary Ann, when she has 
an afternoon off, and those who go to 
church. I went to church a few weeks 
ago. They must have heard me coming, 
for the preacher talked for three hours 
on ‘the evils of the stage and showed 
how it was the only really true path to 
destruction. He painted life on the 
stage exactly as it isn’t and had a lovely 
time. I could have given him some 
pointers that would have changed some 
of his ideas, although the results would 
have been about the same. As I was the 
only one in church whom the congrega- 
tion didn’t know all about, even to the 
kind of flannels I wear in winter, they 
all looked my way, and I felt a lot more 
embarrassed than I do in the second 
act where I wear red tights and say 
“Make way for the soldiers!” You 
ought to hear me say that classic little 
line, honey. If Nazimova could hear 
the expression of suppressed passion, 
voice control, and the rest of the big 
word stuff I put into that line, she 
would quit the stage. 

I know how the manager finds out 
where to let us spend Sunday. He looks 
around and chooses the bummest towns 
on the road, so we will be glad to leave 
on Monday for the next show. town. 

We have been having a streak of 
poor business of late. This show might 
be on the blink, but it is the best thing 
these reformed farm hands have ever 
seen, at any rate. The natives have some 
fine ideas about living. Their way of 
spending a pleasant evening is to have 
supper at 5:30, gather around the din- 
ing-room table, where Hubby reads the 
Weekly Journal and Wifie does the 
mending, while the rest of the family 
look over the old Gibson books or try 
to teach Fido to stand on his hind legs. 
They go to bed at 9:30 and vary things 
once in a while by calling on a neigh- 
bor and having a game of tiddly-winks. 
Some of the real sports play cards and 
Stay up as late as ten o'clock lots of 
times. Their idea of a really classy the- 
atrical entertainment is “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” with Little Eva selling cabinet 
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sized pictures of herself between acts. 
When they go to a_real show like this, 
they can’t decide.whether to wink at us 
or have the sheriff attach the show be- 
cause we girls know how to kick. 

You ought to see the audiences we 
are getting! But we don’t bother about 
how they look, as long as they come. 
This country is young, growing and 
prosperous, just as it says in the books 
that the railroads get out, trying to 
make people come here, but the butcher 
in Galesburg looks more civilized right 
now than these bunch of rubes will ever 
be. The masculine idea of being a swell 
dresser is to take their measurements 
with a string and send eleven dollars 
and thirty cents to St. Louis, for which 
they receive a tailored suit, an extra 
pair of pants, a white collar, and a 
safety razor. 

From the front of the house, I can’t 
tell which town I’m in, even if it did 
make some difference, which it doesn’t. 
The lay-out is something like this: The 
wise old boys and the necktie clerks sit 
in the front rows and the bad naughty 
things actually wink at us. Back of them 
sit the girls and their steadies and the 
married couples who are having the 
time of their life. Then there are al- 
ways some bored looking mutts, who 
came in on passes and think it is their 
duty to knock the show. And the boxes! 
Generally, Susie, in the boxes are the 
real village blossoms, the débitantes, 
and a real Oklahoma débitante is a 
wonderful thing. If we used as much 
make-up off the stage as they do, every- 
one would sing in chorus as we passed 
by, “There is another girl gone wrong.” 
They wear clothes almost like the pic- 
tures in last month’s fashion magazine 
and about four times more, at that, in 
spots, than they actually need for com- 
fort. They sit in the boxes in positions 
that they have practiced for hours in 
front of the looking+glass on the fold- 
ing-bed at home. In the background 
hover a lot of anxious youths, terribly 
embarrassed, in rented dress-suits, won- 
dering where they are going to get the 
money to pay for the night of frolic. 
Smaill-town society, as far as I can see 
from the stage, which is plenty far 
enough for me, is a lovely sight. 

Once in a while, one of these rural 
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Maidens gets a bug that she ought to 
go on the stage. So, when we strike 
town, she hies her to the opre house and 
tells the manager her troubles, of which 
she usually has a bunch that she doesn’t 
know anything about. If she thinks she 
can sing, no power can stop her, so 
Grossman lets her break loose. She 
gurgles a few wrong notes, some place 
between her throat and her nose and 
tries to sing some really good song in 
~ which her voice sounds like a piece of 
cheese-cloth caught in a sewihg-ma- 
chine. Sometimes one of these village 
Mary Gardens recites something to 
slow music, or a piece with a French 
accent, which she does Irish by mistake, 
and she generally gets red in the face 
and lets her false puffs fly. Altogether, 
the talented amateur is an awful error, 
but we are over-stocked now, so, thank- 
fully, we don’t have to add anything 
else to our troubles. 

They had to let five of the girls go. 
Expenses were too heavy or the man- 
ager’s little brother needed the money 
or the costumes were wearing out too 
fast or something like that. Anyway, 
they gave them the usual ten days’ 
notice, and, at the end of that time, they 
quit, naturally. We all helped them out 
as best we could, which wasn’t enough. 
Little sis, this show game doesn’t look 
good to me, and the more I see of it, 
the more I wish I were home; but I 
was mighty glad, for once in my life, 
that my shape was pretty fair and that 
my stile looked good to the front row. 
I can’t think of anything worse than 
being turned out, without a job, in a lit- 
tle, ugly, country town, thousands of 
miles from home, or any place else, with 
just about enough money to live on, for 
a week or two. It is a wonder the man- 
ager didn’t give the girls souvenir 
packages of Paris Green as a parting 
gift. Of course the five girls who got 
fired were the ugliest in the company, 
but that does not make it a bit easier 
for them. Business has been bad, and 
expenses are high, and we can get along 
without them just as well, but it’s an 
ugly picture, kid, and maybe the reason 
some of the chorus quit the show and 
go wrong aren’t the reasons that have 
been doped out on the books. I am 
thankful, sis, that you are safe at home 
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in Galesburg, being bored to death, 
even, than on the road with the chance 
of being ditched because the manager 
found that he could use less girls than 
he thought he could when he left Chi- 
cago. 

You can’t compare the girls in the 
chorus of a city production, playing 
long runs, with a one-night road com- 
pany. I got a postcard from Mayme 
Green, one of the left-behinders of our 
company, and she has gotten a job ina 
bum restaurant, night shift. Maybe that 
is what she was best suited for all 
along, but it’s pretty hard to have to 
come clear to Prescott, Arkansas, to 
find it out. We haven’t heard from the 
others. Maybe they found a job, maybe 
they didn’t want to, but it’s tough luck, 
either way. 

What have I done the past month? 
Just about the same things I did the 
month before, only worse—nothing to 
eat, not much sleep, years and years of 
riding on the train, and not enough 
clothes left to talk about. About the only 
things I wear all of the time are my 
long coat and a blue automobile veil. 
You have my route-list, so if I repeated 
the towns we played in, it would look 
like a list of the worst towns on the 
map, so, what’s the use? For two weeks 
it rained. Then it turned warm and I 
got a sleepy spell. For about a week I 
fell asleep in the middle of a song or 
eating breakfast or putting on my stock- 
ings. I couldn’t tell, by the way I felt, 
whether it was time to go to bed or if I 
had just gotten up. 

One day, some of us girls bought 
some cold cream at a drug store that 
had seen better days. They had a sign 
up, “Supplies for the Profession,” but 
from the goods they handed us I know 
that Eve was an actress and that the 
cold cream was left from her first ap- 
pearance. Anyhow, we took it on faith, 
and it didn’t do a-thing to us. First, our 
faces got red all over, then purple in 
spots, and then all the skin came off. 
We were beautiful sights. My face 
looked like Roosevelt’s trip through 
Africa, and it is just about getting back 
to its natural youthful beauty again. 

I was the real sporty kid for three 
whole days last week. Miss Stofford got 
on a tear and threatened to quit her job 
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and carried on at a great rate. Finally 
she decided that she was too nervous to 
stay alone in her room at the hotel, so 
she lined us all up in a row and chose 
me as the thing to keep her from being 
alone. She was really nice and gave me 
some queer things to drink that almost 
finished me and told me some interest- 
ing stuff. Those first-class hotels are 
better than the kind I have to hang out 
at, but even they can’t put it over our 
home in Galesburg and one of Mamma’s 
. dinners. The difference between a good 
hotel and a cheap one in this part of the 
country is that the picture of the sta- 
tionery is better looking and the night 
clerk wears nicer suits. Miss Stofford 
got over her temper, finally, sent me 
back where I belonged, and now she 
doesn’t know me from the rose-bush on 
the back drop of the first scene. 

I went to a champagne supper 
Wednesday evening. Does that sound 
exciting enough for you? Well, it 
wasn’t. Rosie McGraw knew a boy in 
Texarkana, so he and three friends took 
four of us out to supper after the show. 
They asked me because I looked almost 
like a lady and added tone to the crowd. 
We had a special table with half-a- 
dozen carnations and four catsup stains 
on it. Besides us, there were in the res- 
taurant, three native sons eating oyster 
stew. The food was fierce, but the boys 
had been saving up for a week, so they 
bought all the cheap champagne on the 
place. We handed out talk that we were 
used to that sort of thing every night, 
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but it was the real wine supper I was up 
against, and it was some disappointing. 
We had to travel all night, and I felt 
like an error all the next day. No more 
of this Am-I high life for me. The next 
time I want to be real gay, I’m going to 
buy an ice-cream soda and a box of 
caramels. . 

How is everybody at home? I got a 
nice letter from Jimmie last week, and 
I answered it, so we are good friends 
again. He is the only boy I know who 
isn’t always handing over a bunch of 
jolly. I used to like the chaps who talked 
like the George Cohan stuff, but I’m 
beginning to realize that the kid who 
really cares is pretty hard to beat. 

I wish I could tell Jimmie the truth 
about this actress game. I left home 
with so much ambition and longing af- 
ter a Career, and this chorus girl looked 
like a good stepping-stone. Now it looks 
like—Hell. Honest, I’m willing to come 
home and be Mrs. Jimmie and cook 
him three meals per. I’d like to ditch 
this “Cat and Canary” Company and 
come straight home, but Oklahoma is a 
terribly long walk from Illinois, and my 
shoes are all run over at the heel. 

Golly, I’m glad you aren’t on the 
stage, too. Stay at home and spend your 
spare time eating fudge and reading the 
magazines. It may be hard on your di- 
gestion, and it may seem stupid to get 
your adventures second-hand, but it’s 
safer. 

With love from your sister, 
LUCILLE. 





Eighteen Years of 
Dancing 


By LOIE FULLER 


OTH dancing and the attitude of the public toward 
dancing have changed within the last eighteen years, 
and I begin to realize more than ever the importance 

of what the French critics said when I made my Paris 
débit, that the impression made by the Serpentine Dance, 
through its colors, its lines, and its rhythmical movements, 
would revolutionize the dance itself. More than this, the 
critics declared my performance to be the creation of a 
new art, and sure enough there soon appeared upon the 
horizon, both of commerce and art, that which received the 
title of “l’Art Nouveau.” While ‘the general public may 
not realize it, those conversant with the facts have written 
in their reports for future reference that the long lines in 
the new architecture are due to the art nouveau founded by 
myself. I speak particularly of those facts recorded in the 
encyclopedias. 
+ t+ t 

The Serpentine Dance first showed, in painting, its in- 
fluence on the trend of the general artistic taste. Up to 
that time, combinations of many colors and great quanti- 
ties of flying draperies were practically unknown. To-day, 
even commerce in glass has been so influenced by color 
and line that no factory or shop is found in any country 
that is not greatly dependent upon these effects. In Ameri- 
ca this is demonstrated in the Tiffany glassware, which is 
the outcome of the changing colors that were first seen in 
the Serpentine Dance in New York in 1891, and in Paris 
in 1892. All over Europe to-day, there are potteries and 
glass factories that make no other ware save that of 
changing colors. The most wonderful result of this influ- 
ence in the art nouveau, to my mind, is found in the enor- 
mous sheets of glass that are put through the fire with min- 
gling colors, and that come out with the most fantastic 
effects, as beautiful as they are curious. This development 
in colored glass may now be seen everywhere, from the 
stained glass windows in churches to the transoms in Pull- 
man cars. The silks and chiffons in double shades, that 
came in sensationally at the time of the Serpentine advent 
—so sensationally, in fact, that no one believed that they 
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- would last a month—are still in vogue, and commerce says 
that they have become staples. Sculpture now uses dra- 
peries in a fashion never seen before; women’s skirts are 
cut so that there shall be nothing at the top around the 
waist; clinging draperies are still in vogue, and soft silks 
have come to stay. The present transcendent effects in col- 
ors are discussed in literature and utilized in the binding of 
books. Even the. electric-lights in the most famous halls 
of the world are found covered up under draperies, carry- 
ing out the idea of lights and colors and long curves, and 
in Paris there is the Loie Fuller stove, which is constructed 
on the same principle. All these things are the result of the 
success in Paris of the new creation. 


+ t 


This new creation has, in reality, created me, for it was 
that which opened the way for me to learn what I could do. 
I deserve no credit for having done something that I was 
not attempting to do, for I, least of all, knew the potential 
importance of this little amusement. However, as I have 
grown older and seen other discoveries and inventions, I 
find that the development of man and his knowledge is 
based on exactly the same principles as growth in Nature. 
One would never dream that a great tree could come from 
a tiny acorn unless it had been demonstrated, and when 
one reflects that the cinematograph is the development of a 
little German plaything invented a hundred years ago, one 
is surprised at nothing. 


+ ¢ + 


The Serpentine Dance was invented, or invented itself, 
in New York. I had returned here in 1891 after a season at 
the Gaiety in London, and was playing in a farce-comedy 
called “Quack, M. D.,” in which there was an hypnotic 
scene. Before leaving London, England, to fill this engage- 
ment, I received a box covered with eastern labels, and 
found it to contain a thin silk robe of snowy whiteness and 
of a delicacy of texture such as I had never before seen. 
It had been sent to me by a man whom I met in London 
once, on the eve of his sailing for India. 

One night in my room, wholly by chance, I threwthesilk 
robe over my head and shoulders and moved and swayed 
it about. The effect of the whirling movement on the flow- 
ing silk was graceful and pleasing, and I practiced different 
steps until nearly daylight, It seemed to me that it might 
be turned to account, and I finally introduced it in the hyp- 
notic scene of “Quack, M.D.,” with great success. The 
color effects came afterward, only one color at a time being 
employed at first. 
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The blending of the lights that made my dance so beau- 
tiful was also the result of an accident. The dance was sup- 
posed to be illumined by two lights of the same color, one 
at each side. The electrician one night had partaken of the 
cup that cheers and inebriates at the same time, and he 
mixed the lights, producing the most beautiful effects. All 
that I have accomplished since is due to an idea given me 
accidentally by an intoxicated electrician. 


&£ ¢ & 


People are becoming more and more interested in the 
dance, because they are beginning to realize that all can 
take part in it to their own good. Dancing is beneficial to 
both body and mind. It brings the young and old to- 
gether in the highest spirit of comradeship; it is a delight- 
ful as well as a beautiful exercise; it has a double reason 
for being, since it gives pleasure both to the participator 
and the onlooker. Timid people are much more at ease at 
a dance than at any other form of social gathering. Why, 
even a wallflower is less a wallflower at a dance than at a 
reception. What is more charming than a children’s danc- 
ing school? It makes the most ancient of the onlookers feel 
young again, and educators agree that children who study 
dancing are benefited by it in manners, self-possession, and 
physical carriage. 

The spirit of dancing is so natural that the children of 
the street cannot keep their feet still when they hear the 
music of a hand-organ. We have not yet learned how to 
use this all-pervading spirit properly, because things that 
are considered merely pleasurable and not material are 
given little consideration in this prosaic, workaday world. 
We are all so influenced by appearances that we do not 
pay enough attention to the realities. 


*¢ ¢ + 


I have been referring, of course, to dancing in general. 
Dancing in particular is another thing. A dancer who ap- 
pears before the public has a long line of work laid out for 
her before she finds her public. Isadora Duncan, for in- 
stance, had been dancing for years when I saw her for the 
first time with Augustin Daly’s company, where she was 
portraying fairies and nymphs in little ballet slippers in 
Shakespearean plays, and it was some years after that that 
Madame Nevada, during the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
asked me to interest myself in a comrade who had, she 
said, enormous talent, but had not yet made her name 
with the public. She was referring to Isadora Duncan, who 
afterward went with me to Berlin and Vienna, and whom, 
with the assistance of the Princess Metternich, Lady Plunk- 
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ett (wife of the British ambassador) and Mrs. McCormick 
_ (wife of the American ambassador) I launched in the lat- 
ter city, and afterwards in Budapesth. 

Soon afterward I had an application from a pianiste, 
who, having seen Isadora Duncan on the stage, was in- 
spired by her example to try and do likewise. She asked 
- me to bring her out as I had done the dancer she admired 
so much; and after I had seen her dance in private, I prom- 
ised to see what I could do for her. It was not for a long 
time afterward, when I took a little theatre at the Colonial 
Exhibition at Marseilles, however, that I found the oppor- 
tunity, and my new dancer made her débiit there. She then 


- went to Switzerland under the management of my own im- 


pressario, on a tour that had been booked for me, This 
was Maude Allen. 

By this time I was acquiring the reputation of being in- 
terested in dancers, and it was not long before I had fifteen 
or twenty girls under my guidance, and little by little chil- 
dren began to join the group, until we reached the propor- 
tions of a crowd. Then, after rehearsing “The Ballet of 
Light,” in a hall that had previously been used as a Prot- 
estant church in Paris, we went to England to give per- 
formances, and subsequently to Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
Naturally, when we found ourselves an institution without 
an abiding place, we began to evolve in our minds what 
our future should be, and little by little we have laid a 
plan for founding a Temple of Art, where dancing, music, 
and literature shall go hand in hand and be developed as 
one thing—a combination, I may say, that, as yet has no 
place in the world. 

ttt 

I suppose I am the only person, whose claim to recogni- 
tion is as a dancer, that has a personal preference for sci- 
| ence. I am really more interested in science than I am in 
' dancing. It is the great scheme of my life. I was led to it by 
' _ my researches in the field of light and color. In Paris I have 
a laboratory where I employ six men. Every penny I earn 
goes to that. I do not save for my old age. I do not care 
what happens then. Everything goes to my laboratory. 

I have had some success, for I have invented a process 
for treating cloth with phosphorescent salts. Scientists in 
Paris worked with me, but it was reserved for me to dis- 
cover that by striping a fabric with the stiff salts I could 
produce a strong and beautiful glow at an expense of about 
$600 per pound. Part of my hair was blown off in an ex- 
plosion while I was experimenting in my laboratory, and 
it made a great sensation in the neighborhood. The peo- 
ple called me a witch, a sorciére. My hair will not all grow 
again, but I do not care. 
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I have been asked to say something about the celebrities 
with whom I have been brought into contact in eighteen 
years of dancing. 

Perhaps the greatest man I have ever known was Alex- 
ander Dumas, though one may only say of any great man 
that he was great in his own way. There has never been a 
greater idealist nor a greater realist than Dumas. Of 
course, I am speaking of Dumas the younger, the Dumas 
of “La Dame aux Camelias,” not the Dumas of “Monte 
Cristo”— which it is well enough to explain, since many 
of the present generation confound father and son. 

I was introduced to the eminent litterateur by a mutual 
friend, a Haytian—a man of polished manners and broad 
culture, as are the educated Haytians—whose father had 
been a great friend of the elder Dumas. 

I was taken to a breakfast at the Dumas villa at Marly 
le Roi on a Sunday, and of twenty or thirty menand women 
at the table, I was the only one who could not speak the 
language of the country—for that was when I first went to 
Paris, in 1893. I had, however, been coached in the pronun- 
ciation in French of the words: “I am proud to take the 
hand of Alexander Dumas,” but, overcome by something 
like awe in his presence, as well as being’ embarrassed by 
the number of people at the table, what I really did say 
sounded as if I had said that I would be proud to take the 
watch of Alexander Dumas, “main” and “montre” sound- 
ing something alike as I pronounced them. I was surpriged, 
therefore, when he offered to present his watch to me, and 
my Haytian friend had to explain matters. I tried my 
French again during the breakfast, and brought down the 
table, for in my ignorance of the use of the genders I re- 
ferred to my host as “she.” Dumas, who was a very mas- 
culine person, assured us that it was the first time he had 
ever been taken for a lady. Although Dumas the elder was 
a mulatto, his son was fair, with blue eyes. 

He made many aphorisms after I knew him better and 
began to understand the language. I remember once, as 
he was driving two little black Arabian ponies he had pur- 
chased for his grandson, he said to me as they started to 
run up a hill: “They are like young people; they want to 
get their troubles over.” 

Another time he remarked dryly, when someone in a 
group of friends had been abusing an absent acquaintance: 

“If we find a man in whom we believe there is nothing 
good, it is often that the fault is ours.” 


+t ¢ ¢t 


A great man of another type is Camille Flammarion, 
the astronomer, who, unlike most scientists, has the- 
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ories and ideas not substantiated by known facts, but 
rather founded upon abstract reason and the observance of 
natural laws—just as a ray of sunlight indicates the sun, 
even when we don’t see the sun. 

Flammarion says that the time will come when many 
things now supposed to be supernatural will become 
known facts in nature, some of them through photography 
and others by the use of the microscope; and certainly we 
may remark that invisible things are fast becoming known ° 
facts in our most ordinary life, like wireless telegraphy, 
for instance, and the light emanating from radio-active 
salts that pass through space without being seen, one being 
only aware of its existence when objects are illuminated 
by it. : 

Flammarion has a head of hair like that of Paderewski 
doubled or trebled. I remember going with him and Mad- 
ame Flammarion to a reception, at which a privileged 
friend remarked that if the great astronomer could serve 
no other useful purpose, he might be periodically sheared 
and the proceeds used to stuff mattresses and pillows. The 
next time I was at their house, Madame Flammarion 
showed me a sofa pillow that really was stuffed with her 
husband’s hair, with “Flam” embroidered on it in the same 
material, 

Madame Flammarion, by the way, is a most extraor- 
dinary woman, and the world little knows how great an 
influence she wields. She is the founder of the “Society for 
the Disarmament of Nations,” the membership of which is 
universal, and confined to mothers, wives, and sisters, the 
ones most interested in keeping pace. Although the so- 
ciety is not generally known, it has an enormous member- 
ship among women all over the world. When I first went 
to Paris, Flammarion did me the honor to make me a mem- 
ber of the French Astronomical Society, and I know of 
nothing more interesting than its meetings. 


£t t 


The most remarkable woman I have ever met is Ma- 
dame Curie, the scientist. While she looks like a student 
and acts like one, she never for a moment gives the im- 
pression that she is the greatest woman in the world. She 
- seems a little, simple, blond Polish girl, for she looks like 
a mere girl, with her hair brushed straight back, though 
it is naturally curly and refuses to remain straight, 

The second time I met Madame Curie she asked me to 
dine, and when I arrived at her house I thought she had 
forgotten our engagement, for she was attired in what 
looked like a calico wrapper. Imagine my surprise when 
she told me that she had had the gown made especially 
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for our dinner party, and that it had cost forty francs— 
eight dollars! She told me this afterward. However, I 
thought I had never seen anything so pretty, because of 
the simple spirit that went with it, and so I told her that 
it was one of the loveliest frocks I had ever seen. She said 
, that she thought that it was rather pretty herself. 

That was one of the greatest lessons of my life. It was 
like seeing a diamond in space, and for the first time I feal- 
zed how everybody in the world lives in a frame for us to 
judge them by. 

The same day that I dined with Madame Curie, as it hap- 
pened, another friend had said that she wanted me to meet 
a Mr. Somebody who had the finest collection of paintings 
in the world. A few days later I did meet him, and he 
asked me to come and see his pictures. I told him that 
any time that he was not there I would be glad to avail 
myself of his invitation. 

“Why, when I am not there?” he inquired. 

“You asked me to see the paintings,” I said. “Are you 
one of them?” 

tt 


A curious man is Professor Metchnikoff, the vivisection- 
ist, who believes that he has found in sour milk the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth. His personality is striking, for he 
seems to be all squares—rather thick set. If you can under- 
stand what I mean, he seems to lean forward and stand 
straight at the same time. His head is very interesting, 
with lots of hair, and his spectacles seem to be always 
on the point of falling off his nose. The shelves of his labo- 
ratory are so crowded with enormous bottles that one who 
visits him is always wondering what would happen to 
the neighborhood if any of them should explode and start 
the others. 

I remember going to Professor Metchnikoff on behalf 
of some friends in Paris. These friends owned a valuable 
Russian wolf-hound that had been bitten by a mad dog, 
and I asked the Professor to attempt the wolf-hound’s 
cure. He took the animal to the vivisectionist laboratory 
in Paris, and six months later, when it was cured, it was 
difficult to induce it to leave the place, it was so devoted 
to the arch vivisectionist himself. When I remarked that 
he was supposed to be the prime enemy of dogs, he said 
that perhaps dogs knew better than human beings that 
sometimes it was necessary to be cruel to be kind. 

+t ¢ 


Quite the loveliest creature in the world is Princess 
Marie, the future queen of Roumania. I remember going 
to see her at nine o’clock in the morning in Bucharest, 
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where everyone gets up late and can never understand the 
English girl who had been brought up to rise at seven and 
be prepared to receive visitors at nine. 

On the morning I am speaking of, when I arrived, she 
had just had her hair washed, and it was hanging all over 
her like that of a Lady Godiva. I could not help regretting 
that modern conventions made it impossible for all the 
world to see her just as she was then. 

Princess Marie lives just Oytside Bucharest in an old 
palace, all the windows of which open into a great park, 
and from them no other human habitation is visible. 

When I commented on the beauty of the scene, a wist- 
ful look came into her eyes, and she said: 

“Sometimes, when I look out of those windows, I can 
almost fancy I am home in the dear England I so long to 
see again.” 

“But you can go to England when you like, can you 
not?” I inquired. 

“No, not without special permission,” she replied. “I 
may not even go to Paris without the permission of the 
Government.” 

It occurred to me then, as it has occurred to other people 
before, that being a princess is not always what it is 
cracked up to be. 

There are many celebrities in Europe, however, and to 
tell about meeting them all would require volumes. 








WELL remember, as a small boy, 
standing in the window one snowy 
_ day in winter and watching Mrs, 
Ephraim Smith go by. Mrs. Smith had 
been to town without her umbrella, and 
now, in the sticky snow, which was fall- 
ing in great gobby flakes, she was walk- 
ing home from the station unprotected. 
Mrs. Smith was nothing if not stylish, 
and on her bustle there was room for a 
considerable drift. The snow had piled 
itself up there like a huge cone of ice 
cream, and gave Mrs. Smith much the 
aspect of an animated side-board, back- 
ing out. “Where are the snows of yester 
year?” Where are the bustles, too? 
That fashion has gone. Now the slab is 
the feminine ideal. 
As it is in costume, so it is with 
drama, though we much less sharply 
‘realize it. The plays which we admired 











when I was a lad—and that 
was not so long ago, either— 
we would now regard with as 
much amused curiosity as a 
hoop-skirt or a bustle. What 


entertained us seriously a dec- 
ade ago, would not entertain 
us to-day. What was true for 
us a decade ago is not even 
true any longer. We some- 
times think that we change 
our fashions in dress, but that 
truth, morality, taste, are eter- 
nal and fixed. They aren’t. The drama 
proves it. They, also, follow the flow 
and change of fashion. And our best 
directoire drama of to-day may be the 
laughing stock of to-morrow, just as 
the dramatizations of Dickens and the 
plays of Tom Robertson are the, stage 
bustles of yesterday. 

To-day, for instance, we admire only 
directoire acting. We call it by various 
names, describe it as naturalistic, re- 
strained, repressed, what not. But it is 
a fashion, none the less. It is devised 
to fit the figure underneath, and. that 
figure has been pulled in and laced 
down by the corset of the new drama. 
How superior is our critics’ smile as 
they speak of the old style acting, de- 
scribe its “rant” and “posturing,” its 
emotional contortions. How unaffected 
we are, indeed, when we chance to see 
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sotne revival of it, either by an old- 
time actor or some new player who fol- 
lows the barnstorming tradition. It 
. leaves us cold, untouched. We give it 
no emotional response. We say that it is 
false. So it is—for us. But so is the 
bustle bad form. For our fathers and 
mothers, as the hoop skirt and bustle 
did not seem odd, so this acting was 
not false. For them the new acting 
would have been false, What was true 
for them was what stirred their emo- 
tions ; and that was the old acting. Ed- 
win Forrest, as Virginius or Spartacus, 
thundered with his mighty voice till the 
rafters shook; and strong men quailed 
and women vibrated before the on- 
slaughts of his art. Rant, we call it. 
Now it is very bad form for an actor to 
let himself go; we feel a bit uncom- 
fortable, almost like blushing, when a 
player shouts and storms. It seems rath- 
er ridiculous, We say that it is false. 
What we mean is, it is out of fashion. 


Did We Do That? 


NOT long ago James O’Neill re- 
vived “Virginius” and Mr. Mantell re- 
vived “The Marble Hieart.” Was it pos- 
sible, we thought, that men and women 
once listened to these bombastic old 
pieces with any pleasure, heard this im- 
possible, stilted language poured forth 
from the stage and enjoyed it, fancied 
it was art? They did, though. Men 
donned their purple waistcoats and 
women their hoop-skirts, and went to 
“The Marble Heart” with gladness, 
prepared to be thrilled. So now, our 
women don hats of unbelievable size 


and gowns that cling over impossible- 


figures, which Nature had no hand in 
making, and go to see—well, any mod- 
ern play you like, which is the success 
of the hour. Who are we to say that 
our children of 1940 will not find the 
one costume as quaint as the other, the 
one drama as false and artificial? In- 
deed, “The Marble Heart” may be a 
classic again by that time. Fashions fol- 
low a cycle. Let us hope it wont—but 
you never can tell. 

Let us consider the fashion of the 
drama within a little space of fifteen or 
twenty years, Fifteen years ago E. H. 
Sothern, who was the New Theatre’s 


_ 


Antony, and died for love of Julia Mar- 
lowe’s Cleopatra, to the stately music 
of Shakespeare, was saying “Sweet- 
heart!” in passionate accents over a 
sun-dial, in sword and cloak dramas, 
while matinee maids thrilled with an- 
swering ardor. Zenda was then the land 
of Romance, and in Zenda the heart 
found refuge, the tired business man 
lost his cares, the ladies discovered 
ideals which their husbands and lovers 
could not supply, and fhe managers 
found fortunes. 

You saw “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
didn’t you? And “Rupert of Hentzau,” 
and “The Pride of Jennico,” and “An 
Enemy to the King,” and the rest of 
them? You liked them, too. More than 
that, they answered a need, a craving 
of your nature, and you felt they were 
true, that such places as Zenda might 
be, such love-making under the calcium 
moon was not impossible. Where are 


they now? Gone, all are gone, the old. 
romantic places. The ditch is clogged 
with rubbish round Black Michael's 
moated castle, the swords rust in their 
scabbards, or have been beaten into 
muck-rakes. Zenda has faded from the 
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map of the Real, and the sun-dials 
which once inspired amorous impulses 
have gone to the scrap heap, with hoop- 
skirts and bustles. A year ago Hackett 
revived “The Prisoner of Zenda.” It 
was as old fashioned as “The Marble 
Heart ;” it was as antiquated as the leg 
o’ mutton sleeves of 1896. It was false 
as a politician’s promise. 


Realism and Psychology 


JUST now the fashion is “realism,” 
dashed with “psychology” and “new 
thought.” Of course, the stage isn’t 
real; no art is real, and never can be 
real. Realism in art is but a relative 
term. A play that takes its scenes and 
characters out of the daily life of the 
moment, as is now the fashion, may not 
arouse our passions any more than did 
the Zenda romances fifteen years ago, 
or the bombastic verse plays the emo- 
tions of our fathers. Since we have 
emotions, as nobody can deny, they are 


a 
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surely the real things, and so long as 
they are aroused, the kind of play 
which arouses them doesn’t much mat- 
ter. To-day it is the socalled “realistic” 
play. Then, for to-day, that kind of play 


part 
eer 


is truth, and the rest are false. But it 
is a matter of fashion. 

There is a dash of the mystic at the 
bottom of all of us. We are still ready 
to believe in witchcraft. Witness the 


“malicious animal magnetism” the 
Christian Scientists are just now talk- 
ing about so seriously, and the com- 
sunications Mr. Stead of London is 
getting from the late Mr. Gladstone— 
who, it must be confessed, talked much 
better when he was a mere mortal, We 
refuse to bow utterly to the material. 
The stage reflects this in its fashions. 
The impossible old farces and the im- 
possible old romances gave outlet in 
the theatre to our fathers. Ourselves, 
when young, did eagerly frequent Zen- 
da. Now we take it out in “telepathy,” 
“suggestion,” “thought transference,” 
and the like. We hail “The Witching 
Hour ;” we thrill when Glad, in Mrs. 
Burnett’s “The Dawn of a To-mor- 
row,” declares that if you keep on ask- 
ing for anything hard enough you will 
get it, nothing more nor less than a — 
revival, under different guise, of the old 
belief in the power of prayer to ace 
complish physical results; we watch © 
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Gus Thomas in “The Harvest Moon” 
proving “the dynamic power of 
thought.” It’s but a new cut of the dra- 
matic sleeve, a new poke to the theatri- 
cal bonnet. 


Fashion in Musical Comedies 


EVEN musical plays reflect the fash- 
ions. We swing round the circle and ze- 
turn to any old style in “The Merry 
Widow” and “The Chocolate Soldier.” 
Straus and Sullivan once wrote music 
for us, real music, and we looked in a 
musical comedy for a story floated on a 
stream of buoyant rhythm and melody. 
Then we forgot about it, perhaps, be- 
cause our composers forgot how to 
write such music, and wandered far 
from Apollo. Now, thanks to “The 
Merry Widow,” we have come back; 
once more the Viennese composers are 
sending their wares to America, once 
more music raises its voice in our thea- 
tres, and Victor Herbert does not feel 
so lonely. 

A dozen years ago, even less, in mu- 
sical comedy there was a set list of 
characters, whom we laughed at, whem 
we confidently expected to see, and 
were disappointed if we didn’t. Dear 
old friends, how hard you worked, how 
little we miss you now that you are 
gone! It is an ungrateful world! Fore- 
most was the musical comedy monarch, 
“Wang,” or “King Dodo,” or “The 
Sultan of Sulu,” who ruled o’er a realm 
where his subjects hailed, and he said 


they mustn’t, because he reigned. He’ 


was as funny as that. He wore funny 
clothes, and had an omnipresent prime 
minister who “fed” him, and always a 
harem of Broadway’s best. And shall 
we not pause to shed a tear for the fat 
and elderly party, female, who sang 
contralto, and watched the soubrette 
with dragon’s eye, while she made fat, 
elderly love to the prime minister? 
Shall we not shed one tear, also, for the 
naval lieutenant, who came in with a 
tenor marching song, just in time to 
rescue somebody, and waved the stars 
and stripes? Good old friends you were, 
one and all, living in a land of No- 
where, in the Kingdom of Musical 
Comedy. 

_ And the style has changed, and they 


are gone. Now we demand “realism,” 
even of a musical comedy. Fancy -that! 
We might almost as soon demand mu- 
sic and comedy! Now the scene must 
be laid in a ‘shop on Bond Street, or in 
Rector’s, New York, or Maxim’s in 
Paris. Young men in evening-clothes 
are the heroes, or G. M. Cohan’s young 
men from the race track, loaded with 
the latest slang. Broadway’s best beau- - 
ties wear evening-clothes that cost, we 
are told, a fortune, and trail modestly 
to the ground. Once beauty was shin 
deep in musical comedy. Now it is re- 
vealed from above, as at the opera. 
Frankie Bailey is no longer one of the 
caryatides of the play. Only little girls 
have legs any more. This is the day of 
the broiler. Musical comedy has donned 
the garb of realism, and tries to look 
natural. Indeed, it has but followed in 
the steps of grand opera, which is now 
also concerned with dramas of the hour, 
with the stern realities of life. No oper- 
atic Egypt for Puccini. He sets to mu- 





sic “The Girl of the Golden West”— 
which isn’t quite reality, to be sure, but 
nearer to it, perhaps, than the old time 
Italian librettos. Puccini is nothing if 
not up-to-date. 
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What Never Changes 


BUT through the cycles of change 
we still wear clothes, and we still have 
drama. From the first fig-leaf to the 
latest gown from Paris, clothes have 
been worn to hide our nakedness and 
keep off the cold. So the drama has ex- 
isted to afford us entertainment, and to 
give play to our primitive impulse to 
“make believe.” If some dramas never 
seem old-fashioned, if Shakespeare and 
Sheridan and Moliére are as fresh to- 
day as ever they were, it is because they 
get down below the fashion to what is 
underneath; they are true not for the 
hour but for all time, because they re- 
veal what is eternal in us. “Virginius” 
is out of date, not because it was not 
true in 1830, but because it was only 
true in 1830. It followed a temporary 
mode of thought and feeling. Zenda is 
a false country now, not because it nev- 
er existed, but because to-day we have 
lost the road. Shakespeare is still true 
because he wore one of those simple 


robes which answer their simple pur- 
pose in any climate, in any age. We 
forget the robe in our interest in the 

man, 

Very few writets are broad enough 
to make us do this. When one is, he 
becomes a classic. Most writers have to 
follow the fashion of the hour, or they 
are shunned by good society. Drama 
has to have its styles. 

“Madame,” said the good doctor, an- 
grily, when a lady to whom he had 
been speaking frankly, began to blush, 
“we are all naked under our clothes,” 
We are. Under the hoop-skirt or the 
clinging robe, there is the same lady, or 
would be as soon as nature had a 
chance to reassert itself. Under every 
drama that once thrilled us is the same 
impulse to reach our hearts and teach ” 
us more about ourselves. If it doesn’t 


_try to do that, it is false. If it does, it 


is true, whatever fashion of the hour it 
may wear. That is the only standard of 
truth the wise man will take to the play- 
house. 





"PROPS’"/HN5 
A PLAINT 





ROPS” had a griev- 

ance—I could tell it 

by the white of his 
eye and the droop of his 
mouth as he curled up in 
a near-leather library 
chair on the empty stage 
of the vaudeville theatre 
and glared gloomily at a 
pile of almost Persian 
rugs that were to decorate 
luxurious interiors some 





h later. Being i 5 
gracious frame of mind, 1 BY FRANK X 


gently inquired the cause. 

“Say, I notice everybody else in the 
show business is breakin’ into print ex- 
cept us,” he began impetuously. “Nobody 
seems to know we're on eatth except 
these vaudeville guys that do their little 
eighteen minutes twice a day, but I’d 
like to know how this game would get. 
along without us, huh? That's what I’ve 
been thinkin’.” 

This seemed to open up a new line of 
thought and I diplomatically urged the 
petulant property man to unbosom him- 
self as far as he liked, hinting at a deep- 
seated: interest in the drawbacks of his 
indispensable profession. 

“These gillies that come here every 
weék and put up their little old thirty 
cents to see these shows think they know 
all about this vaudeville business,” he 
cotitinued ; “you can’t tell °em anything 
about it. They know who’s married to 
‘who and how much coin every act draws 
own and everything else—that is, they 


think they do. But lemme 
pe you wise to somethin’. 

o you think for a minute 
that all these vaudeville 
pikers that go around 
billed as ‘So-and-So & 
Co.’ carry all their extra 
people—their waiter or 
policeman or messenger 
boy—around the country 
with ’em and put up for 
his salary and railroad 
fare and all that?” 

I was obliged to admit 
that I had never really 
given the subject the deep thought 
which it probably deserved and “props” 
looked properly scornful. 

“Not on your life!” he declared, 
“don’t you never run away with any 
such batty notion as that. When you see 
a waiter coming in with a tray in one 
of these here vaudeville acts and some 
big wop of a headliner kicks it out of 
his hands and prob’ly bings him in the 
eye with a teacup, who do you think 
that waiter is? Why, it’s me! And when 
they shoo on a policeman with a helmet 
down over his nose and everybody in 
the act takes a runnin’ jump at him and 
kicks all the plaster off his slats while 
the curtain’s comin’ down, that’s me 
again ! I’m the messenger boy thatbrings 
in the télegram tellin’ that the horse lost 
the race, that the main squeeze of the 
act bet the money on he oughta have 
raised the mortgage with! I’m the cruel 
constable that comes in and begins mov- 
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in’ the starvin’ widow’s furniture out in 
the snow so the mealy-mouthed zob 
that’s playin’ the hero can tell me 
‘Hold!’ because he’s goin’ to pay her 
rent. I’m the jockey that gets a hundred 
bones slipped to him to pull the horse 
and I’m the goat that gets seltzer squirt- 
ed into his lamps when I bring in a 
drink of cold tea to one of these shine 
comedians. You get my drift, don’t you? 
I’m the ‘Co.’ about half the time in this 
house and in the other cities around the 
circuit it’s the other property men that 
does all this actin’ every night. But do 
we get any credit for it?.Do these crit- 
ics ever slip us a line, tellin’ the public 
about the swell waiter that brings on 
the celery and the loaf of bread for the 
dinner scene or the dashin’ messenger 
boy that arrives in the nick of time to 
save the big noise from blowin’ the top 
off his knob? Not yet! When these 
headliners rush up the curtain after an 
act and go out to take a hand from the 
house do they ever drag one of us out 
with ’em to make a bob at the bunch? 
Watch, bo, watch! And if you ever see 
it done, call me up!” 

The aggrieved “company” relapsed 
again into moody silence and I essayed 
to find the higher tones in his somber 
picture—the silver lining of this theatri- 
cal cloud. 

“At the same time,” I suggested, 
“while the trumpet of fame has been 
strangely silent with reference to your 
individual efforts in the dramatic up- 
lift, are there not compensatory fea- 
tures of the situation—the pecuniary 
emoluments accruing to these services?” 

The property man looked at me 
doubtfully. 

“Come again,” he advised. 

“While you are a little bit shy on the 
big boost and the spotlight,” I observed, 
dropping easily into the patois of the 
profession, “it’s a cinch that these peo- 
ple come across with something every 
time you work with them?” 

“You said it!” declared “props,” em- 
phatically, “and leave it to me to get 
the change first, before any messenger 
boy or policeman stunts are pulled off! 
I’m here all the time, you know, and 
some of these vaudeville fakers have a 
way of flitting while I think they’re 
down stairs washin’ up on the last 
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night of the week. I got wise to that 


stuff when I first began actin’ and now 
the little five-spot changes hands just 


before the first matinee of the week or | 
else the act goes on without any ‘Co.’ | 
Oh, no, I aint makin’ any yelp about 


the coin end of it—that’s pretty soft 


and I’ve gone on as many as eight times} 
in one bill. But what gets my goat is} 


the way we're side-tracked when it 
comes to the notoriety end of it. What 
chance has a guy got to get along in the 


profession if nobody knows he’s an ac- | 


tor?” 


“There is an apparent disadvantage — 
in that,” I admitted. The strength of | 
his argument was beginning to appeal | 
to me, whereas at the outset I had been | 
distinctly neutral. Publicity, the life- © 
giving ozone for which the nostrils of 7 


the actor are ever twitching, had been 


denied to the hard-working and omni- ~ 


present “Co.” It was manifestly unfair 


and discouraging to the artistic tempera- f 


ment which surged beneath the canvas 
jacket of “props.” 


“Tell me of your beginnings,” I urged {7 
sympathetically, “how did you first lay ¥ 


aside the parlor set, the red-shaded 


famp, the tumblers’ mat and the other i 


tools of your calling to don the buskin 
and the helmet of the actor?” 

“What was the first thing I ever act- 
ed in?” asked the disgruntled Thespian. 
“You bet I remember that! A fellow 


come along here about five years ago | 
with an act where he was supposed to @ 
be a husband jealous of his wife, see? | 


He gets hep that she’s got another guy 


danglin’ around while he’s away. There | 
was only three of ’em in the company | 


the way they traveled—this actor and 


his wife and a young fellow to play the © 


other man. But it was a sort of comedy 
act and they had to have a fall guy to 
go on for a few minutes an work up the 


big scream—a fellow to be out in the , 


garden with the wife figurin’ on paint- 


in’ the house for them when the hus- | 
band comes along, thinks it’s the regular 7 
buttinsky and tackles the painter, roll-/ 
ing him all over the garden before he © 
finds out he’s in wrong. See?: Well, it 7 
was a sure-fire yell, of course, because — 


the house is wise that he’s got the 
wrong man by the neck. ; 


b? 


“This fellow explains the act to mé. 


Pe 























the day they struck the house and 
asked me if I could play the painter. 

“*That’s all he has to do,’ he says, 
‘and of course I can’t afford to take 
an extra man all over the country just 
to play that little bit.’ 

“Can you afford to slip me five? I 
says. ; 

“ ‘Sure,’ he says, producin’ the shoe- 
string and we went right into rehearsal. 
Say, believe me, he kept the soft pedal 
on durin’ the rehearsal or there 
wouldn’t have been any act that day 
with me in it! He just tossed me around 
a little, pretendin’ to punch me and all 
that but he was only savin’ his strength 
for the regular performance. When we 
went on that afternoon I was a little bit 
nervous—it bein’ my first stunt outside 
of sweepin’ up after a sand-jig—but the 
doll advised me to keep my face away 
from the house—I mean the audience, 
not the house we was talkin’ about 
paintin’. All of a sudden the husband 
came sneakin’ along a lane up stage, 
crept through a gate and zowie! 

“Say, what that guy did to me was 
a shame! There was no rehearsal about 
this stuff—it was real actin’, old kid! 
He threw his arms around me and 
rolled me—that was all right because 
we'd done it that way before the show. 
But the next thing I knew he had a gun 
out and poked it into my ear! There 
wasn’t any gun-play in the rehearsal 
and I didn’t know but he’d gone dippy 
or somethin’ and might cut loose with 
the smoke-wagon for fair. 

“ ‘Nix!’ I whispers to him while he 
was kneelin’ on my wishbone, ‘put away 
the gat! You big rummy, what’s the 
matter with you?” 

“But the house began to yell and 
laugh and he got worked up worse 
than ever to give ’em their money’s 
worth. He began to lam me right and 
left until I crawled into the wings out 


. of sight and left him to go on with the 


act. The grips got me on my feet and 
doused me with water until I was able 
to talk and when that fellow came off 
after his act I hunted him up. 

“ ‘Say,’ I says, holdin’ out a bunch 
of bills, ‘here’s four back out of your 
five-spot—I’ll need the other one for 
arnica and court-plaster—and I’m re- 
signin’ from your ‘Co.’ 


_ “PROPS” MAKES A PLAINT 
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“But he jollied me into stickin’ the 
week out, promisin’ not to do the 
punchin’-bag act quite so fierce, so I 
staid and copped the five. That was 
how I started to be an actor. 

“After that I got used to all sorts 
of rough stuff and I liked actin’ so 
much that I used to take a flash at the 
new bill every week, get wise to a play- 
let where they might need a waiter or 
a messenger boy or somethin’ and ask 
for the job as soon as the guy runnin’ 
the act struck the house. I found out it 
was the usual thing—these. headliners 
were ringin’ in the ‘props’ all over the 
circuit for the extra man in their acts, 
gettin’ away with five bones or so a 
week where they would have to slip 
any kind of an actor twenty-five or 
thirty and prob’ly pay his doctor’s bills. 
Why, I got so used to bein’ bunged up 
from fallin’ down trick-stairs and hav- 
in’ clubs bounced off my bean that on 
the square I walked with a limp half 
the time when there was nothin’ the | 
matter with me! Just habit—same as 
these here tragedians get to lookin’ as 
though they had a grouch all the time, 
the way they do on the stage. But all 
this time, mind you, nothin’ doin’ on the 
advertising thing. That’s what got my 
goat!” 

“The unavoidable anonymity of your 
position began to pall?” I suggested. 

“That might have been it,” admitted 
“props,” cautiously, “what I mean is 
that I got good and sick of hidin’ be- 
hind this ‘Co.’ thing all the time. Why 
don’t some of these hicks give us a line 
in the program where they have their 
little dinky cast—it wouldn’t cost ’em 
anything, You know, ‘Policeman—Mr. 
So-and-So’—just so the mob out in 
front would know who they was givin’ 
a hand to when they called an act out 
for a bow. If the copper or the express 
messenger or whatever it is wasn’t im- 
portant enough to have in the piece, - 
they would cut him out, believe me! 
They wouldn’t loosen for all them fives 
if it wasn’t necessary. Well, then, if the 
act can’t be done without me, for in- 
stance, why not give all the actors in 
the piece credit—give a fellow a chance 
so his name will get known to these big 
managers in New York? They might 
hand a good lively guy a part in some 
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of the regular shows sometime, what?” blissfully unconscious public. For who 

All of which, being impartially con- knows what future Mansfields, War- 
sidered, is sufficient faison d’etre for fields or Cohans may now, in the vaude- 
this public exposition of the plaint of ville theatres of the nation, be stopping 
the property-man against an unappre- streams of seltzer and hurtling teacups 
Ciative profession and, by inference, a . with their hopeful faces? 





THE HARVEST MOON 
By Augustus Thomas 


In the next issue of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 
will appear a complete novelization of Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’ admirable play “The Harvest Moon.” In this 
drama Mr. Thomas, America’s foremo:t playwright, en- 
ters again into the mystic realms of the once called oc- 
cult with the result that in point of absorbing interest 
“The Harvest Moon” excels its immediate predecessor 
“The Witching Hour.” The novelization which THE 
GREEN BOOK ALBUM will publish in its next issue 
has been made by Mr. George Henry Payne, whose 
own writings on theatrical subjects are well known to 
magazine readers throughout America. 
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MISS ADELAIDE NOWAK and GEORGE NASH, in ‘THE HARVEST MOON.” Photograph by Hall, N. ¥. 
(Copyright, 1909, by Charles Frohman.) 


Color supplement April, 1910, THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. (See novelization of this strong play on page 705.) 














“We want you to get THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE for March. We 


want you to do this not only be- 
cause it is larger than ever before—its 193 pages 


make it the biggest illustrated fiction magazine in 
the world—but because we firmly believe it to be the best 
magazine of entertainment published anywhere. From cover | 
to cover you will find it packed with interest—the sort of 
interest that lifts you out of yourself. There’s a heart-throb 
and a blood-leap in every page of it. It goes. Pictorially 
it surpasses every other issue thus far published. Froma | 
literary point of view, it offers you seventeen splendid 
examples of the best work of the best known writers in 
America. There’s not a story in it that doesn’t go straight 
to the target aimed at—the hearts of those wide-awake, 
alert, optimistic Americans for whom THE RED Book Mac- 
AZINE is made. ‘The bell is rung seventeen times. Every 
character in every story is the sort of person you'd be glad 
to know. That’s because they’re alive, because the blood 
in their veins zs blood—and red. They’re people who get 
up and do things. They don’t sit back and just ¢imk them. 
Especially do we want those Americans to whom THE RED 
Book MAGAZINE is at this moment an unknown quantity — 
a stranger—to get the March issue—and to read it. 


You will make a new friend. The Magazine’s 
living personality will appeal to you. Thereafter there'll 
be no lapse. You will be drawn to the stand of your news- 
dealer on the 23rd of each month, magnetically. For that . 
is THE Rep Book MaGazine’s hold upon the hearts of its ~ 
vast army of reading friends—the magnetism of its indi-" 
viduality. Get the March issue to-day. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 





Chicago, March 1, 1910. 








